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PREFACE 


No politically consaous adult today needs to be convinced that in recent 
years great changes have occurred tn American politics Abroad, the cold 
war has melted into detente, while Vietnam has forced rcevaluaiion of the 
nation’s mission Domesticaliy, the black revolution has challenged the 
conscience of the United Stales, while American complacency has been 
disrupted further by economic and social msecunty Within government, 
the proud oHice of the presidency has been besmirched by corruption, 
near impeachment, and forced resignation 

Further evidence of national metamorphosis is avaOable in the limited 
area of electoral poliiia From 1960 to 1972, presidential contests showed 
astonishing variability Close elections were followed by landslides, and 
Republican victories succeeded IVrnocra tic triumphs Wriuallyallof the 
accepted truths of jsoliucal science came into question dunng these years, 
from the solid Democratic character of the South to the inherent Republi* 
can character of the expanding suburbs Along with questions about the 
stability of the nation, doubts appeared about the persistence of its voting 
patterns 

Given these changes in arcumstances and behavior, analysis of the 
American electorate must also change Two decades ago, an intellectual 
breakthrough was achieved m the discipline of political sacncc This 
movement, the “behavioral revoluoon,” advanced the profession toward 
the goal of saenufic ngor, established new methods of analysis, and 
promoted the development of cmpincal theory Perhaps the most notable 
achievements of this period came lo studies of elector^ behavior Led by 
researchers of the University of Michigan, scholars refined the techniques 
of survey analysis, challenged many accepted but untested assumptions, 

xm 



and established a body of findings and hypotheses that remain basic to the 
work of any present or future iniestigntors 
These achie\emenis, however, did not result in final and definitive 
(ruths, which arc foreign to any true science In new circumstances, new 
findings and new theories are required This necessity is all the greater 
when we research questions of voting behavior, for these questions are 
relevant to the basic nature of democracy itself Elections remain the 
primary means for popular control of government Any conclusions 
about the character of the electorate inevitably go beyond purely descrip- 
tive statements and lake on the nature of normative evaluations It is 
therefore \ ital both that these statements be as accurate as possible and 
that we acknowledge their limited applicability to new situations 

Previous findings on voting have often been distorted to denigrate the 
American electorate Without malicious intent, but still with real conse 
quences, the voters have been portrayed as limited in iheir capacity to 
understand political events and issues, and as subject to devious manipu- 
lation The danger of such statements is not only that they may be 
false—or true only m some circumstanccs—but that they n u/bc believed 
A notable political scientist, V O Key, warned that political reality might 
then be changed for the worse to conform to these dismal portrayals 
My own evaluation of the electorate is more optimistic My earliest 
political memories are of family discussions about presidential elections 
The older persons in my unrepresentative world were all partisan Demo- 
crats, and they voted without exception for Franklin Roosevelt and usu 
ally for all other Democrats Yet, even now, I cannot dismiss iheir ballot 
choices as reflections of pure partisanship inherited tradition, or socio- 
logical reflex They chose, after considerable discussion, because of their 

positions on issues and their evaluations of the capabilities ofcandidates I 
believe that similarly serious thought has been devoted to politics m many 
other American homes, past and present 

Stimulated by these memories and beliefs, 1 have undertaken this book 
In contemporary America, I find considerable evidence that voters arc 
indeed responsive to the real political choices presented to them Admit- 
tedly, some electors’ behavior and some elections defy reason and 
analysis, but much that occurs in American politics is, I believe, both 
comprehending and comprehensible To some extent, voters have always 
displayed basicall/ sound sense m their judgments, but this thoughtful 
element has been underestimated To some additional extent, the capac 
ity of voters has increased significantly in recent years For both reasons 
the national electorate deserves detailed examination through a scientific 
analysis of voting behavior based on the evidence presently available 
Such an analysis should be an accurate and contemporary portrait of the 
American voter, vs ith particular atlenuon to his ev olution during a tumul 
(uous period This is the goal I have sought to realize 
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officials and the reservation of important functions to nonelected com 
missions and public authorities The world s first mass democracy also 
imposes the most elaborate legal restrictions on the right to vote The 
world s most powerful person the president, is still form^y elected by an 
unknown Electoral College of 538 members 

In calm times, the nation seemed able to live with its equivocations and 
Its shadowy electorate Geographically isolated, growing ever more pros- 
perous, smug m Its missionary zeal, the United States only episodically 
confronted fundamental quesuons of democratic theory There were 
challenges, to be sure, m population expansion, slavery, and industnaliza 
tion, but political institutions did not change fundamentally The United 
States remained at an arrested stage of political development,* a classic 
preserved from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Even the 
Marxist revolutions that won power in a fourth of the globe failed to 
impinge on America A conservative like Justice Holmes typified the 
self assurance of the nation when he defended the civd Ilberucs of com- 
munists ' If m the long run the beliefs expressed in proletarian dictator- 
ship are destined to be accepted,” he argued, ‘ the only meaning of frw 
speech is that they should be given ihcir chance and have their way 
Confident of American insututions, Holmes saw no threat to political 
stability m the doctrines that would influence every other polity 
Today, however, America's self confidence is irrevocably shattered, 
complacency about its political insututions no longer exists The airplane 
and the telephone ended the nations isolation, and the nuclear armed 
ballistic missile ended its geographical sccunty Photographs from outer 
space have revealed the truth that the United Stales is only a sm^l 
neighborhood within the global village The nation s economy, once self 
contained, now depends on decisions made in the gold markets of Europe 
or at the oil wellheads of Saudi Arabia The dogma of growth has been 
challenged by the specters of overpopulauon, air and water pollution, 
and the disappearance of open space The missionary benevolence of 
Amenca has been rejected abroad and abandoned at home after the 
nightmare of bnnging “democracy,’* death, and destrucuon to Vietnam. 


Raaal conflict mocks the national promise of equality 

In the last decade and a half, change has come most dramatically to 
Amenca The nation’s youngest elected president could confidently 
pnjmiseon hes rrracrgtmrfton trt that icvtouid^iyattf pace, 
any burden meet any hardship support any friend, oppose any ^oe to 
assure the survival and success ofliberty "Suchpnde soon disappeared A 
scarce dozen years later, another president would be sausfi^ with the 
withdrawal of Amencan troops and the return of pnsoners-of war from 
Vietnam, even while he began to worry about the possibility of hu 


peachment and removal from office 
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These years have encompassed a wrenching, if not a revolution, in 
virtually American institutions, within and outside of politics The 
family has been challenged by its loss of economic and socialization func- 
tions, spatial separation of generations, divorce rates as high as 50 per- 
cent, and the decline of birthrates below the level of population replace- 
ment Ncwcontraceptivemeihodshavecontnbutedtoasexualrevolution 
that likely will lead to the ending of premarital virginity Universities have 
opened their doors to ethnic minontiesand their offices to women, ended 
traditional curriculum requirements and paneta! rules, and begun to 
share decision-making power with students After a quarter of a century, 
the military draft has ended, as the armed forces entered a compeutive 
labor market to meet reduced quotas Television networks now dominate 
communications, as competitive newspapers and general purpose 
magazines have disappeared Economic power has become increasingly 
centralized with the development of conglomerate corporations In one 
of history's greatest mass migrations, a majority of blacks have come to live 
outside of the South 

The poliucal changes during these years have been equally significant, 
but more traumatic A nation that pnded itself on the use of ballots m 
place of bullets now finds the rifle and the handgun to be as relevant to 
political decision as the television camera and the voting machine Assas- 
sination of John Kennedy made American entrapment m Vietnam inevi- 
table, assassination of Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy marked 
the end of their dream of an integrated society American college students 
have been killed by other American youths at Kent Stale University and 
Jackson State University Urban ghetto revolts from 1965 to 1968 oc- 
curred in almost every urban community in the nation, leading to hun- 
dreds of deaths and to destruaion of neighborhoods that conunue today 
to resemble bombed cities 

These events have challenged the accepted political institutions of the 
United States Revered symbols such as the flag, the Supreme Court, and 
the presidency have been derogated Since 1960, the once inviolate Con- 
stitution has been amended four umcs. a fifth revision impends, and new 
proposals range from campaigns to permit school prayers and prohibit 
abortion to the complete revisions urged by the Center for the Study of 
Deroficrauf Jxujjjurjons and iJbe Black Raniheis. Protest marches, avil 
disobedience, and mass demonstrations have become new and accepted 
methods of pohucal action Pioneered by southern blacks, these tacUcs 
were adopted by anuwar protesters and have nowbeen accepted by white 
opponents of integration and school busing The potential for wide- 
spread civil conflict has risen as each group has turned away from tradi- 
tional behavior 

The ultimate effect of these social and polttiotl changes ts unknown 
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The complacent tradition of Amencan politics would predict that the new 
forces eventually would be peacefully suffered and absorbed by the politi- 
cal system Given their survival overa long period of time, the persistence 
of governmental institutions is likely The voices of dissent and protcstare 

clamorous butdisaffection isovertlycvidentonlyamongrelativelysmal! 

and isolated minorities Even among these persons violent protest has 
apparently diminished In the larger society the airplanes still run on 
time offiaals receive their pay regularly and drivers stop at red I ghts 
Breakdown or revolution is possible but muddling through is a safer bet. 

Other possibilities remain To recall past violence and discontent is not 
a mere exercise in history for the political changes underlying the vio- 
lence will continue to affect the nation Although mass urban violence has 
declined deliberate attacks on policemen and nihilistic kidnappings and 
assassinations have spread Although college campuses are superficially 
quiet the political disaffection ofthe young continues Blacks once pas 
sive or optimistically iniegrationist have turned increasingly to support of 
black power and eien to separatist ideologies While most Americans 
still obey the law and pay their taxes barely a majority voted m the last 
presidential election fewer than half believe the government operates for 
the benefit of all citizens and only a quarter consistently support the 
president 

Further political change may be impending Even if relatively few 
voters personally protested m recent years all of the electorate witnessed 
and agonized over these events and surely were affected to some degree 
The tragedies ofthe 1960s and 1970s were not remote performances hut 
the acts of Americans committed in full view of their fellow citizens 
Personally or vicariously it was the voters and potential voters who sat at 
lunch counters in Greensboro or abused those who sat who saw their 
children dynamited in Birmingham or set the charges who rallied to 
protest or support the war in Vietnam who rode or destroyed school 
buses in Michigan who shot or were shot in Watts and Newark and 
Detroit who wrote letters and signed petition'! and paid for advertise 
ments who cried at the shootings of John Kennedy Martin Luther King 
Robert Kennedy and George Wallace who fought on both sides of pohee 
barriers at the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chicago who resisted and 
attended the marches to Washington Selma Cicero and the Pentagon 

These searing experiences haie been branded onto the minds ot 
Americans compelling new thought The turmoil ofthe United States has 

revived basic issues of political dispute leading to renewed debate over 
the premises and practices of American democracy The electoral pro* 
cess central to national institutions has been central m the theorettca 
argument also The challenge to political institutions necessarily has 
called into question the role of voung the character ofthe electorate and 
the quality of us choices As Americans ha\e tried to understand the 
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torment of their nation, they have ako tried to understand themselves 
Although the hazy portrait of the Anieritan voter could remain un- 
touched in penods of calm, such unconcern was inappropriate, indeed 
impossible, amid the shocks of recent years. 


TWO VOTER PORTRAITS 

The recent anguish of the United States has not only been intense, but 
surprising in its very existence Academic observers and practicing politi- 
cians were convinced before 1960thatthenation had reached theendof 
ideology ^ and that politics had become no more than disputes over which 
men should apply which means to the achievement of consensual goals 
Alexis de Tocqueville might have been forecasting the Eisenhower presi- 
dency when he wrote In the absence of great parties the United States 
swarms with lesser controversies, and public opinion is divided into a 
thousand minute shades of difference upon questions of detail The pains 
that are taken to create parties are inconceivable, and at the present day it 
13 no easy task In the United States there is no religious animosity 
there is no jealousy of rank, there is no public misery lo serve as a means of 
agitation ’ • 

The storms that broke after 1960 revived ideology and also renewed 
interest in the character of the parties and the electorate The accepted 
portrait had depicted the voters as relatively umnteresied, unknowledge- 
able, unconcerned with public poliaes, and un free of social and poliucal 
restraints But, over the years, a disparity developed between this portrait 
and the realities of intense and expanding popular participaUon in the 
multitudinous forms of political action The allegedly ' silent generation” 
of the 1950s was succeeded by brash youthful protesters The passive 
Negro of the traditional South was replaced by the angry black militant. 
The loyal partisan gave way to the issue oriented voter As the disparity 
grew, a revised portrait of the electorate became necessary 
The Dependent Voter Two portraits of the American voter have been 
drawn Therearesomesimilariucsintheseiwoportraits buttheirfociare 
substanUally different The first is that of the dependent voter, based on a 
senes of surveysof presidential electionsbcgmningin 1940 Thefocusof 
this portrait is on the long term faaors affecting the electorate and the 
voters' consequently limited attention to contemporary issues and indi- 
viduals Although the findings are sometimes distorted when retold, the 
central thrust of these studies is denigrating to the electorate It is de- 
scribed as choosing candidates because of influences established consid- 
erably before a given campaign such as social charaaeristics, or tradi- 
tional party loy^ty Dependent voters pay little attention to political 
events generally and even less to speafic issues of public poliC> 

The dependent voter docs not relypnmanlyon his own resources and 
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opinions in making political choices Rather he relies on the cues of hH 
social groups — his economic class or race or accustomed party Following 
these cues often may serve an individuals objective interests but the 
association is highly contingent The dependent voter does not make an 
autonomous choice on the basis of the issues and candidates He rcl « 
instead on indirect and uncertain rehuonships 

It IS abundantly clear, as one author summarized this description 
that the voter of today does lack both high political interest and an urge 
to participate m the pohiial discourse The voting studies indicate that 
political discourse IS limited sparse and desultory Indeed most voters 
make up their minds and act ultimately on that decision even before the 
campaigns begin Family background cultural milieu all of the inchoate 
pressures of socioeconomic status seem subtly to work on the voter in a 
process which is neither rational nor accompanied by high interest 

Substantial research supports these conclusions In particular thevot 
ing studies provide data on two related subjects the pohuca! capacity of 
individual voters and thecausalinfluencesonballoting Dependent voters 
are deficient on both grounds Few give serious consideration to pubk 
matters Even the majority whodo vote are not greatly concerned over the 

outcome Beyond voting most refrain from further participation /n or 

ganized political life such as financial contributions attending political 
rallies or membership in community organizations _ 

The capacity of dependent voters for mformedjudgment is limited On 

thetwo most vital issuesofthe I948campaign forexample onlyasixth® 
the voters could report accurately the position of both Harry Truman and 
Thomas Dewey ** On a longer senes of issues m 1956 no more than a 
third was able to offer an informed opinion on any particular 
relevant to the election choice ** A broader perspective on politics is st 
rarer In 1956 only 2 5 percemof the population were ideologues who 
clearly perceived a fundamental liberal conservative continuum on 
which various of the political objects might be located If less elaborate 
conceptual schemes of politics are included this group still constitute 
only an eighth of the population ” Similarly when ask^ to explain sue 

terms as liberal and "conservative only 15 percent could provide an 

extended explanation “ 

In place of individualjudgment group influences determine the 
pendent voter s choice A peison thinks politically as he is socially 
for his vote IS formed in the midst ofagroupdecision — if indeed itmay 
be called a decision at all Therefore the Catholic vote or the here i 
tary vote is explainable less as principle than as a traditional social a 
legiance The ordinary voter bewildered by the complexity of modern 
political problems unable to determine clearly what the consequences are 
of alternatne lines of action remote from the arena and incapable o 
bringing information to bear on pnnaple votes the way trusted peop 
around him are voting 
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Of tlie various mnuencing groups, iheiuost important for this voter is 
his party Arfinity to the Republicans and Democrats is not unique, but 
provides a social reference point, much like membership in a union or 
religious community Party ' is a type of social group, a group that hap- 
pens to be political Attachment to this group IS thercrore ps) chological in 
character, and is not essentially a political phenomenon "“The theme of 
electoral studies, thus, has been “primarily the role of enduring partisan 
commitments in shaping attitudes toward politics The voter’s evalua- 
tions of candidates and issues ate distorted by his partisanship His choices 
are “guided by essentially nonrational political patlisanship that is cultur- 
ally transmitted from generation to generation in the course of normal 
sociahration processes— the same as is ’character.' ’breeding,’ or any other 
of the abstruse terms used to describe a cultural heritage ’ ” 

While partisanship strongly affects voting choices, this connection is not 
based on policy preferences Parly loyally has not been founded on a 
general liberal or conservative posture, nor on opinions about interna- 
tional issues and has been related to only five of twenty-four speafic 
policy questions Both Democrats and Republicans have favored such 
proposals as federal aid to education, while large proportions in both 
parties hav e been unenlhusiastic about suggestions such as public owner- 
ship of natural resources ’■ 

Unable to focus upon issues, dependent voters cannot substantially 
affect public policy Only a small proportion of the electorate meets 
democratic ideals ’Once below the higher deciles of the population, there 
are mamr barriers to understanding that disrupt the processing of even 
that information about public policy to which the person attends ” As a 
result the cilirenty ’ is almost completely unable to judge the rationality of 
government actions, knowing little of particular policies and what has led 
to them, the mass electorate is not able to appraise either us goals or the 
appropriateness of the means chosen to serve these goals ’ “ Policy deci 
siom are necessarily left to unmandaled government officials, for ’ indi- 
vidual voting decisions hav e no direa consequences for public policy, and 
conversely, the actions of government fiom election to election have no 

discernibleresonanccinthemindsofvoters 

’^he portrait of the dependent voter has been widely accepted a, a 

faithful likeness but varying ideological judgments have followed The 

conservative conclusion has been to employ the findings to develop a new 
normative theory of democracy, aptly termed the theoiy of democratic 
duism “ The electorate, pictured “ “"3"”™ “^"ow.ng, is 

potentially dangerous according to ihts theory The inability of the 
SndemocLtic mass to affca policy is therefore ran as desirable, since 
decisions will be left to those more informed and more supportive of 
American institutions Furthermore voterapathy ignorance andlacko/ 
tmemfe are actually beuenoal for such au.tudcs promote stability 
Lderation “The prevalent absence of commlmeiu 
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of the few intense partisans and ideologists Individual vices become 

public virtues, for' the very lowaffcct of most voters, their lack of ideolog 

leal commitment, and the low faith in the efficacy of politics makes 
political concord relatively easy to achieve 
The same portrait, however, has been employed for very different 
purposes Radical writers have seen the voting studies as demonstrating 
the duappearance of democracy in America In their view the public 
citizen has been reduced to the mass man ‘ He cannot detach himself m 
order to observe, much less to evaluate, what he is experiencing, much less 
what he is not experiencing Rather than that internal discussion we call 
reflection, he is accompanied through his life experience with a sort of 
unconscious, echoing monologue He has no projects of his own he 
fulfills the routines that exist * *• Under these conditions, the choices of 
voters are easily manipulated ‘The prevailing level of opinion has be 
come a level of falsehood,” where officials are "elected under conditions 
of effective and freely accepted indoctrination ’ 

These conclusions, whether conservative or radical, are alike in their 
basic contempt of the electorate Ifvotersareessentiallynonrational their 
choices can be deliberately controlled Issue appeals can be abandoned, 
while the uninformed, conceptually limited, and indoctrinated electorate 
IS approached through attention getting but irrelevant campaigns A 
winning smile or religious enmity or an empty slogan will promote pohti 
cal careers better than a concern with relevant problems An academic 
portrait of the dependent voter is the unintended intellectual foundation 
of the merchandized candidate 

TheRespanstve Voter NaUonal events have spurred revisionary research 
on electoral behavior In recent years, political involvement has dearly 
increased, although the locus of participation has been not only in polling 
places but still more in marches, gathering of petitions, and demonstra 
tions Accepted political truths arc called into question when the Republi- 
cans nominate a pure ideological conservative for president and the 
Democrats choose a pure ideological liberal, when the South becomes 
heavily Republican and Congress consistently Democratic, and when 
benevolent presidential power turns toward autocracy New issues of 
■^^ce, war, and life style have reached and divided the citizenry The 
hstance of politics is no longer Tocqueville s lesser controversies," but 
j ultimate questions of who should live and who should die 
In this context, an alternatne portrait of the electorate has been drawn, 
of the responsive voter The character of this voter, and the influ- 
ences upon his choices, are not permanent, but change with the circum 
stances of the times and with political events Issues are often important to 
the responsive voter In the proper environment, public questions and the 
candidates’ usue positions ^come critical to the electoral decision Van 
ety in electoral behavior is most evident, not determinism 
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The variation in the stimuli provided by political leadership, parties, 
and candidates is particularly impor^nt in this view of the voter, for the 
popular response will be strongly conditioned by these stimuli “The voice 
of the people is but an echo," wrote V O Key.‘Eventhemostdiscnmmat> 
ing popular judgment can reflect only ambiguity, uncertainty or even 
foolishness if those are the qualities of the input into the echo chamber If 
the people can choose o’lly from among rascals, they are certain to choose 
a rascal When issues are raised effectively, however, the popular 
reaction changes “In the moment of truth m the polling booth, how the 
parties and candidates look on the issues seems the most relevant cue for 
much of the American electorate if conditions permit issues to be used ’ 
This argument is the basic undercoating of the responsive-voter portrait. 

Responsive voters are affected by their social characteristics such as race 
and economic position However, these characteristics are essentially 
permanent m nature If they alone affected ballot choices, every election 
would have the same result, and there would be neither short term nor 
long-term shifts m the vote In fact, other influences also arc important, 
and elections cannot be understood by emphasizing single features 
Rather than determinism, analysis reveals that "social c^racteristics 
move into and out of the rone of political relevance, that they ’explain* the 
actions of some people and not those of others, and that insofar as social 
characteristics determine political preference they encounter consider- 
able friction ' 

There is a further problem m the deterministic approach, for it does 
not explain the particular partisan direction of a social group While 
businessmen or blacks each have distinct group interests, there is no in- 
herent, nonpoliCical reason why these interests always must be expressed 
as black support of the Democrats or business baclung for the Republi- 
cans Historically, m fact, each group has changed its partisanship 
Soaological influence “indeed explains acertain uniformity of choice but 
not the political direction of the choice An explanation will always have to 
be sought in outside factors, and it is probable that, in the last resort, these 
factors will be the acuvities of the parties and the government m the 
present and past’®* 

\Vhile the responsive voter evidences party loyalty, this attachment does 
not determine his vote In the aggregate, in fact, the combination of 
steadfast independence and temporary defections from party loj-alty 
means that ‘ electoral dynamism of some sort seems almost as normal as 
electoral stability ’ **On the individual level, partisanship does not neces- 
sarily mean loyalty devoid of issue content, but may indeed be a rational 
coune for the voter To v otc along party lines can be an cfTicicnt means 
for the individual to reduce the personal costs of pariicipatjon, while still 
expressing his general judgment on the government and opposition 
Adhering to a party can also be an effective expression of the voter’s 
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particular interests “There » a rational component to party identifica 
ttons rooted m group norms,”** for the interests of a group may be best 
expressed by support of a particular party Blacks’ support of the Demo- 
crats, or business men’s support of the Republicans may not be thoughtless 
conformity to a social group, but an expression of a policy preference 
Moreover, over time, there is an increasing parallelism between the 
electorate’s issue positions and its partisan choices ** 

The fact of group or party loyalty therefore can be viewed in two 
different ways In the portrait of the dependent voter these facts are 
interpreted as demonstrating the inauention and mcapaaty of the elec 
torate In the portrait of the responsive voter, the same facts may be 
interpreted as consistent with the issue and candidate preferences of the 
voters The accuracy of the second interpretation will be tested by the 
consistency between these preferences and actual ballot choices A busi 
nessman voting Republican simply to follow his social group is dependent 
on that group for political guidance, while a businessman voting Republi- 
can to promote his policy objectives is responsive to contemporary Wtcs 

Contrary to the deterministic portrait, the responsive voter evidences 
considerable awareness of ideology and issues However, voting choice 
may be reasonable but inarticulate, for ‘ the reasoning that lies behind the 
choice u often made in private language which the chooser never learns to 
translate into words intelligible to others because there is ordinarily n® 
need for him to do so ' ** Direct questions may underestimate voter 
awareness When other techniques are employed, popular attitudes be- 
come more comprehensible ** Tor example, lengthy interviews, even 
among persons of limited education and articulateness, evoke an undcrly 
ing ideological viewpoint ** Another method is to rely on multiple ques 
tions, rather than a single indicator, as an index of consciousness. 
Through these broader techniques, over a fifth of the electorate was 
found to be ideologically aware m 1956, using concepts such as liberalism 
and conservatism explicitly, or by implication in references to ‘ the mdi 
vidual and the state, the role and power of government, welfare, fre® 
enterprise, and posture toward change ' ** These proportions increase 
substantially in later eleaions 

The public judgments of the responsive voter can have a substantial 
impaa on his vote, depending on thesalience of issues and the campa'g” 
strategies of a particular election Many persons change their partis^ 
choice from one election to the next, and these changes are closely related 
to their posiuons on the issues and their assessment of the abilities of the 
candidates The resulting portrait "ts not one of an electorate 
jacketedbyscxiialdetermmantsormoved by subconsaous urges ingg®*"®® 
by devilishly skillful propagandists It is rather one of an electorate moved 
by concern about central and relevant quesuons of public policy, of 
governmental performance, and of executive personality ' ** 
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But the electorate can choose only from the options presented to it and 
these akematives are not always distinct on any single issue and are never 
distinct on all dimensions of judgment Even when the choices are dear 
the individual voter is unlikely to agree fully with one candidate on all 
questions In a contest between a rabid segregationist and an advocate of 
compulsory statewide busing for whom does the gradual integrationist 
vote^ He is likely either to ignore the issue or to select the Candida te closer 
to his own intermediate position even though dissatisfied partially with 
both Fuller explanations of elections must consider not only the voters 
butalsothealternativecandidaicsandfiarties andthevoters closenessor 
proximity to them on various attitudes It is not theoretically sound nor 
even particularly logical to attempt to explain a voter s behavior solely on 
the basis of h» own positions on issues disregarding his perception of the 
locations of the candidates and/or parties on those same dimensions ** 
The behavior of the voters vanes with the character of the available 
choices 

Electoral sensitivity to issues has been particularly evident m recent 
presidential contests A concern forspecific issues is evident m 1964 and is 
as closely correlated to the vote as party identification itself ** Evaluations 
of policy on Vietnam and rivd rights and of the performance of the 
Johnson adminiscracion were the vital infiuences m the 1968 contest 
while overall relative proximity to the cand dates and parties on the 
issues 18 the best predictorof the vote "**surpassmg party identification in 
Us effect Again m 1972 ideology and issue voting in that election 
provide a means for better explaining the unique dements of the contest 
than do social characteristics the candidates the events of the campaign 
political alienation cultural onentauons or partisan identification 

The portrait of the responsive voter that appears in these recent elec 
tions has been drawn by different methodological instruments than were 
used to draw the dependent voter The different results may have been 
obtained then from variations in technique Yet it seems more likely that 
the differences reflect variation m behavior m different periods Time 
Itself must be considered as a cniaal contextual variable Rather than 
being an unchang ng behavior voUng vanes with circumstances for 

elections differ enormously m their nature their meaning and their 
conseguences 

Any conclusions drawn from a given election may therefore reflect not 
permanent voter characteristics but rather that contests particular 
influences — composition of the parties specific issues or their absence 
and the given candidates The Insic findings of electoral stab lity m the 
pioneering voting studies are not necessarily enduring truths but may be 
a product of investigator s misfortune in analyzing campaigns in which 
the tidesof change were weak The particular conclusion of low ideofog 
ical awareness among the voters during the Eisenhower period may have 
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resulted from the generally low levd of ideological stimulation dunngthu 

The different arcumstances of the 1960s and 1970s parallel change m 
the electorate In explaining the greater impact of policy issues in the 
latter period, the simple fact that research is conducted in a different 
environment is more important than changed techniques Whatever the 
measure employed, ideology was more evident after 1960 than in earlier 
deliberately replicated previous research, analysts 
wou find an immense increase in the internal consistency of the views of 
t e mencan public, which can only be explained by its reactions to the 

There is no single answer, then, to the question, “who is the American 
voter? The question must be furthcrspecified by ‘ when ’ and “where," as 
we shall attempt to do in this book Certainly American voters are not 
pwsisiendy interested and active, and surely the Jeffersonian dream of 
independent yeomen discussing politics learnedly is unachievable Co- 
herent and well argued political philosophies are no more to be expected 
at shopping centers than in college classrooms Yet, if voters arc unlikely 
to be philosopher kings, neither must they be regarded as insignificant 
helots Americans are concerned about their futures and their country’s 
future Mcent research argues that they can understand issues and can 
express their concerns Although those concerns may be expressed in the 
streets they can also be expressed at the polling place Not fixed in their 
a ^P^nces by party tradition or group memberships the electorate can 
respond differently when the times and the alternatives favor change For 
the future, the behavior of the voters will depend on what the future 
brings into their view 


THE FUTURE AMERICAN VOTER 

Two alternative portraits of the electorate ha ve been sketched above One 
emphasizes stability in voting beliavior, with the largest proportion of the 
vote dependent on enduring factors such as group membership and 
^partisanship, neither coherent ideologies nor the particular issues of the 
ttimes are seen as having major impact The other portrait places more 
mphasis on change, on the responsiveness of the electorate to new 
^ in the environment, and on the electorate’s ability to grasp coher* 
internally consistent, belief systems and to effeauate policy prefer- 
Winces in its vote 

Both of these portraits are based on competent research and can be 
partially reconciled by including time as an important variable The 
dependent voter is more common in an menial era such as that of the 
Eisenhoweradministration, while the responsive voter IS more evident in 
penods of turmoil such as the Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon jean This 
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evenhanded generalization, however, immediateJy raises new questions 
Which voter predominates m “normal* times, and which in exceptional 
ones? What is to be expected most of the time, relative passivity on the part 
of the electorate or relative concern? 

Ladd and Hadley argue that the model of voter responsiveness is the 
one that usually applies “Always manifesting ample internal disagree- 
ments, Republicans and Democrats have nonetheless been m clear policy 
conflict throughout the 1930s, in the course of Truman s presidency and 
into the early Eisenhower years, and now again in the 1960s and 1970s ’ 
In an unusual period such as the late 1950s, but only rarely, the voters will 
‘not be distinguished by notable differences in issue positions, will not 
consider policy judgments very important to their electoral choice, and 
will not perceive the parties as programmatically distinct ’ 

Probably the more common view is ihat it js the recent period, particu 
larly the turmoil of the 1960s, that is unusual Voter inactivity is seen as the 
likely condition of American history The rise m citizen awareness and 
activity IS seen as a unique response to unique circumstances, and it is 
therefore concluded that popular opinion was abnormallystimulatedand 
crystallized m the recent conflictful period Popular analyses tend in 
similar directions Commentators refer to quiet on college campuses, the 
ending of American involvement m Vietnam, abolition of the draft, and 
the absence of large scale urban violence Given the absence of unusual 
conditions, the unusual degree of voter consciousness will recede 
The 1972 election provided an early and partial test of these argu- 
ments In Its platform, the Republican party emphasized its performance 
in achieving a degree of stability domestically and a reduction of Amen 
can military commitment abroad By objective standards as well, there was 
less overt turmoil in the nation If voter responsiveness were the result 
only of severe disturbances, we would expect a regression toward the 
characteristics of earlier times In the data to be analyzed below, how ever, 
there is little evidence of such regression The awareness of issues, and 
their effect on the vote, do not decline A preliminary conclusion is that 
the model of voter responsiveness applies even to a more normal’ time 
More generally, there are theoreucal reasons for believing that the new 
portraitofthevoieris drawn m permanent oils not erasable crayons The 
total system has chanjted, not only individual voters Recent turmoils can 
be seen, not as passing events, but as evidence of a major change, the 
political modernization of the United States 

At first reading, it would appear strange to apply the concept of mod- 
ernization to the United States which has often been characterized as the 
model for developing nations” However, America’s development has 
shown more of an economic than political character Us technology 
systems of mass production, and consumer goods indeed are prototypes 
for the world Its political institutions, on the other hand, have not 
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progressed, Huntmgton argues, beyond the state ofthe ‘Tudor polity’ of 
Elizabethan England Where the genuinely modern slate has rationalized 
centralized authority, power in the United States is deliberately fractured, 
checked, and limited Where we find m the modem state specialized 
structures of authority, we find in Amenca separated mstituuons and 
shared powers Where modern parties attempt to mobilize the entire 
population. Democratic and Republican parties have only limited effect 
on most ciuzens’ lives ‘The United States thus combines the world s most 
modern society with one of the world’s most antique polities ’ ** 

In contrast to the past, the nation today is undergoing rapid political 
modernization, and this development is the root cause of the change in 
electoral behavior The modernizing process is evident in four trends 
increased political participation, the loss of tradiuonal authority, nauonal 
integration, and the growth of ideology 

Increased participation is one of the signs of modernization It is evi 
dent even in the relatively privileged middle class, which is turning to 
politics as a new form of leisure activity and soaal service But new 
involvement is more marked among those who previously have been 
excluded from sustained political aaion Although they have not been 
fully socialized into the parties, targe numbers of blacks, the poor, women, 
and the young have been brought into politics Their political action ts not 
always through the electoral process, but demonstrations, takeover of 
buildings, deliberate violence, and construction workers’ marches can be 
even more potent poliucal acts The United States today bears the marks 
of a society m which large numbers of people are rapidly entering the 
political system and making demands on it, though not through the 
established party organizations 

Modernization also involves the loss of traditional authority and pres- 
tige, and this feature is also notably visible m contemporary Amenca The 
destruction of the southern racial code by blacks insistent on equality, the 
forced resignauon of the vice-president and the virtual impeachment of 
the president, the castigation of male chauvinists by women’s liberation 
advocates, the disregard for legal restraints in the smoking of manjuana, 
and the beating of college students by policemen — these diverse 
i^henomena are alike in being attacks on past authority or previously 
Privileged groups Those previously subordinate m status no longer ac- 
. the legitimacy of the tradiuona! hierarchy 
f A third major feature of the current poliucal modernization is the 
movement toward the nationalization of American soaety This de- 
velopment is not new, but it represents a clear source of the current 
tensions The United States is now economically centralized by its ma- 
ture capitalistic industries The issues we face are now nauonal issues 
race, war, polluuon, urban life Through television, universal educa- 
Uon, and residential mobility, we have developed a common poliucal 
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discourse m an increasingly homogeneous society Even our formal 
governmental insututions evidence the beginning of centralization, 
notably in the growth of the unchecked presidential power and the 
national bureaucracy 

Lastl)', m a period of modernization the type of political demand 
changes Particularistic claims — such as an individuals demand for a 
patronage position — become less dominant The stress comes to be more 
on group demands As group consciousness heightens, ideologies de 
velop, functioning to present a unified explanation of the political world 
to group members, to increase the solidarity of the group, and to make 
wide-ranging demands on the polity The movement to black unity is 
probably the clearest contemporary American example of the develop- 
ment of ideology through an increase in group consciousness This form 
of political modernization is also found among other groups A new 
awareness of identity is evident among other minorities, students, women, 
and white ethnic groups 

Group consciousness often means the escalation of political conflict, 
because demands are phrased m colJeciivc, ideological, moralistic— and 
therefore nonnegoiiable— terms The redefinition of political disputes is 
now evident m the United States, where conflicts seem to involve very 
basic values rather than merely opposing interests The polarization of 
hawks and doves was not only a question of specific policy m Vietnam, it 
was a difference over the values of patriotism, aniicommunism, and 
military involvement The dispute between young and old is noton policy 
issues, where there is actually relatively little difference of opinion, the 
conflict, where it exists, is over life styles The conflict over race is not 
only — and perhaps not primarily — over imegratmga suburban school or 
ending discrimination m construction It involves issues of the meaning of 
equality, of the differences between achievement and ascriptive criteria, 
and of the personal psychological defenses involved in racism 

These modernizing trends h ill be continually reflected in the behavior 
of the electorate The outlook is for paruapation rather than disinterest, 
for change rather than tradition, for national rather than local power, for 
ideological rather than indi\ idual demands This political development m 
the United States brings the portrait of the responsive voter into higher 
relief The shift from the dependent voter is not total, nor necessarily 
constant, but jt is likely to be permanent 

The behavior of the electorate will continue to be greatly affected by the 
external environment When events raise certain issues to prominence, 
voters will be able to respond Particularly critical is the role of political 
leadership U remains unlikely that voters will be able to seek out for 
themselves the information necessary to create an organized view of the 
political world The electorate is capablcof responsiveness, but the parties 
and candidates must find appropriate sumuh for creating a response The 
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underlying trends toward modernization are creating the conditions fora 
participatory and aware citizenry, as well as increasing the stridency of 
conflict 

Surely the issues affecting the lives of American men and women wO! 
not disappear Political leaders can make the ballot relevant to the resolu- 
tion of those issues, or they can ignore them and thereby foster alienation 
and fury After the leaders choose their course of action, the voters too 
will choose 

The following chapters are a detailed examination of the factors affect 
mg electoral behavior, particularly the vote for president, from 1960 to 
1972 The continuing emphasis in these chapters will be on two questions 
the relative importance of issue concerns as against the long term social 
and political memberships of the voters, and the variation in voter re- 
sponse over the course of the four presidential contests emphasized in the 
analysis 

Since party loyalty has been established as the most important influence 
on the vote, we begin with an examination of the changing distribution 
and effect of partisanship, the differences between the partisans and 
Independents, and the sources of Democratic and Republican affinity 
Next, we analyze four demographic characteristics of the population 
—social class, sex, age, and race— and their relationships to such behavior 
as voting participation, opinions, and vote For each of these fixed chaiac 
(eristics, an assessment is made of its relative impact on the vote, when 
compared to the impact of issues 

We then turn to a more direct examination of issues In Chapter 7, the 
unrestricted answers of respondents are employed to discover the 
lems of greatest concern to the voters over this period, their evaluations of 
parties and candidates and the relative importance of evaluative dimen 
sions in past presidential contests In the following chapter, we trace the 
changes m voters’ loyalties, issue preferences, and perceptions of the 
parties The various strands of data are then put back together in a causal 
analysts of three presidential elections This proced ure summarizes the 
comparative and variable impact of partisanship, social characteristics 
and political attitudes In conclusion, implications are drawn from the 
findings for the future of American politics 

This analysis, hopefully, is more than an academic exercise The argu 
ment essentially representsa sutcmentofraith in democratic elections a 
belief that they are concerned with important questions and that voters 
can deal meaningfully with these questions Despite America’s long c* 

pcnence with free voung the milityand significance of popular elections 

IS still debated today At one time, the debate was conducted between 
anstocratic Federalists and democratic Republicans Today, that debate 
conunues among political scientists 
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Tocqueville might have been wnimg of these academic factions in 
observing that “the greater part of them are more or less connected with 
one or the other of those two great divisions which have always existed in 
free communities The deeper we penetrate into the inmost thought of 
these parties, the more we perceive that the object of the one is to limit and 
that of the other to extend the authority of the people I affirm that 

anstocratic or democratic passions may easily be detected at the bottom of 
all parties, and that, although they escape a superficial observation, they 
are the mam point and soul of every (action m the United States ’ This 
book constitutes one vote for the democratic faction 
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PARTY LOYALTY 
AND PARTY CHOICE 


To study America is to study American parties As the Constitution 
was spawned by a reform caucus. * national life has been continually 
nourished b) organized factions and their leaders Temtorial expansion 
emancipation of the slaves, and social reform have been the work of 
politicians such as Jefferson. Lancoln, and Roosevelt Selecting the 
dates and organizing the ballot, those who hold power lodayare identified 
wall the Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey The >oters 
choose not only mdiMduals, but parties as well 

The penasn cness of party is reflected in the portrait of the dependent 
voter Loyalty to party is the focal point of the portrait This voter * 
affinity to Republicans and Democrats is established early in life, largely 
on the basis of habit and group tradition This loyalty affects all poliuci 
perceptions and behavior, particularly the crucial act of voting “Partisan 
ship is the most important single influence on political opinions an 
voting behavior," emphasizes a leading analyst "Many other influences 
are at w ork on voters in our society, but none compare in significance w it 
partisanship the feeling of sympathy for, and loyalty to a pohtica 

party whicli an individual acquires (prabably) during childhood an 
which endures (usually) with increasing intensity through Iiis life 
In less sophisticated language, Tlieodore Roosevelt learned of ih^ 
tenacity of pirtisansliip while campaigning m the erstwhile Democratic 
Soutli As this Republican p'tsidcm was speaking lie became disturbs 
by a member of llic audience t>ho tiimerl aside all of Roosevelt s argu 
mcnls v»ith the incantation, “My granddaddy was a Dcmocnl my daddy 
wasaDcnnKrat,niid 1 ni a Democrat Ultimately enraged by thisdivpuy 
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of blind loyalty, Roosevelt confronted the voter 'Well, if your grand- 
father were a Republican, and your father were a Republican, what would 
you be’” The answer was quick, "Why I’d be a damn fool, of course ” 

Whatever the terms of discourse, the influence of partisanship on 
electoral behavior is widely accepted Analysis of any given election typi- 
cally begins with the premise of sheer persistence Democrats will vote for 
the Democratic candidate and the Republicans for the Republican 
nominee While the particular circumstances of a campaign may change 
expectations, the presumption is ‘that the normal rate associated with any 
population depends entirely on the underlying distribution of party loyal- 
ties, and that the actual vote in any election, although influenced by 
short term forces, still is largely determined by that distribution 

In normal limes the premise is reasonable — but modern times are 
unlikely ever again to evidence the tranquillity of the 1950s As instability 
has developed in the total society, political constants too have declined 
Partisanship has become less vsidespread and less determinative of the 
vote Despite the fact that Democrats are far more numerous than Repub- 
licans, the party has won only one convincing national victory m the last 
two decades and has occupied the White House for only two of the last six 
administrations Despite the fact that Republicans have elected presidents 
frequently, they have controlled the Congress for only two years in the 
past quarter of a century Party loyalties no longer explain election out- 
comes Candidates cannot march to victory at the head of a partisan army 
It IS now necessary to mobilize irregulars and occasional volunteers A 
reliance on sunshine ]o)aIists has brought us toa time that tries politicians' 
souls 

CHANGING PARTY LOYALTIES 

Our consideration of partisanship, and of the other topics m this book, 
depends on data collected m national survc)s by scholars at the Survey 
Research Center of the University of Michigan In each presidential 
election since 19 18, a sample of up to 2,000 persons has been carefully 
selected, representing m miniature the civ than voting age population of 
the United States These persons have then been interviewed twice, once 
before and once immtdntcl) after Election Day, with each interview 
fjpica/^ fasnng over an ho«r Beesase c/at sJcnpAr stcc ts /jcge, snd 
bccniise the nccessTr> procedures have been foUovvcd meticulously, we 
can have great confidence in the validit) of the results Muhin known 
siaiisncal hmits ihc answ ers of iJiose imen lew cil correspond to llie opin- 
ions of the nation 

Tlic relevant data on partisanship consist of the “part) identifications" 
of the voters A Iwsic question in each survey concerns the individual s 
ps>chologinl self idcnuficaiion with the parties Respondents Invc been 
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approximately equal m number, in 1972 the fainthearted predominated 
Within the party ranks by better than a S 2 margin 

These trends apparently show the decay of partisan vigor It is possible, 
however, that they canbe simply explained, and without discomfort to the 
parties, by reference to the changing age distribution of the electorate In 
recent elections, the children of the postwar * baby boom” have begun to 
vote, and their ranks have been further swollen by the enfranchisement of 
18 year-olds The reduced partisanship of the total electorate maybe 
simply a demographic artifact of its more youthful character Possibly, as 
these youths mature, they will return to more normal patterns of partis^'' 
ship Such an effect of age would be expected of the dependent voter, 
while a responsive voter would be expected to show an mdependence 
based on his reactions to the polmcs of the times 

To test this explanation, the respondents m each election survey am 
classified into five poliucal generations on the basis of the time at which 
they were eligible to cast their first votes for president. 

The generations are defined by political milestones Much of recent 
American poliucs has been shaped by the events of Franklin Roosevelt s 
presidency, which saw the worst economic crisis in the nauon’s history, tbc 
approach of soaal revoluuon, the creation of a national welfare state, the 
reversal of party fortunes and the creauon of a Democratic party majority, 
and the waging of the world s most extensive and most dcstrucuve war 
The three oldest generations are defined in reference to these evetiU 
constituting the pre New Deal group, those who came of voung age wf 
the presidential elections from 1932 to 1944, and those whoenter^ tbc 
electorate after Roosevelt's death m the postwar elections of 1948 through 
1956 The two youngest generations are those that have gamed polin'^] 
maturity dunng the upheavals of recent times including those who fu^ 
voted from 1960 to 1968, and the large group of the newly enfranchised 

m 1972 

A generational analysis of partisanship, as m Table 2 1 , does show an 
effect of age In any of the last four elections, the proportion of Indepen 
dents increases from oldertoyoungercohorts In I972,thedispanticsam 
particularly great Whilclessthanafifthoftheprc New Deal group 
of partisan loyalties, this stance was assumed by more than half of the new 
voters given a choice between a Republican Nixon and a Democratic 
McGovern 

However, the general loosening of party ties cannot be attributed 
exclusively to the entrance of the new voters If we examine the same 
political cohorts over the four elections, we find nouceable change m all of 
the groups The willingness to abandon partisanship is relatively 
among the tw o oldest groups shaped in the heated political crucibleof the 
New Deal But even they evidence attitudes considerably different fro™ 
earlier behavior Given the histonca! record of aaual voting, we might 
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TABLE 2.1 / PARTISAN IDENTIFICATION BY POLITICAL GENERATIONS* 



Strong 

Democrat 

Weak Weak Strong 

Democrat Indepandent Republican Republican 

(N) 

Pre*N«w Deal 
1860 

22.9 

231 

188 

168 

20 8 

(637) 

1964 

307 

207 

14 6 

154 

182 

(410) 

1963 

265 

250 

16 9 

131 

175 

(343) 

1972 

205 

24 6 

196 

156 

192 

(419) 

New Deal 

1960 

20.3 

252 

286 

13 9 

136 

(679) 

1964 

278 

28 8 

222 

131 

99 

(497) 

1968 

202 

262 

264 

160 

93 

(451) 

1972 

20.S 

26 9 

252 

153 

119 

(620) 

Postwar 

1960 

209 

272 

269 

112 

13 7 

(498> 

1964 

251 

275 

259 

13 8 

80 

(375) 

1968 

232 

25 7 

312 

130 

66 

(378) 

1972 

157 

25 9 

352 

131 

101 

(567) 

Tlw 1960a 

1960 

37 

407 

296 

11 1 

14 8 

( M) 

1964 

229 

2S7 

329 

120 

64 

(249) 

1968 

11 6 

24.9 

432 

144 

5.9 

f3S4) 

1972 

69 

24 8 

460 

134 

66 

(843) 

New Voters 
1972 

87 

271 

609 

70 

54 

P91) 


*CM antrtM ara percantagn ^oriz9naIhr ty lows V> 1 DO parcant, auapt (Cf roundlrg arrort. 


expea che pre N'cw Deal group lo identify with the Republicans and the 
New Dealers to be overwhelmingly Detnocrauc. While contemporary 
party idenufications incline m these direcuons, the distribuuons show 
more simflaniy bctv>een these groups than might be expected In the 
postiN-ar group, considerable movement away from strong partisanship 
and toward independence is apparent Although aged 57 to 48 by 1972, 
this middle aged group has not >ct osstfied into party loyalty 

TJie most evident changes in partisanship occurred in those persons 
who came of political age in the turbulent 1960s. With each succeeding 
cleaion, this group became increasingly disaffeaed from both major 
parlies, and less willing to make a strong commitment to either Democrats 
or Republicans Tliesc changes cannot be explained by the successive 
addmonsofnewlyenfranchtsed presumablyunaffiliatcd.voters If these 
increments were the \ital factor. doafTeaion should be evident in 196-4 
and 1968, as new voters were added, but not in 1972.when all members of 
this cohort had prev lously reached vMingage In contrast, strong partisan 
fidelity grow-s in J96-I, but dimmuhessliarply m 1972 
The more tctuble cxplanauon for ihu generation’s evolving loyalties 
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transference of partisanship takes place today in little more than a major- 
ity of cases “ 

The decreased transmission of partisanship can be speafied further, by 
analyzing the five political generations In the table below, we divide the 
population by two variables the respondent’s own party identification in 
1972 and the loyally he attributes to that parent, whether mother or 
father, who was more interested in politics ** This analysis shows consid- 
erable decline in the direct inheritance of Democratic or Republican 
partisanship from parents to children Those entering the electorate 
before the New Deal remain generally faithful to the remembered party 
of their parent (65 percent of the group) There is a regular regression m 
loyalty to the two major parties from this steadfast generation to the 
youngest cohort, where fidelity is far less <»mmon (only 44 percent of all 
the new voters) 

To assess the relationship between the two factors, the statistical 
method of ordinal correlation can be employed The method, used exten- 
sively in this book, gauges the degree of association between two variables, 
each arranged in a definiteorder In Table 2 2, a high correlation shows 
that parental partisanship or independence is closely related to the 


TABLE Z2 / TRANSMISSION OF PARTISANSHIP BY POLITICAL GENERATIONS" 


•) Pre-New Deal 

Parents Partisanship 
Oem (nd Rep 

b) New Deal 

Respondents 

Partisanship 

Dem 36 1 8 

Ind 10 1 6 

Rep 6 1 29 

Respondents 

Parusanship 


N-335 Q=89 


c) Postwar 

Parents Partoanshfp 
Dem Ind Rep 

tf} The 196DS 

Responderta 

Partisanship 

Dem 37 1 4 

Ind 18 4 12 

Rep 10 1 13 

N‘>48S G»58 

Respondents 

Partisanship 

•>KeiwVotat%,1S72 

parenfs Pai^anshlp 
Dem Ind Rep 
(ttspo«onrs IS" K n iJ 



N-339 Q-70 


Parenfs Partisanship 
Dem fnd Rap 
Dem 41 2 s 

tnd 13 3 8 

Hep 7 1 20 

N-523 G-71 

Paienrs Partisansh^ 
Dem Ind Rep 
DetTt 32 t 2 
ind 21 9 15 

Rep 4 2 14 

Go 78 


*T7m ency h Mch c«S U the percentage pf die tgtal cohort arrang 1972 vonri wteh boffi the 

Oesignajed party a^-idanCSea&on and ew parry IdenPAcoBonaiPtbufed tome parent wW greater Interest kt 

poMcs. 
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respondent’s loyalties The precise relationship is measured ere y 
statistical coeffiaent designated as gamma, or G, which vanes , 

when there is no relationship, to 1 0, when the two factors arc comp 
associated , - 

These data, and the staustical measures, substanuate the J 

trends of Amencan politics ThegreatimpactoftheDeprcssionyea 

large numbers of persons entering the electorate around that 
switch completely from the party of their parents As the paiues 
sponded to the problems of the time, the^ voters’ choices were rcai^ 
Class divisions previously disguised b^me manifest when the vital 
centered on the distnbution of wealth and likelihood of bodfly , 
Habitual acceptance of parental faith was less hkely when the o j 
faith provided little solace In the crises of the time, new 
sumulated In all, 14 percent of the three older generauons 
great divide in both directions between the Republicans and ^ 

The change is most marked in the lower ordmal correlation 
postwar generation, most of whose parents began to vote before « 

In more recent times, defecuon from the parent s faith has 
partisan independence, rather than adherence to the opposition ^ 
fied with their political inheritance, the newer generations have *1® 
attracted either by the obvious altemauve Since the change m * 
has been less complete than in previous generauons, the ordinal co 
tions are relatively high However, these newer groups have many v 
years before them, and may still show complete transformauon iw 
polmcal faith of their parents 

Both of the major parties as presently constituted are unapp^ 
This reduced transmusion of party loyalty parually accounts 
lessened degree of partisanship previously noted in the total ^ 
As new independent voters have entered the system, they have 
more loyal partisans Joined by older persons who have loosen 
removed party bonds, these voters have made voung less static and ni 
potentially responsive Partisanship is less extensive, less 
less conunuous across generauons It is therefore less explanatory as w 


SOURCES OF PARTISANSHIP 

Party loyalty, however extensive, reflects the individual s social and 
cal environment In the dependent portrait. Democratic and 
idenufication is assocuted with the voters demographic characters ^ 
Findings of a relauonship between soaal and pohucal <iharacterisuO ^ 

then oversimplified toaconcepuonofvoungnotasacivicdecision 

an almost purely determmisuc act. Given knowledge of certain ^ 
tensucs of a voter — his occupauon, his residence, his religion, hi» n^ jj 

origin, and perhaps certam of his attitudes — one can predict with a 
probability the direction of his vote "** 
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The onginal emphasis m explanations of voting was on factors related 
to social ^ss, such as income and occupauon The election of 1960 
brought increased awareness of the importance of religion With the 
developmenlofblackconsaousness, and of white reactions to it, the effect 
of race and ethnic group has been stressed The advent of the youth 
culture and of women’s liberation has sumulaied discussion of the effects 
of age and sex on political behavior ** 

These interpretations are alike in seeing political attitudes such as 
partisanship as determined by nonpolitical forces A person's Democratic 
or Republican loyalty is not explained by his views on policy questions and 
his evaluation of party nominees Instead, the emphasis is on his categori- 
cal memberships, whether class, religion, race, sex, or age Loyally, like 
love, is blind, for the voter's vision is so fully shaped by his social groups 
that he sees only what supports his preconceptions 
When political factors are introduced in these explanations, they are 
secondary and remote m time The presumed southern support of the 
Democrats is attributed to the Civil War, when the opposition Republicans 
led the subjugation of the region,” Catholic loyalty to the same party is 
related to the distant candidacy of A1 Smith for president in 1928 or to the 
aid provided Catholic immigrants by the classic urban machines,” work- 
mg class and black support is held to be a reflex developed forty years 
ago Once established, loyalties become habits, not judgments subject Co 
reconsideration These remote influences continue to have a present 
effect because of the mtergenerational transmission of partisanship and 
the social reinforcement of political iradiuon Dependent voters are 
common, according to these explanations, typified by Theodore 
Roosevelt's heckler, declaring their loyalty to the party of their grand 
daddy and daddy, without regard to contemporary events 

In fact, voters fixed in their party loyalties by group cohesion are not 
readily apparent in the American electorate We have already discovered 
the shnnlage of partisanship and its diminished dirert transfer between 
generations Parly loyalty remains widespread even with these changes, 
but it IS not a simple reflecuon of social ^aracterisucs. The influence of 
social groups would be evident in marked differences in the party iden- 
tifications of opposed regions, classes, races, and religious communities 
Fewsuch marked contrasts exist, and the tendency is for these categorical 
aggregates to become more alike over time, as seen in Table 2 3 Rather 
than the parties being divided along social lines, they arc coming to 
resemble one another demographicaHy 

The effect of class is illusiraiive If social position dictated poliucal 
preference, most workers should be Democratic and most of the middle 
class Republican, but such polarization has never been evident A deter- 
ministic premue would ako predret growing Republican strength As the 
growth ofihcAmencan economy has brought ever larger proportions of 
the electorate to the white collar estate, many would be expeaed to 
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TABLE 2Ji / DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTER OF THE PARTIES* 

»eo i»M 

eo wo I WW tR 8D WD » WH SB 

20 28.7 22 6 \7i 144 35.1 26 7 16 7 1Q4 Ti 

2U 27 7 24 5 154 104 24.6 26 1 240 15 4 67 

17 0 22.2 247 ISO 224 204 186 285 151 156 

124 294 266 104 214 fS9 20 2 234 174 18» 

25 0 356 16 0 6.6 12.7 36 3 321 157 74 74 

126 206 25f 167 177 224 £10 23S 164 146 

204 257 224 146 16 6 244 254 256 146 152 

266 214 414 104 64 044 226 164 54 50 

154 274 246 156 161 214 235 284 14T 165 

224 256 260 144 10 6 316 7T1 246 III 54 

153 206 211 162 238 214 217 217 166 1«* 

235 277 215 125 147 324 257 224 104 51 

16 8 214 224 134 201 255 24 7 204 <54 <51 

26 6 32.8 230 100 8 6 311 274 24. 7 5* ** 

'WUMnoactiyov p«ro8r)U9«5ln84cAC4fl5M7nto>nl*ll7byrDwstDtOOp«nonl.67C6Florio^''9 
iiron 80 * SOwg Oomoent, WO - Wssk Oomocrsl, I - M^penOont. Wn - Wool RspuUotn. 88 > 
Strono PoflMcon. 

assume the appropriate Republican iojraUy In reality, no such growth 
has occurred in the GOP Economically mobJe voters have earned ihcJf 
Democrauc loyalty with them into the middle class, eliminating the Re* 
publican advantage m this group '•Atthcsamctime there has been some 
diminution in Democratic strength m the party’s former stronghold, the 
workingclass, and a general increase in independence from partisanship 
The tot^ result is to dimmish sharply the economic polanzation of the 
parties On the basis of class, as on other demographic charactcnsucs 
auzens emphatically do not think poliucally as they are soaally 

The total effect of demographic factors on party loyalty can be 
evaluated through the statistical method of multiple regression In this 
method we employ a senes of independent variables — such as party 
identification, occupation religion The relative effect of each demo- 
graphic variable is shown by a statisuc known as the beta weight. The 

gTcaterihebetaweight,thegreateristhceffectoriheparticularv3nab\eit 

represents when the effect of all of ihemher factors u controlled Another 
statisuc, R*, measures the total effect of all the independent variables 
together In our example, R* measures the pereentageofthe variance in 
party identifications that is explained by a combination of eight demo- 
graphic vanables— occupauon, class identification, education, race, reli- 
gion, region, sex andage In thefoureleclionsfrom 1960to 1972,^oi 

the eight demographic variables together have had relauvely httlc effect 


Cducitien 

Lm than Hl(3i School 

High School 

SomaConago 

CoMgaOnduata 

naglon 

South 

N9n.SMh 

Rae« 

Whita 

Black 

OeeupaBon 

WhtaColar 


Claaa UanOScaUM 

MIdaaClasa 

Wonting Claaa 

lUdgton 

Prataatvil 
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TABLE 25 / DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTER OF THE PARTIES' [Continued] 


EduciOon 

Uis man K)gh School 
H«h School 
Soma Coiiaga 
Ceflaga 0/adua!* 

Non-South 

Raca 

Whita 

8iad( 

Occupation 
WhRa Collar 
Sua Collar 
ClMt tdanUllcatlon 
Mdda Oaas 
WortOngClaaa 


30.1 30 4 211 10« 7.S 

17S 2T.S 287 180 85 

12 4 22 7 379 167 104 

>3.3 >4 8 974 10.2 153 


StE les 107 


27 0 26 7 126 


274 160 119 


27 6 37 5 12 4 

252 38 8 123 

88 102 30 0 201 


13 7 23 0 373 14 6 


170 293 358 


'Wlttilneaetiyear paitonttgaa in aachcanaOdhotgooUBytiy fows to 1 00 peicont oxcepttorroundng 
WTors. SO « Strenq Oamoaat. WD • Weak OomocraL I • (ndapanOaht, WR > Waak Rapubi can SR ■ 
Evong Republican. 


on the voters’ partisanship About !6 percent of the vanance in parusan 
identifications could be explained by these vanables from 1960 to 1968, 
and but 9 percent in 1972 as measured by R* The relationship between 
the social groups of the voter and his party loyalty ivas only moderate in 
the past, and fell further in the last presidential election •* 

One additional factor can be employed to explain party loyalty, the 
tradition of partisanship itself While the tnnsmission of political fidelity 
has decreased in recent times, the process remains of major significance 
Children do not always remain in their parents’ party, but they are far less 
likely than others to join the opposition To assess the importance of such 
transmission, this factor is added to the onginal eight demographic vari- 
ables in a second multiple regression This enlarged analysis shows that as 
demographic factors have become less determinative, family inheritance 
has become the main support of patty ioyalty Table 2 4 presents tbe 
detailed results of the second multiple regression 

I^rty loyalty can be described as a ship held stably to its moonngs by a 
senes of ropes representing the vanous demographic variables These 
ropes have largely parted, leaving intergenerational transmission as the 
remaining, but weakening, anchor With parental partisanship included 
in the multiple regression, a total of about 30 percent of party loyalty can 
be explained, with the proportion slowly decreasing By 1972, of the total 
nmc vanables, taken indepcndcnily.only the relaiionshipbctween paren- 
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TABLE Z4 / THE SOURCES OF PARTISANSHIP 

(Beta Weights Multiple Regression ol Democratic Wentification)* 



1953-60** 

1964 

1963 

1972 

Parental Partisanship 

40 

40 


47 

Occupation 

-oa 

-05 

-00 

-07 

Class Identification 



-03 

-05 

Education 

-07 

-13 

-14 

-06 

Race 

09 

15 

33 

06 

Religion 

12 

06 

11 

10 

Region 

Z2 

10 

11 

03 

Sex 

02 

01 

01 

-01 

Age 

-03 

03 

-03 

-01 

Total R« 

325 

309 

3BS 

286 

Unique R* parental partisanship 

R* parental partisanship as 

139 

144 

109 

197 

First Vanable 

231 

Z15 

193 

257 


•The maonltuile of the coefMent Indceies Itw (ndependert effect of the gVen wrtable 
Went llcation Poaftrve relaflortshipe show that OemocraUeloyeny Is related to DemooeSc parental partisaiv 
ship white cdlar occupations. fniddledassWentiScatlon hloher education Cathofe religion. blai*»« 

eouihemreglon mafasex andoiderage Negative telaitonswp# show that DemoaaticloyaNy Is relalsdw 

the opposite soda] eharacleristies. 

••The 1 960 sample Is largely composed of persons prevlousfy Inwvlewed In 1 958. Since quesfcni en 
parental pattlsartship were not repeated In 1960 the resuJis et the 1958 sirvey we used. 

tal partisanship and current party identification results in an impressive 
'veight Once this factor is taken into account, none of the 
^^phic variables has a direct, unique effect on cunrem party loyalty* 
The importance of family inheritance can also be demonstrated by 
attention to the bottom rows of Table 2 4, detailing the amount of expla* 
nation provided by the luted vanables The first of these rows is the total 
R,* the variance explained by all of the nine independent vanables to- 
gether To locate the specific explanation provided by any single factor, 
such as parental partisanship, we must consider the order in which vari 
ables are included in the multiple regr«sion The explanation attnbuted 
to the first variable is inevitably exaggerated, because it gets ‘"credit” for all 
of the joint effects shared with other vanables The unique cxplanauon 
provided by any single vanable can be found by holdmg it back to the end 
of the procedure The beta weights remain the same in all of these 
operations 

InTable 2 4, the larger R* assocaied with parusanship results when it « 
entered first in the regression, thesmaller when it is held back to the end 
The second row represents the proportion of the vanance which may be 
uniquely attributed to parental partisanship, aside from any overlap with 
the demographic vanables By 1972, tha unique contribuuon of tradiuon 
constitutes the bulk of the total explanation The last row shows the 
explanation provided by parental partisanship as the first vanable 
The steadfastness of the party fauhful is highly problemaocal Loyalty 
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IS hardly supported any longer by associations with the basic group mem 
bershjps of the voters, but becomes ever more reliant on traditions that 
are themselves increasingly rejected by the new political generations The 
ship of party loyalty is now held largely by an aging rope If this rope fails 
to hold, the parties will be cast adnfc. 

THE NEW INDEPENDENT VOTER 

A marked change has occurred in American electoral politics Party 
loyalty IS less prevalent throughout (he electorate, less constant within and 
between generations, and less rooted m the underlying group life of the 
nation The voter is increasingly independent — of party ues, of fidelity to 
his parent's politics, of his groups norms The future decisions of the 
electorate are likely to be the decisions made by self identified Indepen- 
dents It IS therefore necessary that we examine this group in detail The 
new Independents may provide subjects for a new portrait of the depen- 
dent voter, one controlled by eampaign manipulation rather than by 
habitual partisanship Or they may evidence the capaaty for pohucal 
activity and awareness of issues expected of ‘he responsive voter 
Until the advent of survey research, the Inuependent voter was usually 
praised for hts individualism and emancipation from ‘ blmd party loy- 
alty ” Reform movements commonly have been supported by persons 
without partisan affiliations and have been direaed against the institu- 
tions of party government*' Empincal research, on the other hand, led to 
the very different conclusion that Independents were the “least admirable 
voters,"** not paragons of avic virtue “They have somewhat poorer 
knowledge of the issues, their image of the candidates is fainter, their 
interest in the campaign is less, their concern over the outcome is rela- 
tivelyshght.and their choice betwecncompctingcandidatcs, although it is 
indeed made later m the campaign, seems much less to spring from 
discoverable evaluauons of the elements of national poliucs ’ ** 

This lowly esumale of the Independent voter has become accepted 
truth in Amencan political saence, but poliual trends require a new 
desenpuon The recent growth m the proportion of Independents has 
come from persons of advanced educauon, the young, and those of 
higher social status — individuals who presumably arc able to analyze 
pohucal issues and to make sense of campaigns. As a total group, the 
Independents stDI include many who are disinterested and unaware, but 
their new recruits “has e largely been concentrated among preasely those 
strata in the population most likely to act through and in the pohucal 
system out of proportion to their numljeis This may point toward the 
progressive dissoluuon of the parties as action interm^ianes in electoral 
choice and other poliucally relevant acts It may also be indicative of the 
producuon of a mass base for independent pohucal movements of 
ideological tone and considerable long term staying power 
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A more complimentary view oflndependenU also results if the group tJ 
defined differently, by behavior rather than by self idenufication Those 
who switch votes from one election to another — behavioral Indepen 
dents, regardless of declared partisanshifi— are about as educated, con 
cemed, and aware of policy questions, as those who stay with the same 
patty TTiose who switch do so to support governmental policies or 
outlooks with which they agree, not because of subtle psychological or 
sociological peculiarities ' ** The reasonable behavior of switching voten 
IS consistent with the data on the new Independents To avoid the pro^ 
lems of fallible memories, however, the analysts that follows will depen 
primarily on the voters’ current self*idenufications 

Independents are worthy of both praise and disapproval By making* 
simple distinction between politics and elections, we can comprehend 
their two concurrent charaaenstics, disinterest in elections and awareness 
of politics Most of the measures used to evaluate the political consaous- 
ness of voters relate to election campaigns and parties Yet the Indepen 
dents, by definition, do not feci an identification with the parties an 
therefore cannot be expected to feel very involved with ihcrcs^ts ofpa^ 
contests It is still possible for an Independent to be concerned about the 
political world, and knowledgeable about its issues and contexts 
rationally to deade that he is indifferent speafically to the Democrats 
and Republicans To judge by recent evidence the unaffiliated voter 
IS as qualified a attaen as the party loyalist The Independent u no 
indifferent Rather he is simply — and tautologically — unconstrained y 
partisanship 

Three kinds of evidence of political awareness in 1972 arc presented m 
Table 2 5 In regard to purely factual knowledge, Independents are as 
well informed as the weak partisans and close to the level of accuracy o 
the strong partisans Even though these factual quesUons relate to eW 
total politics, the unaffiliated know basic facts in about the same degree as 
other citizens In regard to elertoral poliucs, Independents do show less 
activity and do conform to the accepted desenpuon of limited involve- 
ment They vote less change votes more frequently, express less intcrcs 
in the campaign, and give political conlnbutions less often In other 
words, Independents art independenUy 

More significant is the fact that Independents* indifference to elections 
IS not paralleled by apathy toward all polmcs On five of six measures or 
more general involvement, the unaffiliated are more acuve, aware, or 
confident than the weak partisans, although they do evidence less subjec 
Uve efficacy, the belief that ‘ people like me have poliucal power ' How- 
ever, even compared to the strong partisans. Independents arc somewna 
more likely to write letters to public offiaals and to vote on all 
referenda — forms of political activity distinct from party competiuon 
These Independents 'may have dedincd to identify with cither major 
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TABLE25 / STRENGTH OF PARTISANSHIP AND POLmOAL AWARENESS 1972» 

Strong Party We«lt Party 



Identtflere' 

Idantlflers 


Accurate Factual Knowledge 

Limit on Presidential Term 



895 

447 

56 8 

871 

Length of Senator’s Term 

430 


Length of Congressman s Term 

597 


House Majority Party Before Section 

92.S 


House Majority Party After Section 

862 

844 

Electoral Political Activity 

Have Voted 



863 

275 

296 

74 2 

84 

576 

222. 

High Interest In Political Campaigns 

486 

25 2 

Low Interest In Political Campaigns 

180 

29 4 

Change Vote between Sections 

271 

589 

Give Money to Parties 

153 

91 

General Political Activity 
Subjective Efficacy 

626 

802 

Understand PoPtics 

300 

229 

laiK to Diners A'boutPoTOcs 

371 

28 6 

Write to Public Officiats 

285 

24 6 


Vote on All Ballot Referenda 

70S 

691 


H gh General Interest In Politics 

449 

321 


*C*n enties era percentages of the 

gl«n group evtCenemg the tfes’gnm j 


party not because they are relatively pohncally unconsaous, but K 
the structure of electoral politics at the present t>me turns uoo 
issues, and symbolisms which do not have much ifleanmg m P^^ies, 

political values or cognitions ’ * of their 

If today’s Independents are truly as aware as partisans t}je,r 
ness should be evident m their concern for issue* and their hn 
the candidates’ positions on these issues In the piwt, the unafnj 
was also uninformed But as more recent umes have made , voter 
dramatically salient, the contemporary Independent has » o^ore 
largely eliminating the cognitive gap between partisans and ncj ”P°odcd, 
On ten major issues of 1972, there are almost none tha^ , P^^sans 
differences by strength of parttsanship, either m the position oiajor 

issue or in the percened positions of both majof oandidatej_ u ^ 
concerned here with the direction of the votef s opinion « ®te not 

'dujvciivt^.fccimrfcy'ifiVTifo’pejOTpciOTr.'tfi'liR.'wifodsites I '’"'hrlne 

condition for rational political dcasion is that the voter havj ^^‘■^sary 
which he can relate to those of the candidates ** ^•'dcpe^j *^opinion 
fulfill this condition at least as well as strong partisans and tend ^ \912 
better equipped than the weak partisans be even 

Political awareness is as likely among Independents asa^ 

While the swelling of the tanks of the unafflliated sur^j ^anisan*- 
change in American poliucs, it docs not necessarily forecjj,/ yeiokcns * 

^dominaii^ 
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by uncaring and unknowing barbarians The implication rather is that the 
nation’s mass behavior will be less centered around loyalty to the exisUng 
organizations Pohucal direction will come from other sources — revised 
parties, new parlies, or novel mass movements 

These developments have been facdiiatedby the growth of new sources 
of information for the voters Parties have been important to the elector 
ate not only as emotional symbols, but as means of acquiring costless 
advice Those who were strongly committed to the Democrats and Repub- 
licans used their loyalty as convenient cues for issue posiuons and candi- 
date appraisal When the Democrats favored Medicare or nominated 
John Kennedy, the parly’s devotees were prompted to support the pro- 
gram and to vote for the candidate These cues continue, but they are now 
less important as sources of mformation Independents, devoid of party 
clues, previously were disadvantaged in acquiring poliUcal knowledge 
Currently, two general changes enable Independents to be relauvely as 
knowledgeable as partisans 

The first charge is in the nature of the salient issues Party cues are most 
relevant on issues that have shaped the present alignment of Democrats 
and Republicans, particularly questions of soaal and economic policy 
Having the benefit of this prompting, partisans are more knowledgeable 
than Independents on such issues as government guarantee of jobs or 
health insurance Thinking in an appropriate factional mode, the com 
fitted voters can more easily take a posiuon and place the candidates on 
such questions On other issues, however, party clues are less relevant 
Smcequestions of Vietnam lawandordcr.campusunrest.orthelegaliza 
tion of manjuana have not been part of the established battle lines, a 
partisan vision does not facihtate a sighting on these issues or on percep- 
uon of the candidates in regard to them On such matters, Indepen 
dents arc more likely to have an opinion and to know the candidates 
stands 

Party cues are particularly important m the absence of other soured of 
information Thus, a second impoitantchangc has been thedevelopment 
of alternative means of acquiring political intelligence The mass media 
are major sources, providing essentially costless and reliable information 
independently of the parties, and leading to a reduced impact of partisan 
ship on voting Another source is fonnal education With more school 
ing, persons are better able to assimilate political data and to use the 
mformation they acquire outside of Factional channels The growth ol 
Independents has come particularlyin those persons with sufficient edu 
cation to permit freedom from party cues 

The effects of party cues and education are illustrated by the issue ol 
government support of health insurance As this policyquestionisclosciy 
related to the traditional alignment, party loyalty facilitates the holding oi 
an opinion and the awareness of candiuate positions These hints are 
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particularly important for persons of lower educational achievement 
Among persons without high school training, strong partisans are half 
again as likely as Independents to know both nominees’ views and sig- 
nificantly more likely to have an opinion of their own In this educational 
stratum, the unaffiliated indeed seem less capable than the partisans By 
contrast, among college graduates. Independents show more awareness 
of candidate views, by a 10 percent margin, and also themselves hold 
opinions more frequently For these voters, party cues are less necessary 
as information sources 

These broad trends are likely to persist The issues of America as this 
century wanes will be ever more difierent from those of the New Deal 
Higher education and other sources of information uncontrolled by the 
parties will proliferate further Independent voters will become more 
numerous and more influential Their presence, however, need not be 
alarming, for they no longer differ from committed partisans in their 
knowledge and general interest in poliucs They have the capacity to 
respond, if the parties and their leaders make themselves and their causes 
relevant to the concerns of voters 


THE EFFECTS OF PARTISANSHIP 

Party loyalty is important for its effects on actual behavior— its influence 
on the balloting that is central to the democratic process According to the 
dependent portrait of the voter, his major altitudes and his electoral 
decisions are critically determined by his partisanship Drawn sightless 
the blind partisan not only unthinkingly casts a ballot as his unshakable 
faith requires, but interprets the world in order lojustify that vote The 
contrasting responsive voter may alsobeastrong partisan, but this loyalty 
isanamendable'standmgdecision to support his customary party Such 
party votes, however, require consistency with his partially autonomous 
preferences on contemporary issues and candidates 

Both perceptual distortion and autonomous evaluation of political ob- 
jects can be observed in voters The former is illustrated m the 1948 
election, when partisan Democrats who favored the Taft Hartley labor 

law still voted for President Harry Truman, who campaigned for the law’s 

rqueal These voters removed the discre.pancy l^v -tmyvn:.^vine 
Truman’s position to be support of the very statute he attacked as a ‘slave 
labor law Conversely, accurate perceptions were evident in 1972 
when almost all voters, regardless of party or their own position ori 
Vietnam, regarded McGovern both as favoring withdrawal from the war 
and as relatively more of a dove than Nixon ” 

While partisanship surely does affect perception, its effects vary con 
siderably Voters evaluation of ihecandidates characteristic* ** 

illustrative Not surprisingly. Democrats lend to have favorable reactin'’* 
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to their party’s standard bearers, while Republicans view GOP 
posiuvely The only surprise is that partisan bias is "o' , 

dimension so closely related to actual electoral choice Neve e . 
1964, even Republicans were more favorable to Lyndon Johnson 
Barry Goldwaier, while m 1972, Democrats evaluated ^chard isa 
more positively than George McGovern Other elements of politics mu 
removed from the immediate ballot choice, show still less partisan 
Voters of all persuasions tend to favor Republican administra ° ^ 

issues of foreign policy, while seeing the Democrats as i« 

the interests of distinct economic groups, such as farmers and 

A more general illustration is found in descriptions of the ^ 

liberal and conservative Regardless of their own preferences, t 
general consensus in the electorate on the ideological positions 

parties Even in 1960 voters were inclined to characterize the Dem 

as relatively liberal and the Republicans as relatively 

consensual proportion grew to three-fourths of the total by 19 _ 

distorted perceptions remain, with liberals or conservatives 

own party as reflecting their personal preferences More stri ing 

such possible rationalization however, is the consensus a pf 

ideological groupings Even at the extremes, only small 

liberal Republicans or conservauve Democrats believe the Democra 

more conservative . ^ by 

The most critical effect of partisanship is on voting itself, tne 
which the attitudes and perceptions of the citizenry are transla 
public action To authenticate the portrait of the dependent voter, 
must be a high correlation between party loyalty and electoral choice 
even if such a correlation exists the portrait of the responsive vo ® 
still be accurate if voter attitudesand partisanship are consistent wit 

In the four elections considered here, the relationship of 
to the vote is quite high In each contest, there is a monotonic 
between the vote and the scale of party identificauon Even in e 
disaster, a candidate will receive his greatest support from 
own party as Goldwater obtained 62 percent of his vote from Repu i 
and McGovern two-thirds of his from Democrats The relations 
party loyalty and the vote is never perfect, but ii is strong and ^ 

Although partisanship remainsa major influence its relationship , 

vote appears to be weakening From 1960 to 1972, there is a 
decline in the correlation of party identificauon and the * * ,^^0 

Table 2 6 In neither party are the voters constandy faithful 

Kennedy won the vole of nine of every ten strong Demo^ts 
McGovern commanded the loyalty of only three of every j°r.ction 
devoted Democrats Barry Goldwater suffered considerable 
from his own ranks and even Richard Nixon experienced some 
erosion over the years m his support among Republicans 
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TABLE 2.6 / PAFTTY IDENTIFICATION AND THE VOTE* 
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The decline in the effea of parlyloyalty, as measured by the correlation 
coefficients, is very evenly paced Partisanship’s diminished effect there- 
fore cannot be attributed to the unusual circumstances of any particular 
campaign, whether the unique features be a Goldwater or McGovern 
candidacy, the three-way division of the vote in 1968, or speafic issues 
Every campaign is unique, for it takes place at an instant in history and 
resolves singular issues argued by particular contestants The important 
point is that voters can and do respond to these unique stimuli, alter their 
ballot choices, and in these actions reaffirm or subordinate their underly- 
ing partisanship Such is the behavior of a responsive, not dependent, 
electorate 

The decreasing impact of partisanship also cannot be attributed to the 
unstable behavior of young voters, for the trend is continuous within each 
of the five poliucal generations At each election, the 1960s cohort does 
tend to show the least partisan fidelity m its vote, but a downward trend is 
evident in every group, regardless of the time of its initial entrance to 
politics Aging docs not mean electoral immobility 

Particularly interesting is the NcwlJeal generation, which first became 
eligible to vote when Franklin Roosevelt was a presidential candidate 
Intense experiences m youth commonly affect an individual throughout 
his lifetime For this generation, politics was intense in its youth, involv- 
ing very immediate questions of possible starvaUon, the loss of farms and 
homes, and the prospect of death in war We would expect that the high 
intensity of politics of the time engendered very strong party loyalties, 
which would persistently affect later voting behavior Contrary to this 
expectation, the correlation of partisanship and the vote among New 
Dealers has declined virtually asrapidlyas mother cohorts, falling slightly 
below (G= 67) the national figure in 1972 

The parusan solidarity of this group has declined as well When first 
coming of age, the New Deal generation evidenced its support of 
Roosevelt by returning Democratic majorities of 69 percent to 89 
percent By 1972, now aged 49 to 64, the cohort had become strongly 
anti McGovern, gmngthe5enatoronly29percentofitsvote This rever- 
sal was evident even among the cohort’s Democratic identifiers While 
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four out of five partisans of this generation voted for Kennedy, and niw 
often forjohnson, only two-thirds supported Humphrey and less thana 
majority followed their own prodainicd loyalues to cast a Democra 
ballot in 1972 , 

The diminished impact of partisanship occurs not pnly m presideno 
elections, but also appears in the decreasing proportion of ° 

vole a straight ticket for other offices It is also demonstrated by ui« 
increased switching of presidential choices from one election to the ne* 
Such inconstancy is evident in the total electorate, a partial reflection o 
the growing proportion of Independents Infidelity also has risenamong 
those who sull claim an allegiance to the parties, parucularly the 

loyalists Inthisgroup.halfhadalwaysvotedforlhesamepariyinlS ’ 

but only 4 1 percent were still faithful in 1972 (and still fewer among ol ^ 
respondents) The unusual choices of the period, such as the candidaa 
of Goldwater, Wallace, and McGovern, provoked responses that over 
came the habits of partisan tradition Party loyally no longer dctermin 
party choice 


THE FUTURE OF THE PARTIES 

Over the past two decades the dependent voter has become less 
in America, and the common emphasis on party loyalty m 

analysis needs to be modified Fewer voters hold such loyalties, and 

electorate is more prone to change Those who remain commuted a 
weaker in their devotion both m psychological affect and in the per*' ^ 
tence of their vote The loosening of party tics is particularly ^ 
among younger groups, but the trend exists as well m all generation 
cohorts Furthermore, partisanship is now less related to social division 
but depends increasingly on the slim support of family inheritance 
There also are fewer behavioral consequences of partisanship 
proliferating Independent voter today is generally as confident o 
political ability, as knowledgeable of issues, and as interested in 
toral politics as his committed neighbor As new issues develop, an 
education and other means of exposure to politics become more wi 
spread, partisanship is likely to decline further as a source of mfor 
tional cues m elections While party loyalty remains important, it does n 
control perceptions — particularly evaluations of Democratic and 
lican policies Theballot itself shows a cumulative independence of 
sanship Changing issues and changing candidates draw different 
sponses from a flexible electorate 

Party alignments will also bend The lines between 
Republicans established in the conflicts of the New Deal period, ^ 
been breached many times, at many points Different battle cries are bci ^ 
voiced and different battalions formed The dominant symbols arc 
Depression bread lines but protest inarches, not factory sit downs 
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public sit ins, not a war against fascism but a war against guerrillas, not a 
Vibrant and revered president but murdered and reviled leaders The 
future character of the parties is still unknown, but it will be distinctive 
One hypothetical future is that of "the emerging Republican majority ” 
This new dominant coalition would be based ideologic^ly on advocacy of 
limited government, geographically on the areas of population growth in 
the South and West, and socially on the "silent majority' of "middle 
Amencans,” particularly whites, ^thohcs, and suburbanites All would 
seemingly join in' a populist revolt of the American masses who have been 
elevated by prosperity to middle class status and conservatism The 
data developed m this chapter do not support these predictions 

The fact of some Republican electoral victories exists, most spectacu* 
larly in the 1972 presidential contest, but the voters have not changed 
their underlying loyalties in favor of the party Even before the revela- 
tions of Watergate undermined confidence in the Nixon admmistrauon, 
the Republican party lacked the popular base to become dominant m the 
nation Throughout the recent period, as seen in Figure 2 1 above, Inde- 
pendents gained more than any group When the aiizenry was willing to 
choose either party, it predominantly selected the exisung Democratic 
majority Moreover, among these partisans, the Democrats’ advantage 
has actually grown slightly TheyheldaS 2margmovertheircompetitors 
even during the Eisenhower presidency This margin has fluctuated, but 
the considerable disparity has never been reduced, notwithstanding the 
patty’s electoral disaster m 1972 

Nor does a nascent majonty loom from the pattern of mtergeneraUonal 
partisanship seen m Table 2 2 Republican elders have been less and less 
successful in passing on their partisan affinities (even when the diminish- 
ing parental proportion is considered) The Republican children of Re- 
publican progenitors constitute a rapidly decreasing proportion of the 
total atizenry Democrats have had their generational differences as well, 
but have been relatively more successful in transmitting their political 
heritage 

Demographic analysis also invalidates the expectation of a Republican 
conversion Over the 1960 72 tunc span, detailed in Table 2 3, the party 
stands no higher in any demographic group at the end of the period than 
afiis degmnmg Economic prospemy das normeaman increase ainong 
Republicans, nor is there any discernible change in the proportio*n of 
GOP identifiers among Catholics and southerners over the course of the 
four elections, although these groups are seen as anchors of the new 
coalition Among the “middle Amencans,' those of moderate education 
and blue collar occupations, there again is no Republican trend, but 
rather a slight decline m attachment to the party over this time period ** 
The emerging Republican majonty is a vision as substanual as the Che- 
shire cat 

The dominant trend of this penod is not toward cither major party, but 
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toward independence of both Loyalty has been generally undermined, 
although the Democrats have suffered more from this trend because, as 
the larger faction, they had more to lose The trend to nonpartisanship 
has been particularly notable in those demographic groups that constitute 
the core of the previous Democratic majority, such as southerners, youth, 
persons of lesser education, -Catholics, and those identified with the work 
ing class These losses have been offset only slightly by increased Demo- 
cratic support among college graduates and blacks 

Unsatisfied with the existing panics, Amencan voters are renouncing 
their partisan loyalties Neither Republican nor Democratic leadership 
has yet demonstrated its ability to deal with the nation’s large social 
changes and developing issues For a ume, poliucal opportunity remains 
The electorate ts less bound than m the past by the deterministic lies of 
partisanship, family tradmon, and social groups Allegiance and votesaie 
potentially available from responsive voters, ready to react to new stimuli 
The nature and effect of these influences will depend on the initiatives of 
political leaders In the follovong chapters, we will examine a series o 
factors that may shape the developing character of the Amencan voter 


PARTY LOYALTY AND PARTY CHOICE FINDINGS 
•The principal empirical findings of this chapter are listed below in sum 
mary form These sutements are not presented as formal hypotheses nor 
elaborated For fuller explanation, and for discussion of other points the 
reader should review the text and ubles Similar listings will be found at 
the ends of Chapters 3 9 

1 Party loyalty has weakened considerably, as the proportion of 
Independents has grown 

la Weak partisan identifiers now predominate over the strongly 
identified 


Ib This change is evident even within political generations 

2 Constancy of partisan loyalty has weakened considerably 

3 Transference of partisan loyalty across generations has dimin 
ished 

3a The direct f ransferenceof Democratic or Republican loyalty u 
lowest among young voters 

4 Demographic differences do not strongly distinguish Republican 
and Democratic identifiers 


4a There is now hide class difference in partisanship 

5 While weakening, family mhentance is the principal factor disim 

guishing Republicans and Democrats , 

6 Self identified Independents are as well informed as those idcn 
tjfying with the political parties contrary to past beliefs 
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7 Self identified Independents are as aaive m politics generally as 
the party loyalists 

7a Independents are less involved in eleaoral politics 
7b But Independents are equally informed of issues and candi« 
date positions, and are more informed on newer issues 

8 Perceptions of the parties and candidates arc distorted by par- 
tisanship 

8a But the distortions vary over ome and by issues 
8b Ideological descriptions of the parties are largely unaffected 

9 The impact of partisanship on Uie presidenti^ vote has di- 
minished 

9a Over the past four elections, the impaa of partisanship has 
continually decreased 

9b This decreased elTg ct is evident even within political gen- 
erations 

9c Even among partisan idenufiers, fewer than half have always 
voted for the same party 

10 No “emerging Republican majoniy” is evident m recent electoral 
behavior 

10a Identification with the Republican party has decimed over 
time and across generauons 

10b Republican loyalty has not increased m any large demo* 
graphic group 





THE IMPACT 
OF SOCIAL CLASS 


Among the many factors that may affect voting, perhaps the most obvious 
IS social class, or the economic status of the population For half of tneir 
;waking hours, humans toil, seek work or travel to and from factories an 
offices Their leisure activities, their friends and life style, even th«r 
^l^ersonalities ‘ are heavily influenced by their jobs and their income The 
'ballot box can hardly be isolated from the pervasive effects of the cas 
box 

In the United States, the influence of class has been seen as basic to 
political conflict, according to one view, since "the most common an 
durable source of factions has been the vanous and unequal distribution 
of property Those who hold and those who are without property have 
ever formed distinct interests in society’* Controlling these clashing 
groups was the purpose of the constitutional separation of branches o 
government and of the various checks and balances for “the regulationo 
these various and interfering interests forms the principal task of modern 
legislation and involves the spine of party and faction in the necessary an 
ordinary operations of the government ' * Contemporary voters accept 
these characterizations, and the most common descriptions of American 
parties concern their attitudes toward the interests of vanous economic 
groups * 

According to another argument, however, the United States is 
tially exempt from economic conflict Because America never endure 
period of feudalism, because farmland and opportunity were relatnc y 
available, because of external uniformmes of conduct, the nation has bee 
seen as a consensual liberal polity, in which the conflict of soaal classes na 

42 
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been limited and restrained * Alternatively, from a more critical perspec- 
tive, some argue that class differences indeed do exist, but are hidden by 
the combined effects of violent repression, ethnic division, and the dis- 
tractions of mass consumption of goods and media entertainment ® The 
behavioral result would be a similar absence of overt conflict 

In analyzing the effect of social class, we therefore begin with two 
different expectations The prevalence of economic influences leads us to 
assume that these factors will be evident in the vote The historic appeals 
of Jackson and Lincoln to frontier farmers, as of McKinley and Truman 
to industrial workers, underlines the relevance of social class to the vote 
On the other hand, the presumed uniqueness of the United States in 
regard to class conflict makes us skeptical Not organized on status lines, 
the major political parties have commonly rejected campaign appeals 
specifically directed toward exclusive economic interests ‘Rather, the 
situation in the United Slates [has been] much more one of competing 
elite parties, each challenging the others interest and claims to prefer- 
ence, neither of them, however, avowing the ‘abolition* of the other ' ' 
In investigating the effect of class we will be reexamining the two 
portraits of the voter For the dependent voter, social class is a direct 
influence, permanent in its effects, with little variation from one political 
context to another The dependent voter relies on a nonpohtical charac- 
teristic, his economic position, to make electoral choices At times, these 
cues may serve his interests well, but there is no assurance of such benefits 
If social class is of high and unchanging importance, the finding would 
authenticate the dependent portrait 
This factoroperates differently for the responsive voter While his class 
afTects his life, its political relevance is indirect, and it becomes salient only 
when he considers issues and parties which deal with economic matters 
The relationship between status and the ballot therefore changes with 
political influences, such as the character of the election and the policy 
Views of the citizenry If the relationship between economic status and 
ballot choice is indirect and v arable, the finding would authenticate the 
responsive voter portrait. 

Four sets of varables are used in this analysis The first includes rela- 
tively fixed characteristics of the voter The most important of these 
characteristics is social class, but some other stable features — such as time 
of birth, education, and region — are also reviewed The second set of 
varables comprises the voter’s class consciousness, his awareness of the 
existence of relevant economic divisions The third set includes the 
otizens poliucal perceptions, auitudes, and reactions to the changing 
stimuli of elections The fourth set comprises the dependent varables, 
particularly class voting or electoral polarization between socul strata 
Figures 1 employsihemciaphorofabascball diamond to picturethese 
varables In this “game," the r^es arc uncertain * The object rcnains to 
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reach home — to explain class voting— but we are not sure how to run 
the bases The two divergent views of the electorate — dependent or 
responsive — suggest different ways to play A purely deterministic rule- 
book would demand that all action go from second base to home, 
since class characteristics (at second base) completely control behavior 
accordmg to this theory The given economic differences between classes 
would therefore result in sharp differences in their votes 

Marxian theory is also deierminisuc, but takes a longer path, trom 
second to third, and then home The most important influences on voters 
remain their class characteristics, but they must be made aware of t eir 
economic positions To Marx, conflict between owners and workers t e 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, is the basic dynamic of all modem 
The outbreak of revolutionary dass struggle, however, awaits ^ 
velopment of consciousness The great irony of modern history is 
capitalism inescapably stimulates consaousness Eventually, 
of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the bourgeoisie, replaces 
isolation of the laborers due to compctiuon, by their revoluuonary com 
bination, due to associauon What the bourgeoisie 
duces, above all, are its own grave diggen Its fall and the victory 


SOCIAL CUSS 

AND FIXED CHARACTERISTICS 
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the proleiamt arc equally ineYitabte*^ Later, Lenm put still greater 
emphasis on the importance of consaousness and on the necessity of 
developing a highly disaplined political party to raise the worker’s 
awareness 

In the portrait of the responsive voter, the emphasis is on the variables 
related to poliucal percepuons, located at first base in the figure Fixed 
characteristics and dass consaousness will have differential impact on his 
voting, depending on how the responsive voter perceives them In other 
words, this voter’s views arc not necessarfly determined by class, even as 
modified by subjective consaousness, but can be autonomous Moreover, 
the impaa of different factors will vary with arcumstances, rather than 
having the permanent effect antiapated for the dependent voter When 
playing this unorthodox baseball game, one scores by runrang from first 
base to home plate 


CLASS VOTING 

The most common and objecuve measure used to designate dass is occu 
pauon The kind of work one does can be readily discovered, changes 
relauvely little over ome, and has direa effects on income and life-style 
Particularly important is the disuncuon between manual or blue collar 
occupauons, and nonmanual or white collar ones The poliucal impor 
tanceofthisdisunaionisevidentmsuchbasicmauenaspaTtyloyalty For 
example, among manual workers m 1972, self identified Democrats out- 
numbered Republicans by better than 5-2 Among the white collar work- 
ers, the Democrauc edge was less than 6 to 5 
As a measure of soc^ dass, however, occupation disregards certam 
important features Discrcpanaes often exist between the objecuve posi- 
tion of a person and her family background, as exemplified by the soaetal 
matron employed as a low wage secretary Another anomaly comes from 
income differences, such as exist between the highly paid truck driver and 
the indigent graduate student. The subjeaive feelmgs of individuals 
therefore must be taken into account m idenufying social class 
There surely are many persons whose personail loyalues do not fit their 
presumed occupauonal idenuues, for example, a Horauo Alger hero or a 
tadval TaVasvg accounv of sSvese dsfftrtntes, a second , vsvort 

subjecuve measure of socid dass is commonly employed, class identifica 
tion Respondents select their own groupmg almost always calling them 
selves either'middle class ’or^workingdass "^*PartyidentificaUonvarie3 
considerably by self seleaed status Voters who identify as working class 
preferred the Democrats in 1972 by better than 2-1, while those who 
idenufy as middle dass showed a smaller Democrauc edge of 5 4 
There isa third measure of social dass When asked to select their social 
position, about a third of national respondents do not spontaneously 
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assign themselves to a rank, but must be prompted We therefore can 
categorize persons by their "class consciousness,” segmenting the sara 
pie into those who are “aware" and offer their own classificauon, and 
those who are "unaware” and only accept a forced choice Those aware of 
class would be expected also to be more affected by economic influences 
Politically, the Democratic parly receives more and firmer allegiance 
among persons who are conscious of their class position 

Having clarified the measures of social class, we can investigate the 
direct relationship between dass and the presidential vote — traang a 
straight path between second base and home plate on the baseball dta 
gram A high degree of social division would be evident if a large proper 
Uon of manual workers or self identified working class people 
the Democrats, while the white collar workers or self identified middle 
classes voted for their opponents 

Deterministic assumptions would lead to expcctauons of a strong rel^ 
tionship between class and the vote To the contrary, there is only iimitc 
relationship between either occupation or class identification and ballot 
choice In 1968, for example, while manual workers show greater support 
for Humphrey than nonmanual workers do, the margin is only 47 percen 
to 36 percent The correlation between occupation and presidcnti" 
choice IS a very modest 1 1 The difference between the self identified 
working and middle classes is even less, 45 percent to 37 percent, and the 
correlation still lower, 08 •* The level of class voting further weakens m 
1972, when McGovern receives very similar votes from manual and white 
collar groups, and the correlation of class and presidential preference u 
barely significant 

Taken by themselves, these results would subsUniiate a widespread 
belief in the decline of dass as a significant element in American politics 
Writing at the end of the 1950s, the authors oiThe American Voter per 
ceived such a sag From a relatively high point in the Truman Dewey 
contest of 1948, they found a steady decrease, the low point being * 
correlation of 12 in 1956 The presidenual contests of 1968 and 19 
apparently mark a continuation of this trend „ 

Using a different technique, Alford challenged these conclusions He 
found that the level of class difference in the vote had been cssentialiy 
stable since the period of the New Deal although the election of 1948 was 
unusual m the degree of group polarization Typically, manual workers 
voted 15 to 20 percent more in favor of the Democrats than nonmanual 
workers did Even when Alfords technique is used, however, chs* 
polarization appears to have dropped In 1968, the difference in De^®' 
crauc vote between the economic groupings is only 1 1 percent and m 
1972 only 5 percent These margins hardly consutute a vigorous class 
struggle 

What IS missing m the precedmg discussion is a comparison witn n 
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data from 1960 and 1964 Vital economic issues — medicare, labor law, aid 
to education — were raised in these elections Collaterally, a higher degree 
of polarization exists than in cither the preceding or the following con- 
tests The correlations between class and electoral choice rose m 1960 
from the low levels of the 1950s, and then increased further four years 
later Responding to their choice between Johnson and Goldwater, man- 
ual workers voted Democrauc in numbers surpassing the white collar 
groupby 17 percentage points, and the correlation was a more substantial 
19 The particular circumstances of the election, m which questions of 
social class were salient, facilitated class voung 

There is neither an inevitable expression of economic position in the 
vote, nor an inevitable disappearance of such expression In any year, we 
must conclude that voting is not simply determined by class The path 
between our second base and home is little used When the ground is 
properly prepared, however, an indirect route can be found We may now 
consider one of the more complex paths by including third base, or class 
consciousness, as an additional element In this vanant of the dependent 
model we would expect class voting to be more evident among those who 
are aware of their stations, while less class voting could be explained by the 
absence of class identity 

Despite the predictions of Marxian theory,’* we find the opposite 
result, as specified m Table 3 1 Voters aware of their class do not neces- 
sarily join in a heightened political struggle In 1960 and 1964, the 
relationship between class identity and the vote among those aware of 
class IS less than, or equal to, the same dass identiiy/vote relationship 
among those unaware of dass, while m 1968 the relationship among the 
aware voters weakens even when occupauon is used as the measure of 
dass position Only m 1972 does dass polarization increase consistently 
with awareness but even then the relationships remain barely noticeable 

Awareness of class can lead to poliucal alliances rather than conflicts Its 
general effect is not polarization in the vote, but an increased Democratic 
vole among both lower and higher strata, thus often reducing the statisti- 
cal measure of polarization The dass character of the parties is not a 
symmetrical one, m which blue collar workers identify their group in 
terests with the Democrats, and white collar workers view the Republicans 
more favorably Rather, when voters conceive of politics m class terms, 
both occupational categories tend to favor the Democrats Over the past 
twenty years, the Democrats have been seen persistently as more favor- 
able to group interests ** Middle dass voters share this perception of the 
parties and, when more conscious of dass, express these feelings m their 
votes, as well as in their party loyalties 

The effect ofdass awareness IS dightly different in 1968 from the effect 
in 1960, 1964, and 1972 As expected the Republican vote declined 
among those aware of dass and the Democratic vote generally increased 
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TABLE 3 1 / CLASS VOTING FOR DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL CANDDATES, 
1960-72* 


347 

(550) 



1960 

1964 

1968 

Aware of Class 

Working Class 

By Class Identification 

56 9 783 

46 6 

(647) 

(392) 


Middle Class 

365 

553 

39 7 


(364) 

(286) 

(353) 

Tau-b 

16 

34 

07 

Unaware of Class 

Working Class 

530 

791 

42 7 

(198) 

(187) 

(178) 

Middle aass 

293 

571 

331 


(132) 

(203) 

(127) 

Tau-b 

33 

34 


Aware of Class 

By Occupation 

605 

791 

47 5 


(403) 

(249) 

(259) 

Nonmanuat 

460 

60 8 

38 5 


(359) 

(250) 

(286) 

Tau-b 

15 

20 


Unaware of Class 

504 

74 8 

484 


(115) 

(15$) 

(121) 

Nonmanual 

423 

59 3 

313 


(128) 

(162) 

(129) 

Tau-b 

08 

16 



313 
(252) 
30 B 


(423) 

353 

(490) 

06 



•Entries *re Democratic percentage of the vote persons ot the tiesignatoddassr^ T»i>6ls 

awareness The numbers In parentheses are the tolaJ numbers on which percentages ar^s ^jj^ 

theeorrelailonolelasa aid the presidential vote erifttheWaPace third pa/tyvotointStiScomoine 
of the Republicans. 


At the same time, George Wallace did best among the working 
increased his vote further among those conscious of class Beyon 
substantially racist appeals, the Alabama insurgent deliberately 
support from those discontented with the disinbuuon of income, 
and privilege Some voters responded to the racist element m W» 2 
campaign, “while millions of others who were not obsessed wt 
nevertheless felt he cared about the issues that troubled them W 
heightened the impact of class awareness by opposing the working 
policeman to the privileged smdent, the middle class shopkeeper to 
upper class corporateexccuuve, the burdened factory worker to thee i 

bureaucrat ** .,mminK 

Another indicator of the efieaofconsaousness is found m e)wm 
those with incongruent class status Lack of congruence derives from 
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dtspanty between the objective occupational position of an individual and 
his subjective class allegiance A “f^sc oinsaousness" is evident in up- 
wards of a fourth of Americans, as m the case of the factory worker who 
sees himself as part of the "great American middle class" or the liberal 
professional who identifies as a “worker "Gass voUng is unlikely behavior 
for these persons, for they are beset with conflicting pressures from their 
objective occupational situauon and their subjective status allegiance 
Even if economic factors are emphasized by a candidate, they will find it 
difficult to receive consistent cues 

Among those of incongruent status, class votingis sharply reduced m all 
years Even in 1 964, when class factors were emphasized in the campaign, 
persons of uncertam class position showed only a low correlation of status 
and vote In 1972, with less emphasis on such factors, a relauonship was 
completely absent On the other hand, among those whose self- 
idenufication is consistent with their occupational position, class voting 
remains evident throughout the entire period 

While status ambiguity consistendy depresses class voting, the particu- 
lar pattern in which this happens vanes from one eleaion to another 
Typically, persons misidenufied as workers give the Democrats a dispro- 
portionate share of their vote, while those who “wrongly" consider them- 
selves middle class tend to greatersuppon of theKepubhcans In keeping 
with these expectations of the behavior of the psychologically mobile,*^ in 
1964 Johnson received a bonus of 20 percent of the vote from the 
would be workers, and Goldwater nearly as many extra votes from the 
aspirants to the middle class 

In 1968, as seen in Table 3 2, the presence of George Wallace compli- 
cated the situauon Those misidenufied with the middle class sull gave the 
Republican candidate, Nixon, more votes than their unambiguous peers 
On the other hand, those misidenufied with the working dass showed 


TABLE 3 2 / CLASS CONGRUENCE AND THE VOTE* 




1964 



1968 




JohnsenColdwater 

(H) 

Humphrey Nixon Wallace 

(N) 

Congruent Class 

Manual Occupations 

B30 

170 

(2B8) 

43 0 

384 

12.7 

(292) 

Nonman ual 
Occupations 

539 

461 

(280) 

361 

57^ 

67 

(299) 

(Tau-b) 

Incongruent Class 
Manual Occupations 

66 4 

(01) 

336 

(110) 

42 0 

(13) 

440 

14 0 

(100) 

Nonmanual 

Occupatens 

74 4 

256 

(125) 

364 

485 

15.2 

(132) 

(Tau-b) 


(03) 



(06) 




'PefCsntages add hortzontany by rowa to 100 peieant, exeapS for rounding errors 
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particular support of Wallace This vote appears to be the expression of 
resentment of the threatened white rallar group In other words, persons 
of ambiguous status who felt disadvantaged in this political situation 
expressed their resentment by olyectively inaccurate identification with 
the working class and a vote for Wallace’s protest candidacy Such tenden 
cies are similar to the support rightist movements have gained historically 
from displaced middle class groups 

Class consciousness does not automatically result in class polarization 
Its effects depend on political factors, the parties and candidates, as well 
as on the voters’ class posiuons While congruence m status increases the 
likelihood of class division in the balloting, this potential can only be 
realized in an appropriate context, such as the election of 1964, and will be 
unfulfilled in elections m which class is less salient, such as 1968 and 1972 
The direct influence of social class on the vote, then, is limited and 
variable Ballot choice is not determined by economic position alone, not 
even among those aware of the existence of classes nor those who are 
unambiguous about their own positions Pcrcepuons of the political world 
alter the impact of class factors, modify that impact from one campai^ to 
another, and even reverse the expea^ results The path from third base 
to home plate is not straight, but requiresa long detour through first—thc 
territory of the responsive yoter 


SOURCES OF CONFLICT 

While the total electorate is generally unpolarized along class lines 
these divisions are not completely absent, and the potential for clas* 
poliUcs does exist in certain groups We may now examine the degree o 
class consciousness and status voting in particular social groups 

In regard to class consciousness, (here is very little difference among 
demographic categories Contrary to expectations that class awareness 
would be more common among the middle class,** the slim 2 percent 
distinction between occupational sirau with respect to awareness fails W 
achieve statistical significance m 1972 Similarly, there is no variation 
between the races or sexes Awarenessof <Jass is greater among person 
raised in a large metropolis, those living outside of rural areas, Catholics* 
and college graduates However, the margins between groups are slight 
m all of ^ese comparisons 
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ship by comparing class consciousness in generational cohorts across the 
senes of elections from 1952 to 1972 The Depression group can be 
followed as it ages further and can also be measured against those born at 
a later time, when economic problems were less prominent 
This examination does not show the Depression generation** as consis- 
tently most conscious of class Although past relationships held in 1960, 
for example, in 1968 and 1972 this cohort was less aware of status posi- 
tions than younger groups As the group has aged, it has become less 
aware of class position — unless its most class conscious members have 
died more frequently An alternative explanation may be found in the life 
cycle The data are not all of a piece, but they show that class consciousness 
does tend to be concentrated among the middle-aged, whatever the time 
of birth and political maturity This pattern suggests that class awareness 
IS a function of aging itself As persons reach this stage of life, their 
occupational niche has become essentially permanent, their income and 
life style largely secure, and therefore, their consciousness of class struc- 
ture less ambiguous Younger or older persons’ positions are less settled, 
or more threatened, and their awareness of social stratincauon is similarly 
subject to change 

Demographic characterutics also may affect the direct relationship 
between class and the vote A class conscious age group would be ex* 
pected, for instance, to show a greater correlauon between occupation 
and presidential choice Prior to 1960, for example, the Depression gen- 
eration exhibited the highest degree of class polarization in its vote, when 
Compared to other cohorts Having passed through the sufferings of the 
1930s, the group knew about soci^ conflicts and expressed them m 
elections In this relationship, as well, there has been a change From 
1960, as detailed m Table 3 3, the relative polarization within the cohorts 
maturing during the Depression varies considerably While these voters 
are usually among the most divided along class lines, they do not maintain 
this position consistendy ** 

The variation m class polanzauon of these groups again underlines the 


TABLE 3 3 / CORRELATIONS OF OCCUPATION AND VOTE. BY AGE COHORTS* 





Election Year 



Years of Birth 

1952 

1956 

1960 

1964 

1968 

1972 

1B87 1896 

26 

12 

- 15 

_ 

_ 

— 

Depression Generations 
1897 1908 

^1 

15 

03 


15 

17 

1907 1916 


11 

J3<3 

19 

18 

11 

1917 1926 

13 

09 

11 

£Q 

£2 

11 

1927 1936 





13 

£0 

J07 

03 

1937 1946 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

04 

02 


-Entries are the tau-b correlations between ocevpabon and presidenti^ vote wtti en&ies deleted tor 
cohorts with small numbers of resporxlents 
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particular support of Wallace This vote appears to be the expression of 
resentment of the threatened white collar group In other words, persons 
of ambiguous status who felt disadvantaged in this political situation 
expressed their resentment by objectively inaccurate identification wt 
the working class and a vole for Wallace's protest candidacy Such tenden 
cies are similar to the support rightist movements have gained histoncally 
from displaced middle class groups ** 

Class consciousness does not automatically result in class polariiation 
Its effects depend on political factors, the parties and candidates, as we 
as on the voters' class positions While congruence m status increases e 
likelihood of class division in the balloting, this potential can ^ 
realized in an appropriate context, such as the election of 1964, and will 
unfulfilled in elections m which ebss tsless salient, such as 1968 and 1972 
The direct influence of social class on the vote, then, is limited an 
variable Ballot choice is not determined by economic posiuon alone, no 
even among those aware of the existence of classes nor those who 
unambiguous about their own positions Perceptions of the political wor 
alter the impact of class factors, m odify that impact from one campaign ^ 
another, and even reverse the expeaed results The path from third 
to home plate is not straight, but requires a long detour through first— b 
territory of the responsive voter 


SOURCES OF CONFLICT 

While the total electorate is generally unpolarwcd along cla** 
these divisions are not completely absent, and the potential for 
politics does exist in certain groups We may now examine the degree 
class consciousness and status voung in particubr social groups 

In regard to class consciousness, there is very hide difference amo s 
demographic categories Contrary to expectations that class awaren 
would be more common among the middle class,** the slim 2 
distinction between occupational strata with respect to awareness hu 
achieve statistical significance m 1972 Similarly, there is no variau ^ 
between the races or sexes Awareness of class is greater among pers 
raised in a large metropolis, those living outside of rural areas, Catno 

and college graduates However, the margins between groups are s K 

in all of these comparisons 

At one time, class awareness was related to a demographic 
historical generation When persons endure intense 
youth, the experiences may affect all of their later lives Therefore, 
class awareness was found to be particularly high among persons 
early m the twentieth century, this awareness was attributed to tn 
that these persons were ' in their twenties and thirties during the dep 
the Great Depression, a generation long assumed to have been s ^ 
affected by economic events ’ ** We can reexamine this assumed re 
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ship by comparing class consciousness in generaiional cohorts across the 
series of elections from 1952 to 1972 The Depression group can be 
followed as it ages further and can also be measured against those born at 
a later time, when economic problems were less prominent 

This examination does not show the Depression generation** as consis- 
tently most consaous of class Although past relationships held in 1 960, 
for example, m 1968 and 1972 this cohort was less aware of status posi- 
tions than younger groups As the group has aged, it has become less 
aware of class position — unless «ts most class conscious members have 
died more frequendy An alternative explanauon maybe found in the life 
cycle The data are not all of a piece, but they show that class consciousness 
does tend to be concentrated among the middle aged, whatever the time 
of birth and political maturity This pattern suggests that class awareness 
IS a function of aging itself As persons reach this stage of life, their 
occupational niche has become essentially permanent, their income and 
life style largely secure, and therefore, their consciousness of class struc- 
ture less ambiguous Younger or older persons' positions are less settled, 
or more threatened, and their awareness of soaal strauficauon is similarly 
subject to change 

Demographic characteristics also may affect the direct relationship 
between class and the vote A class conscious age group would be ex- 
pected, for instance, to show a greater correlation between occupation 
and presidential choice Prior to 1960, for example, the Depression gen- 
eration exhibited the highest degree of class polarizauon in its vote, when 
compared to other cohorts Having passed through the sufferings of the 
1930s, the group knew about social conflicts and expressed them m 
elections In this relauonship, as well, there has been a change From 
1960, as detailed in Table 3 3, the relative polarization within the cohorts 
maturing durmg the Depression vanes considerably While these voters 
are usually among the most divided along class lines, they do not maintain 
this posiUon consistently ** 

The variation m class polarization of these groups again underlines the 


TAGLE 3^ / CORRELATIONS OF OCCUPATKMI AND VOTE BY AGE COHORTS* 





Election Year 



Year* et Birth 
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'Entries am tti« tau-b corretaiions betwe«n occu!»tion and prasktenOal vote with anbies delated tar 
' cohofta with small menbers of respondents 
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regional patterns of class voting, particulurly in the South Before the 
1960s little polarization existed m the region Given the preoccupation of 
the area with the race question, conflicts associated with economic posi- 
tion were subordinated, resolved within the Democratic party, or sup- 
pressed by the dominant ‘ merchant planter lawyer class In 1960, for 
example, while class differences were quite evident nationally, they were 
statistically insignificant in the southern and border states 

In recent years, the accumulation of lai^esocial changes and immediate 
political developments have made class relevant to southern politics As 
the region has industrialized, its social structure has been modernized as 
well The emigration of blacks has reduced white fears of racial domina- 
tion, while substanbal immigration into the region has led to greater 
emphasis on economic development Two-party competition has broken 
the monopolisuc hold of the Democrats, and the parties’ stances m Dixie 
are now analogous to those in the North, the Republicans directing their 
appeals largely to white collar groups, and the Democrats seeking votes of 
both blacks and whites of lower incomes A century after the end of 
Reconstruction, the South is rejoining the nation politically** Status 
polarization is higher in theSouth than the rest of the nation in both 1964 
and 1968, and equivalentmthe two regionsm 1972 The trend is particu- 
larly notable since it occurred dunng elections in which racial issues were 
raised either implicitly or explicitly Despite the historical sensitivity of the 
region to the question of race, the South was substantially influenced by 
class faaors in these contests In 1968, the effect remains evident even 
with the complicauon of a three way race for president including a south- 
ern favorite, as well as in the pure two-party lalJoting for Congress Thus, 
the New Deal economic basis of poliUcs, after considerable delay, has 
crossed the Mason Dixon line ** 

VoUng trends within educational groupings also evidence a novel rela 
tionship Usually, class and education cannot be separated because the 
two attributes are so closely associated that, for example, the Republican 
preferences of college graduates are equivalent to the Republican choices 
of those in professional and managena! occupations In Table 3 4, the 
two factors are separated in an analysts of the 1972 vote Rather than ar- 
ranging the data simply by conventional occupational categories, we 
dichotomize occupauans within, each. cducatiODal classification The 
highest category among college graduates comprises only professional 
occupations, while among those of grade school education, the highest 
category includes all but unskilled workers By changing categories m this 
way, we have sufficient cases to make comparisons within each educa- 
tional stratum 

The results are quite different from those of past elections, when the 
Republican percentage of the vote regularly rose up the educational and 
voauonal ladder Looking at the total percentages, the greatest Demo- 
cratic 1 ote comes at die extremes the professionals and Jess skilled man- 
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Democrats,”** the unique voting behavior of high status voters in 1972 
rnsLy presage both a permanent shift in the class basis of Amencan politics 
and the substitution of new alliances As habitual party allegiances have 
weakened, tradiuonal class loyalties may also be altered The transforma- 
tions of American society, wrenchmgly evident in recent years, may have 
permanent effect If so, “political front lines would be drawn m entirely 
new places, the trenches which so clearly marked the boundaries between 
the parues under the order established in the 1930s would rapidly become 
deserted and useless ’ ** 

The variable, and diminishing, incidence of class voting is further 
evidenced if we examine a political factor, the strength of parusanship 
Since the character of the contemporary parties was formed amid 
economic crisis, persona who are more devoted to the parties should be 
more receptive to class influences, and the level of polarization should 
increase with the strength of identification This relauonship was clearly 
evident in 1952, when strong identifiers (of either party) showed a corre- 
lauon of 42 between subjective status and their vote, while the associauon 
dwindled to insignificance among Independents ** 

The relationship continued to be evident m I960 and 1964, when the 
class basis of the parties was manifested In 1968 and 1972, with social 
divisions de emphasized m the campaign, party loyalty has less impact 
Taking the regions separately, northern class voting remains highest 
among strong idenufiers, but ^e correlation has dropped m 1968 to 20, 
and virtually disappears in 1972, at 08 

In the South, a different pattern again demonstrates the delayed de- 
velopment of class polmcs in the region ’• Through 1 968, polanzauon is 
most apparent among persons who are only weakly idenufied as Demo- 
crats or Republicans, and is diminished among those either strongly loyal 
or completely autonomous As political development lagged in the South, 
persons of strong loyalties clung to affinities developed in earlier periods 
or around different issues By 1972, however, the Southern pattern had 
become congruent with the rest of the nation Class influence is most 
evident among the strong identifiers, even though low in all groups This 
result further argues that party loyalties in the region are becoming fixed 
along the economic lines previously dominant m the rest of the nauon 

Taken as a whole, the analysis of class voting among different groups 
provides additional reasons for rejecting the dependent profile of the 
electorate Social polarization is not generally prevalent, nor is it inherent 
in any particular generation, region, or educational group Even class 
awareness and strong party identification do not always stimulate divi- 
sion In their reacuons to class factors, as to other stimuli, the voters reart 
to the given circumstances of the tunes and do not necessarily reflect fixed 
characteristics in their behavior 

There is but one consistent conclusion that appears m the varied rela- 
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tionships between social class and the vote the vital importance of the 
electoral context When the parues, the candidates, and the evcntsof the 
ampaign emphasize class, the salience of social position will be evideni 
1948, when the parties were still preserved in the 
mo d of the New Deal, when the candidates personally represented con 
tlictmg social origins and interests, and when the critical issues involved 
economy Many of these characteristics were evident again 
m 1960 and particularly m 1964. when Barry Goldwater challenged and 
Lyndon Johnson defended the welfare state 

elections, however, class factors are not always stressed 
j uogments on the quality of the individual nominees or on foreign policy 
issues are often decisive Since these judgments are not inhercndy class 
^"s'stent social polarization is likely in such contests The 

in i *® 56 accounu for the slight classdiffercncc 

ele tion^n?^" ^^’2. economic usues were su^rdmated. as the 
namoll ! questions such as Vietnam and the abilities of the 

economir status polanzation disappears 'Vhile 

the times neglected, the voters did respond to the stimuli of 

THE POLITICS OF CUSS VOTING 

occurs^aro'und'n^'J^h*'^^' diamond, we have found that most of the play 

sciousness (third blel ‘^haraaenstics (second base) and class con 
nation of the oalitiftii r * therefore turn to a more specific exami 

bcginnmfwuK r? 1 f*” 

l^lweeffeod me .s nade of the d.rect pa* 

loyalty ma^provS o llto overall play pohorf 

differences m partisan«tr route Class differences could eff^ 

vote ‘p.and partisanship could in turn determine the 

related desai^ons^of ih”"’ '* common class- 

port among blue collar tn-o^ Parties, the Democrats winning more suP" 

the white collars The more among 

has persisted since the v-°"v»'^i occupation and partisanship 

dcep—cleavage of the represents the basic— but not 

Hmsever, these association,^”^ system »» 
faaors provide a very limited 'weakened recently By 1972, class 
ship IS particularly weak if we partisanship The relation 

status If occupation is used a, ‘dentification as the measure of 

panics has been more stable lanrelT^'^' division of the 

within and outside of the South^S different development* 

® ®«>ow the Mason Dixon line, the rela 
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tionship of occupation and partisanship was not significant m 1960, but it 
B now equivalent to the relationship found in the rest of the nation Out* 
side of Ae region, the underlying dass loyalties have been attenuated 
Taking the nation as a whole, the two trends have virtually offset one 
another, at least until 1972 

While some occupational polartzauon remains asa result of these coun- 
tervailing movements, the link between class and partisanship is slack 
The other part of the relationship, between partisanship and the vote 


TABLE 3 5 / OCCUPATION AND PARTY IDENTIFICATION BY REGION 1960-72* 



Democrat 

Indepemfent 

Republican 

<N) 


South 





1960 

Manual 

62.8 

230 


142 

(226) 

Nonmanual 

628 

193 


17 9 

(207) 



Tau » 

01 



1964 

Manual 

74 0 

169 


91 

(154) 

Nonmanual 

611 

244 


14 6 

(144) 



Tau- 

13 



1968 

Manual 

604 

26.6 


13.1 

(222) 

Nonmanual 

44.3 

443 


11 4 

(167) 



Tau- 

12 



1972 

Manual 

520 

319 


162 

(433) 

Nonmanual 

43.8 

315 


24 8 

(298) 



Tau - 

10 




Non-South 





1960 

Manual 

464 

303 


233 

(534) 

Nonmanual 

305 

274 


421 

(390) 



Tau - 

19 



1964 

Manual 

531 

276 


194 

(439) 

Nonmanual 

38.9 

269 


341 

P75) 



Tau- 

16 



1968 

Manual 

*72 

308 


22.1 

(4471 

Nonmanual 

32.4 

310 


366 

(432) 



Tau- 

17 



1972 

Manu^ 

430 

373 


193 

P62) 

Nonmanual 

236 

393 


303 

(766) 



Tau — 

15 
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Itself, has also weakened Party loyalty remams a vital poliucal fartor.but it 
neither is determined by class nor itself determines the vote Political 
pe options merit independent analysis In this game, first base is intnnsi* 
cally interesting, not only a relay point 
The importance of economics m political choice is found directly, in the 
voters stands on viul questions What ciUzens believe about economic 
issues does have impact, and considerably more than their categoncal 
mem enhips The vote is influenced by two such sets of atutudes first, it 
u related to the voters’ positions on relevant issues, issues that concern the 
benefits incurred by different strata, second, it is related to 
^fences voters see between tne parties on these issues To show 
scril^ “below constructed, which arc d^ 


index on issues related to class, combines 
government support of medical tare a 
1960 to iQfisi *"*ploymeni, and either federal aid to education (for 
Ployment taxauon (m 1972) Since medical aid, cm- 

generally support, and progressive taxation are 

ions on these reH deprived soaal groups, favorable opio* 

on the t^ree'iss'ues^aT ibe voter’s perception of party differen«s 
personal fmanriai «>, * ** expected effect of the election on his 

which party, or neither'*^" ^ the respondent declares 

more likely m imnrov,. h** favorable to the particular prograrn or 
mdicates h“Sr The combined mdcc 

usues « difference vo^n perceive on class related 


are typuJlv mdcnenH of opinions relate to class matters, the indexes 
surprisingly slighft ^ "^ There is some tendency, but 

follow class lines for opinions on these quesoons to 

bkely than their opposite7?n the working class are more 

1964. these correlaoonfr ‘‘beral position In I960 and 

“ 23 m both yearsl hnr !k *'*^*^”**^' "ot overwhelming(tau 
and 1972 ( 13 m 1968 an!i n? *“°"*^‘P dwindles considerably m 1968 
any, are particularly salient t ,***^^^2) Smce these social-cost issues if 
lations if opinions were a dirert would expect much greater corre- 

However, this relauon^Hm . °'*®™nnistic response to social position 

conscious Rather, the general among those who are class 

increase in support of hher:.! awareness appears to be an 

identified workers and the n.,.i policy among both self* 

Perception of party differen.!?^ 

Whether of blue collar or while St independent of cl^ 

occupations, whether identified 
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with workers or middle class, the respondents agree that the Democrats 
are more likely to support liberal pdicies and to improve their personal 
financial situation Such perceptions are increased among those who are 
aware of class positions, particularly mthin the middle class The Demo- 
cratic identification with these pohaes is evident in all of the four elec- 
tions but the pattern becomes considerably dearer after I960, as we will 
elaborate in Chapter 8 

Opinions and party perceptions provide a better explanation for party 
loyalty than soaal status does Those who hold liberal positions on the 
usues also tend to be Democrats, and the relationship remains at approx- 
imately the same level within categories of soaal class Loyalty to the 
parties is similarly assoaaied with percepuon of party positions Those 
who View the Democrats as more supportive of liberal positions tend to 
identify with that party 

These relationships cannot be dismissed as partisan rationalizations, 
resulting from loyalists mechanically adopting their parly’s position and 
declaring their party is m favor of good things The relationships have 
changed over time, which would not be possible if voters were perma- 
nently determined by their initial loyalties Moreover, voters’ characteri- 
zations of the parues have altered in the direction of greater agreement 
among the electorate If only rauonalization were involved, we would 
expect many Republicans to view the GOP as supportive of these posi- 
tions, at levels comparable to those of Democrats Such is not the case, for 
partisans of both camps, regardless of their own opinions, tend to see the 
Democrats as more liberal In faa, more Republicans acknowledge the 
Democratic position on the liberal end of the spectrum than claim this 
place for their own party 

Most vitally, there is an indepciidcnl relationship between the voters’ 
ballots, and their policy views and evaluation of party stands This rela- 
tionship IS largely independent of socal class and is distinct as well from 
pure party loyalty Liberal voters express their opinions in a Democrauc 
vote, even when class issues are muted as in 1972 (tau = S 1}, and still more 
when the issues are overt as m 1964 (tau = 41) Similarly, when liberal 
voters see the Democrats as supporung liberal positions, they are quite 
likely to vote for them 

The importance of* these voter hehe^ can he seen rf we comimTe cftem 
with the earher measures of class position \Vhen we control for class, the 
relauonship between beliefs and the vote is virtually unchanged, thereby 
demonstraung that the original relationship is real, not spurious On the 
other hand, if we control for opinion, there is little relationship left 
between class and the vote Table S 6 illustrates the relationship for the 
elecuon of 1968, in which class was of moderate salience Within each 
stratum, correlations of opinion to the vote remain above 30 When 
opinion IS controlled, however, the correlation between class and the vote 
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TABLE 3 6 / POLmCAL OPINIONS SOCIAL OASS. AND DEMOCRATIC VOTE. 1968* 



Working Class Ictentlfleatlon 

Middle Class Identification 

Opinion on Class Issues 
Liberal 

626 

55 5 


(198) 

(173) 

Moderate 

427 

357 


(176) 

(168) 

Conservative 

185 

185 


(124) 

(151) 

Perception ol Party 
Differences 

Democrats More 

Liberal 

679 

599 

Democrats Slightly 

Liberal 

(196) 

(187) 

335 

26 6 

No Difference or 
Republicans Liberal 

(242) 

(233) 

145 

42 


(62) 

(72) 

Total 

446 

37 4 


(500) 

(492) 


Numbif In paranth*^ n the lor 


ealculaiion e( the pereentaoe 


“"T" ‘"’'Sninance The same pauern is found m the effect 
ot perceived party differences 

The effect of opinions and of percepuon of parly differences clearly u 
increased polariranon in the balloting That these voter beliefs lead m a 
panisan direction is also clear fvhen persons become aware of party 
rh, l,bL"Ta°" diey overwhelmingly agree on 

ReDiihl!^!, *''' Democrats and the conservative thrust of the 

mnuenSv’^ru 1°"*^^^ 

m ah h ^ solely by class issues, and much of the electorate is unaffected 
their oLo “T ®“' "’'r •*" "lovance of the parties to 

a™ r ' i.™'" The clearest associations with 

u 's auto™ determinisnc factors Instead, 

deemZ ^ loosltons that are vital to democratic 

coSa',r'S‘“! sociables can be assessed by 

Sm Zuftr beginning and end ofa 

wTbu" a ’^7'*'“P"epose,weperformtwomultipIeregtessioni. 

with the presidential vote as the dependent variable Fust; we include the 
' -n class issues, perception of party differences), the 
irious demographic variables Second, we add wc 
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factor of party identification in a separate analysis, to discover how much 
difference it makes on its own 

When party identification is excluded, the opinion on class issues and 
perception of party differences are the most important variables The 
relationship between these indexes and the vote is genuine, holding even 
when all of the other social factors are controlled These latter factors, to 
the contrary, have little impact on their own 

Upon adding the variable of party identification (Table 3 7), this factor 
immediately becomes most important in explaining the vote This result is 
certainly m keeping vnth expectations that the vote is grounded in persis- 
tent loyalties However, party identification does not eliminate the other 
relationships Because of the overlap of partisanship with the opinion 
variables, their own independent explanatory power drops somewhat, 
but their value remains highly significant Whilean important share of the 
vote IS related to partisanship, it is not a sufficient explanation The voter’s 
position on important questions, and his perception of party differences 
on these questions, also affects his vote We cannot understand the 
American electorate as responding only to its loyalties Certainly the 
election is not determined by inchoate sociological drives, for these fixed 
factors have little stable impact Insofar as they are important, they are 
largely incorporated within party identification 

A note of caution is necessary, however, m accepting these conclusions 
Demographic influences such as class ma^have indirect as well as direct 
effects, but the former influences are imnimized by the technique of 
muluple regression Therefore, wc roust keep in mind the possibility that 
class affects the vote indirectly, by influencing opinion, which in turn 
influences the vote ** Another problem may arue from the reciprocal 
effects of independent and dependent variables In the procedure used 
here, wc view vote as the dependent variable, affected by class, opinion, 
and the other independent variables It is also possible that the vote itself 
affects some of these variables A person choosing to vote for Kennedy or 
McGosem on other grounds, for example, may change his opinion on an 
issue to conform to that of the Deniocrauc candidate Since our pnmary 
interest lies in explaining the vote, we are justified m using it as the 
dependent variable, solongas wc recognize that we have madcan impor- 

As in the previous chapter, the bottom three rows indicate the amount 
of explained variance The first of these rows, Total R*, is the percentage 
of the variance m the vote which can be explained by all of the indepen- 
dent variables together The second rowu proportion which is due to 
partisanship uniquely, when it ts held back as the last varuble in the 
regression This proportion probably represents a purely traditional loy- 
alty TTie final row ts the maximum proportion which may beattnbuted to 
partisanship This figure results when partisanship is introduced first in 
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TABLE 3 7 / CONTRASTING IMPACT OF CLASS FACTORS ON VOTING. 
1960 AND 1972 

(Bela Weights Multiple Regression of RepoMcan Presidential Vote)* 


Non-South 


1972 I960 1872 


Party IdentificaCon 
Opinion on Class Issues 
Perception of Party 
Differences 
Class Identification 
Occupation 
Class Awareness 
Education 
Age 
Religion 
Race 
(N) 

Total R> 

Unique R*, Partisanship 
R*, Partisanship as 
First Vanable 


(609) 

astt 


-13 

-03 


(172) 

412 


(672) 

613 


14 

(437) 

343 

128 


606 -2*5 
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iMuei middle”^ perception of the Republican party as liMrat on 
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that Oemoerebc vota I, member»hi,x NegaUve coefficfd« 


STofiO . -ndependcnt vambW 

I960 partisambi “i marked contrast to each other In 
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while the perception of oa'rrjn w?" '''' 

tng the consensus nf r h ^ has diminished weight, reflect 

crats The libera 
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below than above the Mason Dixon line Traditional partisanship has 
decreased rapidly in this region, and there is a significant effect of opinion 
on class issues, which is considerably greater than that of perceived party 
differences Changes in the independent effect of occupation and educa' 
tion are in the direction of a class politics 

The development of such alignments, however, is now only a potential- 
ity Racial divisions are still predominant m the South and closely corres 
pond to divisions of opinion, jtist as the influence of the raaal vanable 
dominates the multiple regression When this variable is removed statisti- 
cally, the independent effect of class factors increases greatly, and among 
whites opinions on economic issues become almost as densive as party 
idenufication Regrettably, it is not as simple to remove the effect of race 
from history and minds 

Greater southern orientation to the problems of class remains possible 
There is a strong strain of populist attitudes which persists in southern 
poliucs and which has been reflected from time to time m poliuca! move- 
ments, even across racial lines Through most of the region’s history, as 
in 1972, this strain has been subordinated by racial questions, but 
economic grievances remain to be argued ‘There is heavy support for 
economic liberalism m the working cl^s and in the lower middle class m 
the South,”** which was evident both m the votes for Democrats and for 
George Wallace If race issues become moderated— unfortunately an 
unlikely prospector if their impact becomes less distinctly southern 
—which u quite probable— Dixie is as likely to evidence dass voting 
alignments as the rest of the nauon 


THE FUTURE OF CLASS POLITICS 

The future character of class voting is dimly visible in viewing past 
behavior Although social dass is a prevalent fact of life, it need not 
determine the vote The elertors respond differently to varying influ- 
ences in changing contexts Ballot choices of manud and white collar 
workers do not divide sharply, and their differences m the voting booth 
have dedmed Contrary to Marxian expeciaUons, dass differences do not 
increase among those conscious ofsocid stratification \Vhile class aware- 
ness docs affect j>ohual_pcrc^tions, ns partisan effect is not necessarily 
increased poliucal diffcrenuation, but often increased support for the 
Democrats or for a third party 

Class voung is not a constant feature of Amencan politics, but a van 
able It has been neither steady nor steadily dedinmg, but episodic The 
variauon is not consistenll) related to fixed characterisucs. such as histori- 
cal generation, region, education, and partisan tenaaty Rather, the elec- 
toral context Itself is of criucal importance Particular faaors become 
important when they are made salient by a given campaign In all elec- 
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tions, the opinions and perceptions of the voters have a significant impart 
that is increasing, while the direct effects of social status and tra i o 
partisanship decline . 

On the basis of these findings, two alternative developments m Am ■ 
can class politics can be predicted One possible trend is the compc 
disappearance of status polarization VVe have seen the gradual loss o t e 
Depression generaUons from the electorate, the diminishing association 
of class and the vote, the inconsistent effects of class consciousness, 
fading impact of traditional party loyalties based on economic dmsio . 
and the development of noneconomic interests and alliances Extrap<^ 
lated only a few years into the future, these tendencies would result in 
politics completely independent of social stratification 

Such politics would be m keeping with many of the larger devclopmcn 
in the United States, summanly described as the emergence of a 
dustrial society With the development of advanced technology and 
pational structures, “it becomes increasingly difficult for labor conflict o 
polarize society along a single class conflict dimension Economic i 
comes to be based on the possession of theoretical knowledge, ® 
resources and machine power Work changes from a contest 
nature to an interpersonal relationship, and service and bureaucra 
occupations replace agriculture and manufacturing Class structure is n 
longer a division of manual and white collar groups, but a 
arrangement of factory technicians, routmized clerks, diverse professio 
als, and multiple layers of managers Without a clear class siructur > 
politics cannot be structured along class lines The contest for power 
becomes essentially irrelevant, as "government over persons is rep 
by the administration of things ” 
Acontrarytrendcanalsobcpredicted Inthedataofthischapter there 
are many indications that class differences remain a potential basis 
American politics Status polarization is significant in the presidential vo 
in 1960 and 1964, as svell as in congressional balloting m all years an 
particularly evident among those of congruent status As an underlyn^^S 
basis of party idennficauon, occupalion still remains evident, an 
importance to partisanship and the vote has actually grown in the Sou 
previously unaffected by such conflict Furthermore, voters do see dittcr- 
ences between the parties on class issues and tend to relate these percep- 
tions and their own opinions on economic issues to their votes 
While It IS certainly true that changes have occurred m the Americai 
class structure, this does not necessarily mean that there is no strong 
foundation for class politics A basis exists so long as there are nota»>' 
differences in power and status ‘ It is quite true that the composition 
the elite IS changing, it does not foUowthai the new elite will show grea« 
reluctance to exercise social command than its predecessor Indee . 
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technical competence may increase its sense of legitimacy ' ** The result 
would be not the ending of class differences, but rather their mutation 
"The increasing competence of those m intermediate posiuons m the new 
class system, then, may be matched by the increasing ability of those above 
them to command, the relauve gap may remain the same 

Class politics may reappear m the United States, but it is likely to be 
different from the direct clash of blue coUars and white collars The true 
lines of conflict may well be located higher m the social structure, for on 
many fundamental issues "the bluest ‘break’ m class structure is not 
between manuals and nonmanuals but rather is between the lower middle 
and upper-middle groups ’ Despite divergent voting common opin- 
ions can provide seeds for the growth of pohucal movements unifying the 
working and lower middle classes This potential is further suggested by 
the data on the effect of class awareness and class congruence Such class 
consciousness does not split the two basic occupational groups, but tends 
to make both of them more favorable to redistributive policies, more 
aware of party differences on such issues, and more supportive of the 
Democrauc party 

For the further development of class poliucs m the United States, 
organizational structures and leadership will be needed A major reason 
for the relatively low level of social polarization m America has been the 
absence of appropriate organizations, such as a politically oriented union 
movement or a conunuing social democratic party The common opin- 
ions of diverse classes and their common perceptions of the liberalism of 
the Democratic party might stimulate such organization Leadership a 
another prerequisite for class politics, which may be provided by those 
persons of higher education and status who voted against their presumed 
class interest m 1972and who have alsorevealedawiderangeofaititudes 
many of which would not be consonant with the view of class position 
forcing the development of a narrow and very self interested world 
view S’ 

Ultimately, the relevance of class to the vote will depend on whether 
events make it relcvantand whether the parties develop the opportunities 
It provides Much of the discontent in the United Slates today is based on 
justified economic grievances, such as dissatisfaction with the job enn 
ronment, unequal access to opportunity for 3 fuller life, perceived 
favoritism by governmentonbehalf of special interests, and the mcfunting 
cost of living 

Should predictions be realized of permanent inflation or a severe 
depression, the present polenlial for dass politics in America may be 
realized as well It awaits the initiatives of parties and politiaans It is for 
political leaders publicly to debate issues involving distribution of the 
national wealth, and for the parUes to oUer alternauves on these ques- 
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tions For their part, the voters do hold opinions, perceive the parties, an 
choose responsively A class politics is possible, even desirable but no 
inevitable 

THE IMPACT OF SOCIAL CLASS FINDINGS 

1 The influence of social class on the vote varies with electo 

context . 

la Class voting has never been high in recent presidenti 

elections 

lb Contrary to expectations, these influences have not disap- 
peared completely ^ 

2 Class polarization in voting is less evident among voters aware o 
social class 

2a Awareness of social class increases the Democratic vote among 

both the working class and middle class ^ 

3 Class voting is greater among persons with congruent subjec 
and objective class identifications 

4 Awareness of social class is relatively constant m all popu^bo 

groups . 

4a Contrary to past findings, class awareness is not consisten 1 

higher among persons maturing in the Great Depression 

5 Generational differences in class voting vary with the electo 
context 

5a The Depression generations” are not always distinctive m 
their class voting 

6 Class polarization is now equally evident in the South and the res 
of the nation 

7 There is an emerging voting alliance within the Democratic Party 
of persons from the highest and lowest educational and occup 
tional strata 

8 Class voting is no longer related to the strength of partisanship 

9 Opinion on class relevant issues is highly related to voting choice 

^ relationship IS evident even within social classes 

10 Perceptions of the parties’ positions on class relevant issues 
highly related to -voting choice 

ISk ^^®*®P®‘’‘^®P“o'“a«'ndependent of social class 

10b This relationship IS evident even with class controlled 

1 1 Opinions and perceptions are more closely related to the vote tna 
social class itself 

l!a Theimportanceofopinionondass related issues is grcatcrm 

1972 than in 1960 





SEX, VOTING. 
AND WAR 


Sex IS obvious Unlike the abstract characteristics of social class, to be a 
woman or a man is a permanent and distinctive identity If behavior is 
determined, the causal agent may well be found in the chromosomes that 
fix individual gender ‘ Biology is destiny,” decreed Freud, and his dictum 
might apply to politics as much as psychology Probably from the days of 
Lesbos and Sparta, discussion of female participation in government has 
implicidy assumed that the matter of their sex would have some unique 
effects on political participants 

The argument over female suffrage itself was based on a deterministic 
assumption that women's participation mballotmg would make a substan- 
tive difference The more optimistic advocates of equality in the voting 
booth expected it would * abolish poverty, protect family life, and raise 
educational cultural standards an international soaeiy made up of na- 
Uons m which women had the suffrage would not tolerate war "• Concern- 
ing the first presidential eleaton m which women fully participated, 
Democrats ‘ hoped that women voters in 1920 would save the party from 
electoral defeat on the issue of the League of Nations In the contem- 
porary United States, the major parues maintain disunct women's sections 
m their oganirations, draft platform planks specifically addressed to 
women, and tailor their campaigns to attract female votes 

Contrary to these great expectations, women’s participauon in the vote 
has had quite limned substantive impact Despite biological differences 
between two sexes, virtually all investigations show no political differ- 
ences between men and women that can be attributed to the factor of sex 
Itself With few exceptions, opinion pouerns have been associated with 
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the same soaal and demographic facton among both sexes In the vote 
Itself, “if we take a large variety of other social characteristics into account, 
there are no residual differences m partisanship between men and 
women 

There are some limited exceptions to the lack of sexual differentiation 
in politics, and we will investigate two of the outstanding differences in 
this chapter Yet, at the outset, it is important to realize that these are 
exceptions Even on questions directly related to sex distinctions, differ- 
ences between men and women are neither large nor consistent For 
example, as recently as 1969, men were more willing than women to vote 
for a female candidate for president, while a 1972 poll shows women more 
accepting of a nominee of their own sex In both cases, the difference 
between the two groups was 9 percent, this limited and inconsistent 
margin hardly provides evidence of sexual conflict * 

Political differences between men and women have been limited be- 
cause necessary conditions for such differences have been absent The 
most important prerequisite of political distinctiveness is "an economic 
division of labor or a physical separation or a social differentiation in the 
population such that people of unlike characteristics are affected m dif- 
ferent ways by a single political policy It would be difficult m con- 
temporary America, for example, to mamtam strong voting differences 
by sex, because there arefewpolicyissues persisting overa period of time 
that affect men and women differently "* Given the absence of this condi- 
tion, the sexes have been quite similar politically 

In the 1970s, however, the situation may have changed Sexual dif- 
ferentiation in poliucs IS possible as a result of the women's liberation 
mosement. its causal antecedents, such as the changed occupational struc- 
ture and the spread of effective contraceptives, and the rise of sex-related 
issues, such as job discrimination, abortion, and child care Therefore, 
one observer predicts “For the elections of the 1970 s female voters and 
activists will differ from male groups primarily because of their link to the 
developing women’s liberation For the first time we are witnessing on the 
American scene a woman s movement which is self interested, coming 
into consciousness along with new racial, ethnic, religious and student 
groups ■ ^ 

The full development of political divisions between the sexes remains to 
be seen, it hardly seems likely that these differences will reach the level of 
racial conflict or even class polarization m the United States because social 
separation is unlikely to be very great Biology certamly will continue to 
bring men and women together physically The economic division of 
labor between the sexes is narrowing, not increasing, as women leave the 
drudgeries of housework for schools and forjobs similar to those of men 
The sexes are not segregating themselves, but coming together — in 
sports, colleges, on the job, and m their leisure 
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Although new issues have arisen that might form the basis of a sexual 
politics, positions on these issues donot anrelate very highly with gender 
Even on an issue like abortion, the only difference is a slight tendency for 
men to favor the practice more than women A more general opinion is 
that on ‘women’s place," but there is virtually no sex difference on a 
seven point scale that ranges from“womenand men should have an equal 
role” to ‘ women’s place is m the home ’ 

Politically, then, “vive la difference' ’ is largely an empty slogan, for 
most attitudes are not sex determined As we have mentioned, though, 
there are some variations, and we will devote most of this chapter to two of 
them The first is the relatively lower participation of women m the voting 
act. The second is sex difference on a small range of opinions relating to 
war and the use of force For the most pari, these sex differences reflect 
particular circumstances of the sexes and are subject to change in differ- 
ent situations The portrait of the responsive voter can be drawn as either 
a man or a woman 


SEX AND VOTING TURNOUT 

One of the few aspects of female electoral behavior to receive scholarly 
attention has been participation m voting itself The most publicized 
struggles involving women in politics have been over the suffrage, and 
considerable notice has been given to the frequency with which they have 
exercised this power over the past half century 

The Consistent conclusion from this research has been that women 
participate less than men m the vote • In the first Amencan study of the 
subject, only a third of women were found to vote in the Chicago mayoral 
election of 1923, compared to twice as many men ® We can also see this 
relationship histoncally National votingturnout dropped considerablyin 
1920 the first presidential election after passage of the 19th Amendment, 
and has never since reached the levels attained during the period of 
exclusively male suffrage Surveys of indnidual voters have also substan- 
tiated this conclusion Dealmgwiihlhedecadeofthe 1950s, the authors of 
T/uAmtricanyoUr found the vote parlicipation rate amongwomen in our 
samples is consistently 10 percent below that of men as an over all 
estjwoaje ’ 

The pnmary psychological cause of these dilTerences m turnout is to be 
found m sex role typings Whether enforced by men and/or expressed by 
women, a significant proportion of female adults have believed that 
“politics is a man s business ” In the early Chicago eleaion, 13 percent of 
the females expressed such sentiments as ‘ All our family troubles are 
caused by our women folks getting away from the ways of living in 
previous and former jears Even m more contemporary periods we 
find that w omen hav e less interest in politics, tend to define their roles m 
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less political terms, believe that they are less efficacious politically, and feel 
less of a citizen’s obligation to vote 

We would expect lessened sex differences in turnout m recent years 
The women’s hbetaaon movement a one indication that past sex typings 
are no longer widely accepted, and more general opinion data supports 
this supposition Among both sexes there is increased acceptance of the 
idea of a woman as president and of female activity in poliucs generally *’ 
Demographic change will further this trend Reluctance to participate in 
politics has been concentrated among older women of lower education 
and of immigrant background ** As the sexes become equal in education 
and as new native born generations mature, past role definitions will 
alter 

Nationally, these expectations have been largely fulfilled A Census 
Bureau report on the 1972 presidenual election found only the slightest 
difference in turnout between the sexes While 73 1 percent of males were 
registered and 64 1 percent claimed an actual vole, the figures for females 
were very similar 71 6pcrcemregisteredand62 Operceni voting ‘*Even 
these small differences were eliminated among younger respondents, 
where women in fact tended marginally tooutvote men In the Umversity 
of Michigan study, the sex differential remains somewhat higher, about 5 
percent more of men voting Even this difference, however, is only half of 
that observed in the 1950s In total piariicipation, then, the nation has 
moved toward sexual equality at the ballot ^x 

This overall similaniy may well disguise differences among subgroups 
We can observe the changing effea of role definitions by concentrating 
on three demographic variables, which previously have been found to be 
related to lower female turnout age, education, ard region Older, less 
educated, and southern women have been particularly urdikely to vote, as 
they were more likely to adhere to traditional conceptions of women's 
restricted political role We would expect the sex differential m turnout to 
diminish as new generations enter politics, as the level of schooling in- 
creases among women, and as the cultural patterns of the nation diffuse 
through the more isolated South 

In Table 4 1, the voting turnout of men and women is compared within 
age, education and regional groupings In 1972, m the North, the first 
two variables have only weak effects Whje male turnout is still relatively 
higher among older voters and the less educated, large differences are 
found only when these two factors condune A staustically significant 
difference in voting participation is found exclusively among persons who 
are 55 years or older and who also hav« no more than a grade school 
educauon In contrast to this group are the younger and more educated 
persons, where a slight feminine lead is found In the North, we may 
conclude that women have been largely liberated m regard to electoral 
parucipation 
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TABLE 41 / SEXDIFFERENCES IN VOTING TURNOUT. 1972* 
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■*Prev)Qus and current restrto ons on black vot ng n the South eompi cate historical as well as 
contemporary anafysia of the independent efTect of sex on turnout Pace rnust therefore be cons dared 
separately 

•The small number of cases In this celt make the fnding of greater female vet ng m th s group of np 
sign fieanco 


In the South, sex differences m turnout remain Disparities exist par- 
ticularly among older and less educated persons, as in the rest of the 
nauon, but the differences tend to be larger Among the tvro lower 
educational strata, we find a growing sex effect on turnout as we pass from 
younger to older age groups There also is an independent effect of 
education, with more equal voting rates evident as we climb the educa 
tional ladder The southern woman with a college education is quite 
unusual She paniapates more m 1972 than a comparable man, and also, 
relative to males, votes more than her northern sister ** 

There evidently has been some movement toward equality in voting 
between the sexes A particularly dramatic change has occurred among 
those m the South with only grade school education \V hen this group was 
largely aged 35-54 (in the 1950s) there was a 53 percent sex disparity in 
voting rates, in 1972 the disparity of the group over 55 is reduced to 30 
percent Since we are dealing m the South only with white voters, tins 
change cannot be due to legal innovations such as the cn i! rights Jegisla 
lion The cause is more probably found m general modifications m social 
and political attitudes 

While disparities have lessened throughout the nation, a regional dis 
crepancy remains The areal difference in turnout can be found in all of 
the elections of the past two decades In the North, women are actuall) 
outvoting men by 1962. while menconUnue their predominance m (lie 
South up to the present When we further subdivide the northern sam 
pies, there is no consistent pattern of male or female advantage m turn 
out Evidently the norm of participation has been diffused throughout 
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the population In the South, during all of this period, there is a consistent 
pattern* the highest sex difference is always found among those of grade 
school education, while male predominance is always lowest or absent 
among those who are college educated. The norm of political equality has 
reached especially those white southerners most exposed to the modem 
influences that pervade the other regions. 

The disiinctn eness of the South in female turnout is a descriptive fact. 
To explain this fact, we can pursue two lines of investigation. The first is to 
follow the apparent evidence of a distinctive regional culture, as we shall 
below. The second is to attempt to explain the South by analyzing other 
population characteristics that happen to be unusually frequent in the 
South Level ofeducation, forexample.isclosclyrelated tovotingturnout 
and to sexual equality. Regions wiih higher levels of education, such as the 
non-South, can be expected to evidence more sexual equality. The dbpar- 
iiy in southern turnout might therefore be due only to its lower levels of 
education, not to any unique feature of the region as a cultural and 
geographic entity However, the data already presented show that south- 
ern distinctiveness largely remains even with a control for education. 

Another explanation of this disiinctjvness might be the more rural 
character of the South Divergent sex roles and female abstention from 
politics are more characteristic of a rural society. Therefore, the lesser 
participation of southern v^omen might be related to the residential 
patterns of the area ** Again, the data do not support this hypothesis. In 
1972 men did outvote women mtheniral areasof both the Southand the 
rest of (he nation, but the difference is the South was 15.4 percent, 
compared to 10 0 percent in the North The demographic features of 
the South do not prov ide a sufficient imerpretation of the area’s patterns 
of ttirnouL 

Another indication of a true regional elTect can be found by examining 
the effca of parental status on turnout. TTie most enduring sex role of 
w omen, of course, w iliai of mother. As women are held primarily respon- 
sible for child rearing, v\c might expect tliat this task would have some 
effect on voting participation. In fact, mothers do appear at the polls 
$omev»!iat less frequently than either childless women or fathers, as the 
presence of children tends to emphasize differences in sex roles In an 
early Chicagoeleciion, women were fourtimesless likely llian men to vote 
because tlicy w etc ‘‘iletalticd axultlus 

erplanaiion vras most commonly offered by females aged 30-39, the 
mothers of joung children Ilfustratneor this problem was “.\frs. Palek, 
ageil thiny-eight, who said she had eight small children and had no time 
for voting She added that if her husband voted and she took care of her 
children she was doing her duty for her country,**** 

Role differences in the care of children are complicated, however, by 
regional factors. Tlie care of children has us greatest impaa when the 
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presented wuhm categones of these definitions and education In the 
North, marked disparity in votmgis seen only among the few grade school 
educated with traditional role definiuons In the South the effect of role 
prescriptions on turnout u ewdent among high school grad uates as well as 
those with lesser education Comparison between regions shows that 
southerners more frequently accept traditional role definiiions, but that a 
regional difference is evident even within the other role categories Un- 
liberated southerners show more sex disunction in voung than their 
northern brothers and sisters who agree that women's place is m the 
home Esen souihemen who speak for sexual equality do not evidence it 
as strongly as northerners in the totmg booth An important exception 
again is found among college graduates, where the southern woman is at 
least as strong as her northern sister in mamuming her active franchise 
Another index of traditional attitudes is found in the frequency of 
church attendance The aphoristic description of women's role as 
“kinder, kuche, kirche" illustrates the presumptive link between adher- 
ence to organized religion and a restricted female role When we analyze 
totmg by church attendance, we find the effect of religious observance 
different in the tvio regions Outside of the South, there is no regular 
relationship with male or female predominance in turnout Even among 
regular churchgoen with only a grade school cducauon, women vote 
more frequendy than men by 1068 
If religion was once restrictive of female political activity, northern 
t^omen have been liberated from these bonds In the South, by contrast, 
there is a definite effect of religious traditionalum, particularly among 
those wlmcs of lower eduation The quality of southern religion appar- 
endy has been more closely related to confining sex typings It is not 
simply that churchgoing itself is more common in the South The very 
nature of that traditional behavior u more inhibiiive of female political 
activity ** 

TABLE 4 J / SEX OfFFERENCES (ft TlfRNOtn’ BY ROLE DEFlNmONS tSTZ* 
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We must conclude that the South has a more traditional culture, which 
defines the sex role of women in such a manner that they are less likely to 
participate in voting than iheir regional brothers or their sisters else* 
where More than in other areas of the nation, the southern woman has 
been placed on a pedestal above the mundane world of conflict and 
politics This attitude has persisted in the region from theantebellum era, 
when women's separate place became symbolic of southern virtue 

She was the South’s Palladium, ihu Southern woman — the shield bearing Athena 
gleaming whitety in the clouds the standard for us rallying the mysuc symbol of 
Its nationality in face of the foe She was the lily pure maid of Astolat and the 
hunting goddess of the Boeotian hill And — she was the pmfu] Mother of God *• 

This role provided a protected, but dependent, position for the south- 
ern white woman and also promoted "yet more precious notions of 
modesty and decorous behavior for the Southern female to live up to 
In political activity, these ideals served to reduce women’s participation 
That effect continues, albeit with lessened impact, to the present. 

We can further illustrate this effect of southern tradiuon by comparmg 
two groups of southerners More traditional attitudes would be expected 
among those who havehved most of their livesm the South, and therefore 
have been most fully exposed to the political culture of the region Libera- 
tion would be more likely among women who have immigrated after 
childhood Toexamine this hypothcsis.wecompare turnout raiesamong 
southern whites who have lived in their present sute at least since the age 
of ten and those who grew up elsewhere *• 

The data confirm the hypothesis fully Inboth 1968and 1972,thereisa 
sharp sex difference in turnout among those who have remained in the 
same state since the age of ten Turnout of men is 14 to 20 percentage 
pomts higher than among women Among the mobile voters, however, 
there is virtually no sex difference The effea of stauc residence is notable 
in the South — but not in the rest of the nauon 

While the number of cases is small, these differentials also lend to 
remain when we control for age and education, factors that might be 
disguised as geographical mobility A further indication of the effect of 
conunued contact with southern tradition is evidenced when we control 
for sex role definitions Whatever iheir characterization of "women’s 
place," long term southern residents show more of a sex difierence m 
turnout Thus, long term residents who believe women’s place is in the 
home evidence this belief in an 18 3 percent turnout differential Mi- 
grants with the same traditional view, however, showa mere 1 8 percent 
difference in their vote TradiUonal southern bred women stay at home 
even on elccuon day Traditional migrants venture outside at least once a 
year 

The controlled effect of the sex related variables on turnout can be 
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measured through the technique of multiple regression Such analysis 
leads to the unoriginal conclusion that men and women voters are consid- 
erably different — even m the factors that bear on voting For both sexes 
there is a large effect of education, and its weight is increased among 
women m 1972 But femalesare additionally affected by region and the 
presence of young children m the household, while these factors do not 
consistently correlate with male turnout These special influences on 
women are clearly reflections of role differences, for southern tradition 
and the duties of parenthood have served to limit women's turnout m that 
region By 1972, however, the disparities are reduced considerably The 
effect of education now becomes predominant for both sexes children 
equally affect men and women, and the differential effect of region is 
reduced to a marked degree *• 

This detailed analysis has shown a definite, but diminishing, effect of 
sex roles on turnout To a limited extent, the suffragettes' hopes for equal 
participation of men and women in the political process have been unful- 
filled However, the gap vs slight and the trends are clearly toward closin g 
that gap completely Those demographic characteristics associated with 
equality m the voting booth are ever more prevalent The increase of 
education, movement away from rural areas and passing of generations 
continue Even the cultural gap of southern iradiijon appears to be 
fading Among college educated southerners m 1972, women voted more 
frequently than men, and this was true even of long term residents 
Higher education is one means by which modern conceptions of m omen s 
place are replacing the southern chivalnc myths Migration is another 
such means, with new residents of the South carrying new conceptions of 
women’s political equality in their bag^ge 

Sex, the basic biological fact, does not determine voting turnout At 
least in this aspect of their lives, men and women do not depend on their 
bodies Appearing at the polls instead is related to the views they hold of 
their proper place in society, and the conditioning effects of their circum- 
stances The trends in America arc toward reduced differences in these 
conditioning factors and toward greater equality between the sexes m 
their ability to react to the events and issuesof thew times The responsive 
voters will soon be unidentifiable by their genders 


POLtTICS OF THE SEXES 

Docs sex really matter in voting’ Once m the voting booth, do v. omen act 
differently from men? Deterministic descnptions of women as the ‘ gen- 
tler sex'* predict their political views on the basis of inherent charactens 
tics Responsive women, hke responsive men, on the other hand, would 
not have pTedesuned attitudes, but would react to the stimuli of their 
times Tor the remainder of this chapter, we will consider variations in the 
opinions and eleaoral behavior of the sexes 
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The earliest European study of female voting found that women were 
more likely to support bourgeois over soaahst parties, and to reject both 
left and right wmg extremists in fevor of clench and moderate parties ** 
Given these findings, gross generalizauons about inherent female conser- 
vatism have been accepted ** However, these studies were conducted in 
the early period of woman suffrage, when participation among the work- 
ing class was restricted It is quite possible that the supposed conservative 
character of the ' weaker sex” was really arefiecuon of the class interests of 
the bourgeois women who voted ** 

Among Americans, there is noevidenceof a more conservative charac- 
ter among women — but some slight indication of the opposite In party 
identification, in the more distant period of 1952, there was a slight 
tendency formore women than men to beRepublicans (29 8% identifying 
with the GOP, compared to 25 S% of ihe males) By 1968, the marginal 
sex difference had shifted toward the Democrats (48 4% of the women 
idenufymg with the more liberal party, compared to 43 0% of the men, 
while similar proportions of each sex considered themselves Republi- 
cans) The Democratic leanings of women further developed in 1972, as 
seen m Table 4 4 

The sex difference in identification is located in particular groups Most 
importantly, women under the age of thirty are far more likely than men 
to be Democrats, by proportions of 38 7 percent to 23 7 percent This 
sexual disparity existed in 1968 as weU. but became even more exagger- 
ated in 1972 Young males do not compensate by disproportionate sup- 
port of the Republicans, but rather by an Independent posture In the 
other age groups, a substantia! sex difference is found among those over 
sixty, where women are more hkely than men to be Republicans Only in 
that passing generation is the alleged conservatism of women evident. 

In the vote, Amcncan women have not evidenced any special fondness 
for conservative or Republican candidates Any early tendencies in this 
direaion could be explained by the disproportionate frequency of voting 
among wealthier and white women By 1952, contrary to the stereotypes 
of the time, women did not fall prey to the glamorous appeal of General 
Dwight Eisenhower,** nor, unul 1972, did their votes differ appreaably 
from those of men in any other presidenual elecuon 


TABLE 4 4/ PARTY tDEtfTlFICATlON BY SEX 1972* 
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In 1968, Nixon drew virtually the same vote from men (37 9%) and 
women (37 1%), while Humphrey’s slightly greater appeal to women 
(32 9%) than men (31 0%) is statistically insignificant ** A marked sex 
difference was evident in support of Governor Wallace, however, with 
nearly twice as many men voting for him (12 1%) as against (6 3%) The 
lower female support for Wallace cannot be explained by regional factors, 
even though his vote was concentrated in the South, where women vote 
less than men, nor by any other demographic influence 

In 1972, for the first time in available survey research, a significantlex 
difference was found in the two-party vote, as 7 percent more of men 
voted for Richard Nixon The difference between the sexes was particu- 
larly important among the youngest voters Reflecting their Democratic 
partisanship women below 30 preferred McGovern by a 12 percent 
margin and actually gave him a majority of their vote Further analysis 
indicates that the senators advantage was concentrated among white 
northern women with a college education This is the youth vote that 
McGovern strategists had expected to provide the core of his electoral 
majority’* The strategy was half effective, reaching particularly the 
female members of (he new generation 
Women and men voted differendy in 1972 This difference could not 
be predetermined, for it is contrary to the alleged conservatism of 
females In contrast to the past, women in 1972 were more closely iden- 
tified than men with a liberal party and voted m greater proportions fora 
liberal candidate They were responding here not to biological necessity, 
but to the policy issues of the ume 
War policy has been most significant m recent times, and the fact of war 
relates to the fact of sexual difference in the vote From the time of 
Anstophanes to the torment of Vietnam, women have been viewed as 
more pacific Defending his continued intervention in Southeast Asia, 
President Johnson insisted that he would not take a weak, womanly 
position and, as Halberstam has pointed out, ‘ the advocates offeree were 
by the very nature of Johnson’s personality uken more seriously, the 
doubters were seen by their very doubts as being lesser men ’ ** Opinion 
data support this common belief that women have been more opposed to 
war As American soldiers applied brutal force m Vietnam, these views 
became criucal to the 1968 and 1972 voting choices 

From the beginning, women were more opposed than men to the 
American intervention in Southeast Asia In 1968, over two-thirds of 
women regarded U S involvement as a mistake, compared to somewhat 
more than half of the men While men were more active on the issue, the 
feminine population registered greater opposition*^ when asked its pref- 
erences on a seven point Vietnam Action Scale ranging from withdrawal 
to the use of unlimited force In both 1968 and 1972,asseeninTablc4 5, 
women are more dovish, although the difference between the sexes 
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TABLEAU / VIETNAM ACTION SCALE BY SEX, 196SAND 1972* 
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*Pi»rcenlaoes aM vertically by eOumns lo 100 percent, except let roundl/>0 errors. 


narrowed between the two elections The proportion of male hawks in 
1972 drops to the level of females m 1968 In the interim, however, 
women became even more opposed to the use of force Y el, there is no 
male predominance m the emphasis given to the intervention question by 
the two sexes Among both men and women in 1968, 44 percent consider 
the issue the most important issue or very imporiani m mnuenemg their 
vote By 1972, more women consider the war as an important issue than 
men, and more women (49% to 44%) give first priority to ending the 
war ** 

Women's more pacific views are persistent The degree of sex* 
association, however, vanes with political circumstances In 1968, gender 
IS a major influence upon views about Vietnam, while party loyalty is of no 
assistance m understanding these attitudes By 1972, the independent 
effect of sex is considerably reduced, and partisanship becomes the best 
predictor of opinion on the war In the intervening four years, as detailed 
later in Table 4 7, an issue that caused a soaal division separating men 
and women was transformed m great part to a political issue distinguish- 
ing Democrats and Republicans 

The immediate cause of this change was the transfer of power and 
responsibility for the war from Lyndon Johnson to Richard Nixon The 
doves could now concentrate in the Democratic party The different views 
of the sexes could thereby be absorbed into the system of party competi- 
tion Determimsticfactors.suchasgender.influenceopinionwhenpohii- 
caV aUernaxives are incoherent Their influence lessens when the parties 
provide an opportunity for responsive voters to express their views 
politically 

The sex difference on the use of force explains the sex difference in 
poliucal choice The effects of gender and opinion on the vote are 
speafied m Table 4 6, which compares the ballots of those less or more 
interestedin Vietnam m i9d8andthoJeofaffefectorsin J972 Among the 
less interested voters in 1968, whether men or women, tliere is htUe 
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relationship between opinion and \ote. Among the more Interested vot- 
ers, a significant relationship is found, butat about the same level for both 
sexes However, a small sex difference does remain, with even hawkish 
women being less ready to support George Wallace. In the simpler policy 
choice of 1972, the relationship of Vietnam positions and the vote is 
unusually high for both sexes. Men and women taking dovish views give 
similar majorities to hfcGovern, while the only (statistically insignificant) 
sex difference is the marginal tendency of women to support the less 
aggressive candidate. As will be elaborated in Chapter 9, the relationship 
of opinion on Vietnam to the vote also remains when partisanship is 
controlled. 

Because women are more opposed to war, they will also vote more for 
candidates whom they believe to be opposed to war. The greater feminine 
vote for McGovern in 1 972 is adirect result of this association. Like males. 


TABLE 4 « ! OPINION ON VIETNAM AND VOTE. BY SEX. 1966 AND 1972* 
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femalessaw the South Dakotan as holdmgadonsh positron on Vietnam 
Because more women were themselves doves, more of them voted for 
McGovern Women’s vote is not a direct, dependent consequence of their 
femininity, but of pohucally responsive views women hold 

WOMEN AND FORCE 

Sex differences on Vietnam are a rare instance of dis tmctn eness betu een 
the opinions of men and women Previous research has not found consis 
lent sex differences on most issues of public policy, such as economic 
regulation, foreign aid, or civil rights While women have shown some 
inclination to concentrate on local and reformist matters they have gen- 
erally been less interested in political issues, rather than distinctiv e One 
histone issue that did divide the sexes was prohibition In elections from 
Illinois to Scandinavia, women were consistently found to be more favor- 
able than men toward banning the bottle For this reason, woman 
suffrage was often favored by prohibitionists and opposed by liquor 
interests As one female opponent of both prohibition and woman 
suffrage is reported to have complained 'her husband got drunk on 
moonshine and beat her so she left him She blames woman suffrage for 
this and for all other political evils ** 

Of greatest contemporary significance is the persistent sexual differ- 
ence on war After World War II. men and women largely agreed on 
foreign policy issues, except that females were less likely to have an 
opinion at all and were also more likely to take ' idealistic” or ”mter- 
nationalist” attitudes, such as a preference for action by the United Na- 
tions, rather than military means, to achieve national security More 
generally, 

differences between the sexes have pertained to attitudes on the use of mihiary 
forceand the implementation of po?*cics regarded as risking U S mvoIvem«it m 
war Females weremorehkely to view our entry into the two world wars and the 
Korea and Vietnam conflicts as a misuke than were males Women have been 
more likely to support U S withdrawals from warv already entered mlo and to be 
less recepuve to the idea of "peacetime" conscription Support for the defense 
establishment, military ard and cd/ecove security arrangements has been less as 
well amon^ the fair sex *’ 

These genera! sex differences were spcaficalJy evident rn regard to the 
American intervention m Korea from 1950 to 1953 Women were consis- 
tently more dovish on this first Asian war, although they were also less 
willing to express an opinion "Women generally are less favorable to 
escalation than men, but only slightly more opposed to it. and women arc 
less opposed to withdrawal than men, but only slightly more in favor of 
It "** Responding to the election survey of 1952, in the middle of the 
Korean conflict, women were significanif) less inclined than men to 
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believe the United States had been correct in intervening in the conflict 
(gamma = 26) In regard to future policy, almost two thirds of females 
preferred the relatively dovish alternatives of withdrawal or negotiation, 
while close to half of the males were more hawkish, favoring the use of 
additional force (gamma “ 22) Even today, after both Korea and Viet- 
nam, the contrast between the sexes continues concerning use of force 
When Congress passed the War Powers Resolution in 1973, inhibiting the 
use of military force by the president, 85 percent of women favored the 
act, compared to 76 percent of the men 
Tenaciously, women raise their voices against war Perhaps women are 
indeed the “gentler sex," and inevitably take a more humanitarian and 
more moral position Undoubtedly some husbands and Elizabethan his- 
torians would dispute this global characterization Nevertheless, there ts a 
persistent sex distinction on one aspect of social policy, the use of force 
Beyond the issue of war, there arc other indications that women consis- 
tently are less willing to employ coercion in the settlement of group 
conflicts To that extent, women may be entitled to credit as more 
humanitarian than men 


Race issues are illustrative of the character of women’s humanitarian 
attitudes Favoring programs to aid minorities certainly would be consid- 
ered the humanitarian position, but women do not consistently show 
stronger support for such programs than men Thus, in 1972, more 
women than men (39% to 32%) favored spending for poverty programs, 
but men w ere more w illing (by 28% to 22%) to spend money to aid ciues, 
and there was no sex difference in attitudes toward welfare spending ** In 
the 1972 election survey, women were slightly more favorable to school 
integration and government guarantee of equal publicaccommodations, 
but slightly more in favor of housing and social segregation — yet none of 


these relationships were statistically signiflcant 

When the use of force is involved in avil rights sex again does make a 
difference To assess these attitudes, an Urban Unrest Scale has been 
established suggesting alternative means of dealing with the problem, 
ranging from solve the problems of poverty ’ to "use all available force 
In both 1968 and 1972, women were more likely to express the less 
aggressive opinions, and in both years almost twice as many “ 

males are at the very softest point Between the two elections, both sexes 
moved toward more liberal positions, but the difference between them 

remained ^‘Overall by 1972 , aslim majority ofmen tended toward soaaJ 

solutions, while almost two-thirds of women approved of these gentler 
methods 


Men and women saw the issue differently, but they viewed the cand^ 
dates similarly To both sexes, Humphrey, as well as McGovern, seeme 
inclined to deal with urban unrest through solving the problems of pov- 
erty, and this evaluation was shared by persons on both sides of the issue 
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George Wallace was also perceived quite distinctly, no fewer than five of 
e\ ery six voters seeking him at the forceful end of the scale Distortion of 
the candidate’s position occurred only m assessments of Richard Nixon, 
who was seen by liberals of both sexes as advocating social solutions and by 
hardliners as favoring the use of force The former president alone came 
close to meeting the traditional political formula of seeming to be ‘ all 
things to all men" — and all women 

Candidate perceptions were suffkiendy disunct on the issue to permit a 
direct efiect on the presidential vote In 1968 the association between 
opinion and vote is apparent even among those less interested in the issue, 
and becomes quite pronounced when we consider those more interested 
Among all voters m 1972, there remains a substantial correlation { 38 for 
men, 34 for women) between position on this issue and the vote, although 
it IS less robust than the effect of Vietnam Once their opinions are taken 
into account, however, women do not differ from men in the vote Among 
those advocaung peaceful solutions 56 percent of the men and 58 percent 
of the women voted for Humphrey m 1968 Four years later, McGovern 
received the support of 43 percent of these liberal males and 48 percent of 
the liberal females 

In all of these cases, there is a slight but consistent inclination on the part 
of women to take the less hard alternative Thus women who favor the 
use of force still are less willing than men to support Wallace m 1968 or 
Nixon m 1968 and 1972 On both Vietnam and urban unrest, uomen 
advocate the use of force less than men and are also less likely to carry 
through on their forceful convictions in voting for candidates perceived 
as taking a more militant position 

Other data reinforce the evidence of a sex distinction in behavior 
related to differential readiness to employ force For example, women 
tend to be more favorable to strict gun control than men ** Another 
example is found m the 1972 issue of campus unrestand the use of force 
in quelling college disturbances While women do not favor students more 
than men do, ihcy are less willing to use force to repress campus unrest 
(51 8% of women, compared to 59 3% of men) There is a high correla 
tion between position on this issue and the vote ^^cCovern wins the vote 
of 65 percent of the relauvely few men and 71 percent of the sma’l 
nunnJeroi'womenriSvonngTUUulmir. «lh^fc■i^lXOIrwIlrr(fl^'pel^tnIl‘cn‘■lih^ 
men compared to 73 percent of the women advocating the use of force 
Again, we find the pattern of women being somewhat more inclined to 
support the gentler candidate, with men more consistently inclined to 
back the perceived advocate of force 

The factor of sex has a consistent influence on political opinion, but the 
effect changes with political arcumstances The variation is revealed by 
regression analysis of the two vital issues in the elections of 1 968 and 1972 
Vietnam and urban unrest In regard to urban unrest, sex is an important 
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TABLE 4 7 / SEX AND OPINION ON THE USE OF FORCE 
(Beta We ghts Mult pie Regression)* 


Variable 

Vietnam 

1968 

Vietnam 

1972 

Urban Unrest 
1968 

Urban Unrest 

1972 

Party Ident Teat on 

00 

19 

11 

07 

Sex 

17 

08 

12 

14 

Educat on 

-06 

-02 

-12 

-05 

Age 

-03 

04 

03 

18 

Race 

16 

14 


14 

Region 

09 

12 

10 

13 


’Positive coefficlena Meats that approval of the use of forte H dependent on Republican party 


kfentificelion mate sex higher education, greaier ape while race and southern residence 

predictor of opinion in both years, and in 1972 it is more important than 
party identification and as important as the critical variable of race 
Opinion on Vietnam is related to sex m 1968 but, as we have seen, 
becomes a more partisan issue in 1972 

Political developments explain thesecontrary movements Between the 
two presidential contests and with the decrease of civil disorders, the 
urban issue became less salient Opinions were therefore less lied to the 
political world, and politiol cues such as partisanship were made less 
relevant to opinion while basic social influences such as sex could become 
more influential The Vietnam issue remained salient in 1972 and was 
more closely related to party feelings which came to substitute for under* 
lying social memberships 

Women and men respond to the electoral environment While women 
are indeed gentler in their approach to national problems, their compas- 
sion cannot always find an appropriate political expression In such cases, 
opinions will be particularly related to the fixed characterisuc of gen 
der ^Vhen the parties present programs relevant to the opinions of 
women and men however, biological determinism is replaced by political 
responsiveness 


THE FUTURE OF SEXUAL POLmcS 

The contemporary tremors in the established terrain of America may 
change its political landscape One possible result of present upheavals 
would be a sexual pohucs with men and women faang each other across 
partisan fissures ’nic analyses in this chapter provide little reason how- 
ever, to anticipate such a future There are few usucs tliat are primarily 
related to a persons gender, and opinions on such matters as job dis- 
ciinunation actually do not polarize men and women Nor is soaal segre- 
gation between the sexes likely as long as hormones do their pleasant 
work 

Tlie one long standing behavioral diflcrencc between tlie sexes— -m 
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voting turnout— IS likely to be totally eliminated very soon A lag is evident 
only in limited populaUons where traditional restraints on female partici- 
pation continue These restraints will be removed shortly and cannot 
stand against the impact of the education of women, the eased burdens of 
motherhood, and the diffusion of egalitarian norms 
In regard to opinions and voting, we have found relatively few differ- 
ences between the sexes In 1972, women showed greatersupportof the 

Democratic party and candidate, but this difference can largely be ex- 
plained fay their greater opposition to the Vietnam war The permanent 

construction ofsexual alignments partially depends on the future salience 

of issues involving ivar and force, as well as on the sources of women’s 
greater reluctance to employ coercion to settle social conflict Alternative 
speculations are available to comprehend these variations by sex Deter- 
ministic theories find them inherent and unchanging while cultural 
theories allow more autonomy to contemporary men and women 
One deterministic theory finds biological origins for sex differences 
Recent anthropological research has pointed to the inheritance not only 
of physical features but also of learned human behavior Through the 
processes of natural selection, people have evolved with certain charac- 
teristic behaviors that enabled them to survive the many dangers of the 
race’s history It is possible that these characteristics necessary for survival 
included a relative aggressiveness on the part of men and a relative 
aversion to force on the part of women For most of their ume on earth 
humans were hunting and migratory animals A division of labor 
efficient, m which one group hunted for food and defended the 
while another group attended the young and helpless, and m,^ 
domestic life Since women bore the children, theirs became th"T"™ 
role, increasing their concern foV survival of the group and the ^ 
tance to risk lives in war Women who were adapted to a nona 
role would survive longer and reproduce in greater numbers 
aggressive qualities would serve belter m the hunt and d.f 
forceful men therefore would be favored m ibc evolutionarv'”*^’ 

Over the long period of human existence, these differential ^ 
tics could become fastened onto the very germ plasms ofth 

Inherently.itisimpossibletoiestlhisiheory.sincewehai ^ * 

records of the prehterate history of man and obviously eg relevant 
controlled experiments Nor can we refute it by noting ihT” u* conduct 
race is no longer pninarily a hunting spccieih. The “civiliz^i , ^ human 
has been very short, less than one percent of the species’ 

pbnet IfceriainbchaMoralcharacierisiicswcreimpnntej I'me on the 
primitive man, they would still affect our responses 

The principal difficulty with this theory for social sc;--^ ^ 

mimstic and static quality If behavior is greatly 
characteristics, we cannot expect significant cliangcs ^ ty, 
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short period of years, or indeed for the imaginable future We must 
become passne in regard to the control of our fate and any changes m our 
predestined lives On the microscopic level of changes in opinion, deter- 
ministic theories do not explain the shifts that occurred in support of the 
Vietnam war from 1968 to 1972 Clearly, genetic transformations do not 
account for the increased dovishncss of men or for the narrowing of the 
sex difierence in this period 

A second theory, relying on the effect of childhood socialization, is also 
deterministic, but allows for greater change According to this theory, 
differences in adult political t^haviorarc related to the sexes* divergent 
experiences in childhood For example, Gorer argues that American boys 
are compelled to demonstrate their masculinity by forceful behavior “To 
prove to himself, and to the world that he is a real ’he-man* (the reduplica 
lion of the term is itself suggestive) the little boy has to be more stndent, 
shout and boast more, cal! more attention to himself than his sister 
need Therefore, we should expea more aggressive behavior and 
attitudes among these boys grown to men 

The more common argument today is that of the women’s liberation 
movement, which emphasizes the soaaJization of girls, rather than boys 
Sex differences exist not because boys are socialized to be aggressive, but 
because girls are uught to be submissive ** Girls are kept from rough play 
as children, and are expected to be passive and restrained The models 
they are presented with are those of a pohucally neuter housewife or, m 
the occupational world, of women in less competitive or more 
humanitarian activities, such as nursingand teaching These influences m 
the girl s immediate environment of homeand school arc then reinforced 
in the mass media ** 

We cannot consider these arguments in any detail here, but at least two 
doubts about them must be raised First, it has not been demonstrated that 
socialization does produce the stated differences in boys and girls, in 
relation to politics itself While we have overwhelming evidence on sex 
stereotypes m textbooks, the media, andT>ther sources, there is not cor- 
responding evidence that these influences produce differential attitudes 
when children are considered as potential citizens That girls are person- 
ally less aggressive than boys does not necessarily mean they are taught to 
disapprove of the use of force by others, such as adult males Further- 
more while there is no speciHc flndmg that children are differeni m their 
attitudeson theuseof forcein politics girls tend ifanythmg to have more 
positive affect toward the wielders of authoritative force, such as presi 
dents and policemen 

A second point is more vital Whatever the differences in the socializa 
tion of children the connection has not been made between these experi 
ences and mature attitudes In fact it is no more than an unverified 
hypothesis that the political actions of men and women are directly de- 
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termined by their childhood influences Recent research has cast m doubt 
the influence of even the most salient political attitude lehrned m child- 
hood, identification with a Dohtical party, and other research has found 
almost no differences between boys and girls in political interest, affect, 
and activity The alleged lies between early learning and adult opinion 
are tendentious 

These arguments approach absurdity in Gorer’s examples or when the 
Vietnamwarisvirtuallyattributedtosexstandardsthat'force men into 
the continued pursuit of policies associated with aggressiveness, determi 
nation and presumed bravery after these policies have proven fruitless 
and damaging to the nation and the world ’ Such explanations cannot 
account for behavior and particularly fail to explain changes in male 
opinion To argue that men support the use of force in Vietnam because 
boys play with wooden rifles is not poliucal science, but only cocktail party 
ramblmg 

Rather than being determined by evolution or m childhood, sex differ- 
ences on public issues may be related to contemporary attitudes and role 
definitions Although boys and girls are raised to be different, these 
expectations can change fairly quickly, as has been occurring recendy in 
the United States As the prescribed roles of men and women alter, their 
positions on other questions may also change, including their views on the 
use of force One limited finding along this line suggests that if women 
become “more assertive so that they can compete in a male oriented 
society, a correlative result may be to make them more hawkish on war 
and foreign policy ** 

Our data provides a better test of the effect of sex role definitions In 
Table 4 8 the difference between men and women on the use of force 
remainsevidentamongthehberatedand unhberated alike Moreover, on 
the questions of both Vietnam and urban unrest, feminists who hold 
egalitarian views are still more opposed to the use of force than those who 
accept their place in the home Similarly, egalitarian males also are more 
opposed to the use of force The two issues arc clearly related, but women 
especially continue to show a reJuctanct to use force to settle conflicts 
Thus, feminism does not mean sevent), bincc females generally do favor 
milder policies 

Women’s persistent opposition to the use of force can be politically 
relevant When issues of war and social coercion are raised, the truly 
gentler sex is particularly likely to be or llie side of pacific settlement 
Political leaders therefore have an available constituency m women, one 
that is increasing in size and relative participation If candidates and 
parties offer less aggressive policies, they nre likely to hear an augmented 
response from the feminine section of the collective popular voice 

The source of women s more moderate temperament cannot be located 
dctcrminislicany in tlieir genes or their unconscious Itis morelikel) to be 
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TABLE 4.8 / SEX ROLE OEFINmONS AND THE USE OF FORCE* 





Sex Role DeflnKlons 


IHH 


Equtilty 

Moderate 


Policy Attitude 

Men 

Women 





Vietnam 

Doves 

458 

54.5 

3S0 

390 

34.2 

412 

Moderates 

22.2 

23JJ 

339 

31 1 

236 

258 

Hawks 

319 

yyo 

311 

299 

423 

331 

(N) 

(504) 

(589) 

(180) 

(264) 

(284) 

(357) 


0 - 

-10 

Q- 

-05 

G- 

-15 

Urban Unrest 

Solve Problems 

687 

67.S 

547 

61 0 

455 

621 

Moderates 

16 0 

139 

17J 

18 0 

241 

137 

Force 

254 

184 

28 0 

210 

304 

243 

(N) 

( 213 } 

C267) 

(75) 

( 100 ) 

(112) 

(153) 


Q ~ 

-16 

Q- 

- 13 

G" 

-34 


•Perc^ntasM add varticany by edtmra to 100 parcant. axtapt tar nvmSng arrora. Tha modenta 
opinion esposKion4onlhaaealaa(>fwomantaqua6tyVMnam andiabanunrastwttnposIbonal-OBndS'? 
codapsad Mo tha other tao cate4orta& 


found in their contemporary lives as mothers and wives, lives grounded in 
biological inhentance but condiuoned by social norms Whde men plan 
abstract strategies, women worry about the safety of individuals they love 
'While men praise fallen heroes, women weep at the deaths of sons and 
husbands We cannot fully explain this difference between the sexes, but 
we can respect it For those seeking more peaceful solutions to the prob- 
lems ofsoaety, this quality is worthy of prescrvaijonamongwomenand of 

development among men 


SEX. VOTING, AND WAR HNDINGS 

1 On almost all political issues, mduding women’s nghts, there is no 
significant difference between the sexes 

2 Women’s paittapaltontn voting u now essenUally equivalent to that 
of white men 

2a Lower female paruapation is evident only among older and less 
educated white Southerners 

2b But the sex difference in the South is not due to the demo- 
graphic character of the region 

3 Female voting is depressed by responsibilities for the care of young 
children 

3a But the sex disparity in Southern turnout is independent of this 
factor 

4 Lower female voung m the South is a manifestation of a regional 
culture 
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4a Unlike life-long residents of the region migrants to the South 

show no sex difference mvoung participation 

6 Incontiasttothepast women recendy show greater support for the 

Democrats than do men 

6 Women consistently opposed the Vietnam war more often than 

ta “These opinions explain the recent Democratic vote of women 

7 Women are generally more opposed to the use of force than men, 

whatever the social context • i v u 

7a Females are less inclined to use force to deal with urban unrest 

7b But there IS no sex difference on other humanitarian" issues 

8 Greater female opposition to the use of force exuts among both 

liberated and tradiuonal groups 



the new political 
generations 


bly^often 

These chan«7.i^' "* from childhood to maturity to senility 
eni aees sE!r« ^ ^»'o'og'<=*l. for behavior is different at dirfef 

the ylung soldie'^'^*' Poetically described seven agesofman.contrtJlin? 

seasoned skenneicm — 1 _ § * Hitlj ige Youthful enthusiasm changrt^ 
strolls ^ 5 crusades often give v^ay to middle agfd 


strolls *vii5 crusades often give v^ay to mioaic •> 

be traced to “d^"o<S!^,fi" society as v»ell, w hose d> namics can o 

lion by anoilicr sXii *"®*^boli5m.’*fhe rcphccmcnt ofonegen 
Hons rQr~il.«. ^‘renewal is unicillv m «iiph transfer 


'Ii5m.’*fhe rcphccmcnt of one gene 
•ions ior~ihe i>otciit.irr^'''i’*‘" ” tyP'cally related to such tninsforn 
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•mpc!!„ihjclunj.p directly in the movcm« 

occupation a rcsidpnr- ”°l° “*o°ogb to hive become committed 

pace of poliiicvqutclcns’Ji, procrention or a v*-ay ofhfc T 
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leenfranclmetn^ntof 1ft!*'” '•’^Itncurrcnt AmencanpoIiK* 
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potentially 25 milljon new voters were added to the electorate This 
expansion of the American political universe is far greater than the 
previous inclusions of the propertyless, or blacks, or even those women 
added to the rolls in 1920 Projecting mto the near future, the impact of 
young people will grow Because of high birth rates m the period after 
World War II, coupled with limited population growth earlier and later, 
these new citizens will consutute a continually increasing proportion of 
the electorate 

By 1980, two of every five voters will be persons too young to have 
partiapated in the election of John Kennedy • The entrance of a new 
group of voters often bnngs a new politics as well, as westward expansion 
led to the Jacksonian period in American history and the participauon of 
the immigrant generations led to the New Deal The mitiauon of this 
sizable young generation presents the quanutative possibility of another 
epochal change in the American political order 

The change may be quabtauve as well Contemporary youth u not only 
large m numbers, but has been shaped by unique circumstances It was 
born after the advent of atomic weapons, was educated and attended by 
the novel medium of television, has developed sexually and morally with 
the dissemination of birth control pills, is cmertamed by the new rhythms 
of rock and soul music, and is trained for an economy of affluence £ven 
m a period of social stability, these influences alone might make this 
gcnerationdistinctive Yet the period from IDSOwaspohiicallywrenching 
as w ell As the children of the postwar* baby boom ’ began to obtain a civic 
consciousness, they were rapidly subject to the racial revolution, the agony 
of Vietnam, and the assassination of the parucular political leaders with 
the greatest appeal to youth 

As the new est members of the polity, relatively free of tradition, young 
persons should be particularly sensitive to the disturbances of the period 
As the very trustworthiness and stability of American instiiuuons were 
disputed, those ncwlj eligible to vote were likely to ask questions most 
persistently \\ hilc internal and external violence saddened all Amerw 
cans, us likely effects would be even greater on the generation that 
pressed the triggers and caught the bullets Responsiveness to the times is 
ev rJenc among aWsofery, iruv maj be eswftmf fhvf among fhoser who are 
unlimited by Jjabiij of political thought. 

Concurrent wnth these political events a recognizable “youth culture** 
has developed in ilie nation Someofuscliaractertstics.suchasnunnerof 
dress, are not inherentl) of pohiical significance, while others are only of 
marginal relevance here, such as the widespread violation of marijuana 
siaiutes The pertinent question in this discussion is the political disiinc* 
tivcness of recent entrants to the electorate Some observers luveargued 
that {lie new generation is quahiamel) different— thai iii members are 
more interested, more knowledgeable, and more idealistic tlian their 
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predecessors Evaluating the vanguai^ of the generation, one observer 
predicts they “will be tough, articulate leaders and social, cultural, and 
political agents in the coming years Community by community, they will 
be providing much of the public cut and thrust both substanuvely and 
tactically Their interests will generally be less in winrang immolate 
elections than in relentlessly pressing for a fundamental recasting of 
values and direction Other writers agree youth is distincuve, yet politi 
tally conservative * 

Because oftheirnumbersandtheirpoieniially novel character, the new 
voters ment intensive examination Such inquiry also relates to the gen 
eral theoreucal concerns of this book To examine the elTect of age is 
again to assess the dependent portrait of the voter If individuals' political 
behavior largely reflects their demographic charactcnstics, the relauon 
ship should be seen in the impact of age, an irreversible characteristic 
Must youth be rebellious, the middle-aged complacent, and the elderly 
nostalgic? Or do voters respond differently to different circumstances, 
not because of their biological age. but because the times change? 

In this analysis, we will concentrate, first, on the behavior of the voters 
newly enfranchised in 1972, second, on the “middle aged groups of 
voters then aged 25 to 35 * The effects of social change should be most 
evident m the entering members of the polity Their disimcuveness does 
not need to be proven— it is evident from rock concerts to protest 
marches For the long run, the important question is whether their be 
havior is but a deterministic reflection of their own lean years, or a more 
lasting respionse to the nation s recent ones 


THE YOUTH OF t972 

In the most apparent political ways, the new 1972 voters are clearly 
different but the causes of their distinctiveness are not self evident 
Compared to their elders, iheyare weaker in their partyloyalty, but more 
inclined to express a Democratic or Independent preference and to vote 
for George McGovern This youthful distincUveness in the vote penists 
whenpartisanshipiscontrolled.asmTableS I New Deinociats are truer 
in their partisan faith While four out of five of the group voted for 
McGovern barely half of the partys identifiers over 55 were faithful 
The new voters also show a different ideological position More than 
twice as many consider themselves liberal than conservative, while a 
plurality of the older groups are of moderate and conservative ideologies 
This difference holds even controlling for party allegiance Fresh Demo- 
*^15 are more liberal than older Democrats and the relatively few young 
Republicans are more liberal than the elders of the GOP 
An immediate conclusion from these data could be that postadoles 
cence provides an explanation since it is common folklore that young 
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TABLE 5.1 / AGE DIFFERENCES IN VOTE AND IDEOLOGY, BVPARTISANSH{P.t972* 




Vote In 1972 



Ideology 



Nixon 

McGovern 

(H) 

Liberal Moderate Conservative 

(N) 

Democrats 
Age 18-24 

209 

791 

{86) 

447 

436 

117 

(94) 

Age 25-35 

38 8 

612 

<1211 

403 

361 

235 

(m 

Age Over 35 

466 

534 

(436) 

272 

428 

30 5 

(371) 

Independents 
Age 18-24 

59 0 

410 

(78) 

483 

314 

203 

(118) 

Age 25<35 

60 8 

392 

(143) 

307 

331 

361 

(166) 

Age Over 35 

715 

283 

1233) 

205 

415 

380 

(258) 

Republicans 
Age 18-24 

946 

54 

(37) 

26 9 

31 6 

39 5 

(38) 

Age 25-35 

92 0 

60 

(87) 

114 

35 2 

534 

(BS) 

Age Over 3S 

940 

60 

(332) 

65 

320 

594 

(281) 

Total 

Age 1824 

49.8 

507 

(201) 

485 

358 

209 

(253) 

Age 25-35 

610 

39 0 

(351) 

28 9 

347 

36 3 

(377) 

Age Over 35 

68 2 

31 a 

(1021) 

195 

39 0 

41.4 

(912) 


'Percentages add horlaontally by rows to 100 petcera, e^ept lor rounding errors Uberals are Itvse at 
po3lt/on*1*3ontfMaelf'idsnt')tcetlon«eale,(n9(l*'atea.atpdtilion4,aftdcor»ervatIt«s,aipos'tona57 


people display their immaturity by being Democrats and liberals, but 
become more sensible when they “seide down.” It is also possible that new 
voters are Democrats and liberals because of more permaneni influences, 
because the leaders and issues of their ume have created lasting al- 
legiances and beliefs.' 

The data provide some reason for seeing the youth of 1972 as unique in 
its attachments, and not necessardy ficWe. Particularly to the point is its 
higher consistency between DenJocrauc partbanship and voting. This 
tendency has not been evident previously among the young and may 
indicate distinct behavior. If we glance backat earlier elections, there is no 
age difference in partisan consistency. In 1968, 70 percent of both young 
and old Democrats selected Humphrey, and in 1964 89 percent of both 
partisan age groups supported Johnson. TTiere appears to be something 
different about the new voters of 1972, 

The youth of 1 972 had twodefiningcharacterbtics* it was young, and it 
was young in the particular time of 1972. Each characterbtic may have its 
own consequences, as the behavior of an age group may be affected by 
of two dttunts. fattos v, wselC, and Us historical genecaUau.* 

The first factor b that of the age itself, orlhe different place a group holds 
in the life cycle. Regardless of external arcumstances, persons 20 years 
old ,are always different from those 40 or 60. Their biological and 
psychological development are different, and iheir places in the occupa- 
uonal structure vary. In the United States today, SO-year-olds are unlikely 
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to have family responsibilities, more mature adults are m the midst of 
these problems, while the elderly have separated from their children 
Since humans are affected deeply by their life cycle experiences, we must 
expect their political views to be affected as well As the sardonic comment 
has It, ‘A conservative is a socialist with a wife and two children ” The 
liberal, Democratic views of contemporary youth may only reflect its 
inexperience 

The other factor related to age is generation m a historical sense All 
adults are 20 years old sometime, but they reach this age at different dates 
and are subject to different influences of the times Almost every parent 
has begun an argument with his child saying, ‘ When I was your age 
and later wondered why this point was not persuasive The reason is that 
each generational cohort u a different generation, living in a particular 
period, even though the biologicaland psychological characterisucs of age 
Itself hardly change “Each cohort has a disunctive composition and 
character reflecting the circumstances of its unique organization and 
history’® Present youth has received a different poliucal education 
Growing up m the Depression is not equivalent to growing up amid racial 
disorder, the miliury draft to fight m Vietnam is not the same as the draft 
to fight Nazism These unique events, not maturauon, may be the source 
of contemporary youth’s Democratic and liberal leanings 

In comparing age groups, the effects of the life cycle must be separated 
from the effects of generational experience The importance of the dis- 
tinction IS evident in research on the relationship between age and paru- 
sanship An influential study m 1962 found that older persons were more 
likely to be Republicans, it argued that aging itself led to greater conser- 
vatism and therefore to greater attachment to the GOP The defect in 
this analysis was that generational influences were not considered Older 
persons in the study alsowerethosewho had entered pohucs before the 
New Deal, a lime when the nation was predominantly loyal to the Republi 
cans Their party loyalty reflected their early upbringing, not their later 
conservatism To correct this defect, each age cohort should be examined 
separately and followed over omc Usmg this technique, the alleged 
relationship disappears, and actually there are more decreases in Repub- 
licanism with age than there are increases ’ “ Further analysis, as well as 
that presented in Table 2 4 above, provide[s] no evidence for any form 
of the aging Republicanism thesis Consequently, the new voters of 
1972 may well continue to be Democrats and liberals in the future 
For a more general analysis we can turn to the pioneenng theories of 
Erik Erikson, who describes youth as a distinct psychological as well as 
physical slate According to Enkson. the age of 18 approximately marks 
the end of the period of adolescence, in which the chief psychological 
process is that of identity formation The diverse experiences of an 
individual s life are integrated in this period so that the personality consti 
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tutcs a relatively stable whole as a sexual, occupational, and emotional 
being ’’ With the lowenng of the voting age, political citizenship comes 
now as the individual completes the formauon of his psychological iden- 
tity Characteristics of the adolescent period are carried forward into early 
adulthood and are likely to show themselves m political activity also “One 
typical form of adolescent behavior is strong commitment to peer groups, 
along with the abandonment of parental restraints and values, as young 
persons seek * the achievement of a sense of free choice as the very result 
of ritual regimentation ’ “ We would therefore expect the young to act 
differently from older persons 

Enkson's theory leads us to expect a particular style of politics on the 
part of postadolescents, a more clearly ideological politics Ideology itself 
becomes a means of integrating the personality, of incorporating imper- 
sonal and personal experiences, and a means of expressing the ‘ idealism” 
of the age group Ideologies ' thus channel the forceful earnestness, the 
sincere ascetiasm, and the eager mdtgnauon of youth toward that social 
frontier where the struggle between conservausm and radicalism is most 
alive The devotion to idealisuc ideology is not accidental, but closely 
related to personality development “From the middle of the second 
decade, thecapaaty to think and the power to imagine reach beyond the 
persons and personaliues m which youth can immerse itself so deeply 
Youth loves and hates in people what they 'stand for’ and chooses them 
for a signiUcant encounter involving issues that often, indeed, are bigger 
than you and I On thebasis of Enksontan theory, we would expect new 
voters to be more concerned with issues than older generations and to 
evidence that concern more m their ballot choices Moralistic attitudes 
seem to be the particular contribution of adolescence to political 
thinking** 

These inherent characteristics of youth have been reinforced by the 
particular events of recent times The formal tendency of the young to 
differentiate themselves from their elders has been accelerated in 
America by the rapidity and unchallenged character of social change 
Generations learn less from each other b^use the circumstances faang 
each generauon arc so different •'Tlie wisdom and skills of the faihers can 
no longer be transmuted to sons with any assurance that they v»ill be 
appropriate lor them, truth musiolten6ecreaicrf6j ciiifurcn as icarnecf 
from parents 

Tlie disiinciiveness of age groups has also been reinforced bv rest 
denua! segregation Toung people increasingly live exclusively among 
themselves, decreasingty m touch with their elders Burgeoning college 
campuses, a substantial military establishment, urban "singles'* neigh- 
borhoods and scattered communes all provide social support for any 
uniejuecliaracteruiics As youth becomes spaiully isolated sodooiher 
gencrauont, nuh nuclear famiilies popubting suburban housing inicts 
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to have family responsibilities, more mature adults are m the midst of 
these problems, while the elderly have separated from their children 
Since humans are affected deeply by their hfe-cycle experiences, we must 
expect their political views tobe affected as well As the sardonic comment 
has It, “A conservative is a socialist with a wife and two children ” The 
liberal. Democratic views of contemporary youth may only reflect its 
inexperience 

The other factor related to age is generation in a histoncal sense All 
adults are 20 years old sometime, but they reach this age at different dates 
and are subjca to different influences of the umes Almost every parent 
has begun an argument with his child saying, “When I was your age . 
and later wondered why this point was not persuasive The reason is that 
each generational cohort is a different generation, living in a parucular 
period, even though the biological and psychologicail charactcrisucs of age 
Itself hardly change “Each cohort has a disunctive composition and 
character reflecting the circumstances of its unique organization and 
history’* Present youth has received a different political education 
Crowing up in the Depression is not equivalent to growing up amid racial 
disorder, the military draft to fight m Vietnam u not the same as the draft 
to fight Nazism These unique events, not maturation, may be the source 
of contemporary youth's Democratic and liberal leanings 
In comparing age groups, the effects of the life cycle must be separated 
from the effects of generational experience The importance of the dis- 
tinction ts evident in research on the relationship between age and parti- 
sanship An influential study in 1962 found that older persons were more 
likely to be Republicans, it argued that aging itself led to greater conser- 
vatism and therefore to greater attachment to the GOP The defect m 
this analysis was that generational influences were not considered Older 
persons in the study also were those who had entered poliucs before the 
New DeaJ,a lime when the nation was predominanUy loyal to the Republi- 
cans Their party loyalty reflected ihcir early upbringing, not their Iat« 
conservatism To correct this defect, each age cohort should be cxaminw 
separately and followed over time Using this technique, the allegrf 
relationship disappears, and actually “there are more decreases in Repub- 
licanism with age than there are increases "** Further analysis, as well as 
that presented m Table 2 4 above, “provide[5] no evidence for any form 
of the 3ging Repubheantsm theses ConsequertOf, the new voters of 
1972 may well continue to be Democrats and libcris in the future 
For a more genera! analysis, we can turn to the pioneering iheories of 
Erik Erikson, who dcscrib« )outh as a distinct psychological as well as 
physical state According to Enkson, the age of 18 approximately marks 
the end of the period of adolescence, in which the chief psychological 
process u that of identity formation Tlie diverse experiences of an 
individual s life arc integrated in this period so that the personality consti- 
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Similar to them, those aged 25 to 35, who came to political matunty m the 
1960s If life-cycle influences are predominant, those aged 25 35 would 
be different from the youngest group Having already passed through the 
prime of youth, being more established in families and jobs, this* middle- 
aged ’ group would be more like the truly older generauon The group 
that first voted in the 1960s would have expressed its immature feelings 
earlier — ^in the 1964 and 1968 presidential contests, and would now ^ 
more traditional 

In the following sections, these various compansons are applied m 
analysis of t^e new generauon's poliucal activity, atizen attitudes, issue 
positions, and vote The genera! finding is that contemporary youth is 
respondingfo its umes, and is not determined by its chronological age 

The new^ generations have entered politics m times perilous for the 
nauon Some of the attitudes formed m thisperiod carry further dangers 
for American democracy, such as widespread cyntasm among the young 
Other atutudes may lead to a renewal of the nation's pohucal life Hieir 
new ideas, their concern for peace and the socially deprived, and their 
questioning of habitual practices, convey hope for the future of American 
pohucs 

Hie YOUNQ POLITICAL ACTIVISTS , 

Much rhetoric has been heard about the unusual concerns and knowl- 
cdgeability of the new voters GiventherisingJcvelof education we might 
expect increased pohucal awareness on their part. On the other hand, 
their generational expenences might lead to less poliucal interest, and 
many observers have commented on the alienation from American poli- 
tics of the youth of 1960s and 1970s ** Withdrav. aJ, rather than involve- 
ment, might be the response of this cohort, particularly among college 
students Evidence of disaffecuon has been plenuful on the campuses-— in 
the spread of radical loyalties, the occasional resort to violence, wide- 
spread opposition to the Vietnam war and the draft, outrage over racial 
inequality and academic nusgovemance, and condemnauons of tradi- 
tional authorities from policemen to presidents 

The data of Table 5.2 certainly do not show the new generauon of 
voters to be more knoi^ledgeable than ol«r groups On five purely 
factual quesuons, the youngest group is generally less informed than the 
oldest group Among those with some college training, there is virtually 
no difference between the age groups Age and education arc altemauve 
sources of political information As individuals gain experience as ou- 
zens, they ^so acquire basic facts The young with less experience, can 
obtain this same information through formal agenaes of instruction, such 
as the colleges 

Neither do the joung appear to be more interested in electoral pohucs 
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and the elderly congregating m “golden age” retirement communities 

Youth’s common emphasis on issues, particularly moral issues, also has 
been further stimulated m contemporary times TTie 1972 generauon is 
better prepared to deal with issue dimensions of politics because of its 
greater educauonal achievement, with the propioition of young Amen* 
cans attending college dose to double that of older generations Youth’s 
receptivity to issues became particularly salient when attention was fo- 
cused in the 1960s on questions of racial equality and the Vietnam war On 
these questions, debate was conduaed in terms of social justice and the 
legitimacy of force, in the absolutist and moralisUc language of particular 
appeal to the young By contrast, the dominant issues m previous umes 
were economic ones, involving relatively bargainable decisions on the 
distnbuuon of wealth and government services The nature of the umes 
up to 1972 therefore supplemented the inherent ideological prodivitics 
of the young 

The expected characteristics of young persons recendy have been rein- 
forced by particular arcumstanas However, the forms m which the 
qualities of youth arc expressed are not fixed Youth can distinguish itself 
by traveling to unexplored conunents or by hallucinatory tnps It can 
express its moralism by acuve participation in politics or by a withdrawal 
from all evd Being young, above all else, means that multiple alternatives 
are avadable Psychology determines no more than a disposition to re* 
spond, political and social arcumstances remain mfluenual in the specific 
direction of youthful choices “Most political thinking results from a 
combination of genetic-maturauona! and poliucally related environmen- 
tal factors ' ** 

We are left with the problem of distinguishing between the effects of 
the life cycle and those of unique historical expencnces The present 
liberal, DcmocraUc, or Independent affinities of youth have very differ- 
ent implicauons for the future if they are only temporary manifestations 
of a stage in the life cycle UUimatdy, the question will be answered after 
future elections If ihenew voters coniinue losbow distincuve charactens- 
lics, we will have a true generauonal difference Ifthe new voters become 
less unique over time, life-cycle influences will be predonunant 

Even at present, however, there are some means tentauvely to dmin- 
guishbetweenthesctwoeffccts Twotechniqucscanbeemployed Oneis 
comparison over time, matching youth in 1972 with youth in earlier 
elections Life-cycle effects would produce similarities between the two 
groups A second technique is following cohorts of persons born at the 
same time through successive eleaions, as we have already done in Chap- 
ters 2 and 3 Life-cycle effects would be rev ealed by changes in the cohort s 
behavior through the years 

Still another test ij available through static analysts of the 1972 survey 
results The new voters of 1972 can be compared to the age group most 
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Its elders, it has less belief in its political efficacy and is more likely to be 
confused by the world of poliucs This same group shows shght accept- 
ance of the duty to vote or concern over the elecuon outcome These data 
conform better to the common portrait of the alienated college student, 
who does care about social problems but finds normal politics an ineffec- 
tive means to accomplish his goals Such feelings could derive from the 
gcncrauonal influences upon the new voters, which have heightened 
political involvement generally, while frustrating electoral goals 
The pattern of responses from the college-educated group aged 25 35 
m 1972 supports this view also From 1968 to 1972, this cohort increased 
Its relative poliucal involvement substanually, eliminating or closmg most 
of the previous age gaps in voting turnout, letter wnting to publicoffioals, 
general interest, and poliucal discussion At the same time, feelings of 
mefficacy and confusion conunue to be relatively more evident in this 
cohort The bare statisucs suggest a living reality of this group as college 
studentslearningaboutpotiticsdunngtheI960s Theyseepossibilitiesof 
change with such leaders as Martm Luther King or Robert Kennedy 
They attend rallies and write their congressmen, as the avics texts urge 
Then they see their leaders assassmated before televuion cameras and 
ibeir peers slain before their eyes For such persons, political effort 
undentandably results m public frustrauon 
The case for generational influents is strengthened if we look back- 
ward (o Che 1960 election In chat contest, the candidacies of two young 
and apparently able nominees increased the acuvuy of college-educated 
youth They felt greater personal efficacy than their elders and the same 
degree of interest in the campaign Despite the presumed apathy of the 
age group, they weremorehkely to be strong partisans than other electors 
and actually voted 8 percent more frequently The initial enthusiasm of 
the college-educated youth of I960 ointmued m later years, with the 
tohort persistently more aaive than older persons in later elections By 
contrast, the college-educated youth of 1968, entering the voting booth 
after the seanng expenences of the decade, areless involved miually than 
their elders and remain relatively disaffected after four more years 
A different dimension of political involvement relates to substantive 
issues While activity regarding policy generally is not dosely associated 
with age, there are some notable differences m the generauons' concern 
with policy questions Such concern invoh’cs two elements holding an 
opinion of one’s own and being aware of the posmons of the party 
candidates The new voters of 1972 are not disuncuve m the frequency 
with which they hold opinions themselves Although the newly enfran- 
chised are more likely to take positiom than the oldest group, they do not 
differ in this respect from the cohort aged 25-35 
The larger differences relating to age occur m the knowledge of the 
candidates’ stands in 1 972 The new voters are far more aware than the 
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TABLE 5 2/ AGE AND POLfTICAL AWARENESS BY EDUCATION 1972* 


No College 
Education 

Over 

16-24 2M5 35 


Some College 

Education 

Over 

18-24 25-35 35 


Accurate Factual Knowledge 
Umit on Presidential Term 
Length of Senator’s Term 
Length ol Congressman a Term 
House Majority Party Before Election 
House Majority Party After Election 
Electoral Polttlcat Activity 
Have Voted 

Concern About Declion Outcome 
Give Money to Parties 
Strong Partisanship 
Believe In Duty to Vote 
General Political Activity 
Perceive Lack of Power 
Find Pol tics Confusing 
Talk to Others 
Wnte to Pubic OfTdals 
Vote on All Ballot Referenda 
High General Interest In Pol ties 

W 

*Entnes a>« (he pereentage of each age 
aWtuds or behavior 


632 861 89 6 
365 35 0 397 
56 8 56 7 519 
63^ 81 6 92 0 
717 80 5 87 5 


48 9 61 5 72 0 
45 9 59 7 616 
4^ 4 0 63 

130 155 325 
363 48 9 567 


48 1 46 4 47 9 
80 1 84 7 80S 
277 254 251 
117 107 215 
55 2 62 6 665 
14 9 23 1 33 9 
(236) (380) (1260) 


95 4 
59 6 
68 0 
852 
78 0 


810 
647 
137 
156 
39 6 


30 9 
59 9 
627 
32 9 
75 7 
42 5 
(162) 


979 

905 

50 6 

544 

595 

673 

953 

916 

652 

633 

655 

895 

65 0 

743 

180 

268 

16 8 

297 

573 

659 

24 6 

186 

59 4 

626 

466 

420 

434 

489 

816 

825 

629 

583 

(230) 

(389) 


«nd educailonal gwp vitlh Ih* destonawd towwledB*- 


On each of five measures, the new generation is less active 

votes less, and is less committed to the duty to vote in all elcCT 

Frequent popular assertions about the rue of a new and po i ^ 

volved generation are not borne out by the facts Moreover.l 

difference is evident even when we examine only the group 
college education, in which political activity among the ,n 

most evident. Although education increases electoral invo v 
e\ery age group, the age difference remains On these 'ii 

rather than education appears to be the most important in u _ ^ 

In examining general or noneleaoral political activity, some 

differences are found Theprevalent pattern isthegr«lersigni ^ 

education than age ^V^lelher young or old, the college gro P 
itself more able to cope with politics and shows its subjective co p 
by such aaivuies as writing to public officials, voting on re ere ’ 
taking about elecuons Differences between age groups are a 
those between cateconcs of schooling , j has 

«ithin Ihi, ov-cmll patttm, ihe younsol 
somcdBtinctne mart, WhaeittngagM m more polilialdd™'' o 
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these artivites are meaningful, they will be based on the citizen’s belief that 
he can be effective, that — to use the wording of the relevant survey 
quesUon— “people like me have political power " Among contemporary 
youth, responses to questions concerning such belief suggest a declme in 
the well being of the American poltUcal system, and its need for renewal 
by the young 

In general, as would be expected, persons who believe in their own 
poliucal efficacy engage in more discussion about an election and vote 
more often This relauonship is particularly evident among older and 
more educated people Among those who are both young and educated, 
however, feelings of efficacy are not associated with political conversation 
or turnout Even while they continue to talk and to vote, the younger 
members of thecollege group feel lesseflicaaous than the older members 
of the group 

A related measure concerns personal acceptance of the normative duty 
of a citizen to vote, even if he does not care about the outcome of an 
election As is logical, persons with a higher sense of citizen duty enter the 
votmg booth more frequendy But the effect of citizen duty is less among 
young collegians While those of more limited educauon increase their 
turnout rate from 38 percent to 61 peraent when they accept a duty to 
vote, the parttcipauon of college youth nses less strikingly— from 77 
percent to 86 percent This high rate of turnout stems more from the 
educational level of these voten than from their acceptance of the norms 
of the system 

The duUnctiveness of this young college-educated group can be seen 
more fully if we combine these two measures subjective feelings of effi- 
cacy and personal acceptance of auzen duty to vote By cross tabulaung 
the responses, wedassifytheefectora into groups that havequHedifferent 
perspecuves on their role in govemmenL Four categories result. 

1 Thosewho feel no duty lovoicandwhobelieve they haveno poliucal 
power — the alienated, 

2 Those who feel no duty to vole even though they believe they do 
have mflucncc m go%ernment — the skepucs. 

3 Those who express a duty to vote c»en while they belies e themselves 
to be powerless— ^he ritualists and 

4 Those who both believe m the duty to vote and «ew thenuches as 
efficaaous — the model auzens 

The validii) of these categories is evidenced by aaual voungbehavior in 
X972 The alienated show the lowcstrateoftumout, below half, while 85 
percent of the model ciuzens came to the polls At an intermediate 
posiUon are the ntualists and skeptics wlio ballot m equal proportions 
Among the )oung college-educated however, the skeptics are signifi 
candy less frequent at the polls ihan all but the fully alienated WTiile this 
new generauon feels pcrsonali) competent, it will not vote simply lo 
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oldest voters of the positions of both nominees and are also relatively 
more familiar with those positions than the 1960s cohort To be sure, 
education generally increases such knowledge SliK, the same results are 
evident when we control for education With or without college training, 
the young claim to know both candidates’ position more commonly than 
those close to them m age, as well as more frequently than those more 
advanced m years Moreover, this greater familiarity with the candidates 
appears to be a parucular generational hallmark of the new voters, not a 
result of either their youth or education 

In 1968, the cohort aged 25^5 did not show greater awareness than 
their elders of the candidates’ positions on the critical issues of urban 
unrest and Vietnam, and the youngest voters of that time did not consider 
these issues unusually important in their vote The lack of an age differ- 
ence concerning issues in 1968 held within educational strata as well 
Events in the following four years, however, had an effect on conscious 
ness, making the middle-aged more familiar with the nominees and 
especially making the newest voters aware of pohiicans* issue stands 
The youthful understanding of the candidates’ positions applies to 
most particular questions Only on matters of social welfare, such as 
health insurance, is the oldest group equally informed The familiarity of 
the new voters, however, is evident on most other issues, including mat 
ters involving the youth culture, civil rights, and urban problems It is not 
only evident on topics parucularly salient to young, such as marijuana 
usage On that matter, 86 percent of new voters with a college background 
are aware of the nominees' stand, compared to 76 percent of the middle 
aged and 63 percent of the older respondents The familiarity of new 
voters extends to issues that lack distinctive impact on their lives such as 
urban unrest On this question 87 percent of the college educated 
youngest group knows both candidates views, compared to 78 percent of 
the middle aged cohort and 70 percent of the oldest voters In the group 
without college training, the age differences are smaller, but still clear and 
in the same direction This awareness of issues cannot be explained as a 
reflection of simple self-interest, but is instead the result of a generally 
greater stress by the young on policy matters 

The new voters, then, are not clearly more knowledgeable nor more 
concerned about electoral politics than their elders While they have 
somewhat greater familiarity with the candidates’ issue positions, this 
knowledge does not always contribute to their subjective feelings of com 
petence and political efficacy These combinations of atutudes have im 
portant implications for the future of American public life 

CITIZENSHIP AND YOLFTH 

In a healthy democracy, there is broad popular participation in public 
activities, in discussion about politics as well as in the voting act itself If 
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based on feelings of inefficacy Their mood is one of anger, rather than 
despair 

fVom analysis of responses in 1972 alone, we cannot distinguish be- 
tween age and generational differences with respect to the question of 
poliUcal efficacy The apparent disaffection of the new voters may be due 
only to the charactensticdifferentiation of the young Being skeptical and 
disdainful of the political system is m keeping ivith the common calloiv 
rejection of adult institutions On the other hand, the middle aged group 
partially shares these attitudes There is some reason to suspect, then, that 
the unique events of the Id60s stimulated these responses, not only the 
inherent rebelliousness of young persons 

Data from the I960 election provide further evidence of a generational 
effect In the Kennedy Nixon contest, youthful attitudes were highly 
supportive Among college educated youth through thirty years of age, 
the largest proporuon — nearly half— were model ciuzcns Almost as 
many were skeptics, but the proporuons of inefficacious ritualists or 
alienated persons was very small Moreover, these supportive beliefs 
largely persisted through the trials of the decade Twelve years later, m 
1972, the distribution of attitudes among this group of voters (now aged 
33-42) showed half as many skeptics, a growth in the proportion of model 
citizens, and a total array very similar to that of the older generation It 
appears that youth can support the political system if its character at the 
time the young reach poUucal maturity deserves support 

Voter attitudes over the years are also related to their view of the 
political system From 1964 to 1972, respondents repeatedly were asked 
to assess both their personal avic competence and lojudge the benevo- 
lence of the government, whether it is run for the benefit of all the people 
or for a few big interests ' The paired questionsfusctwodistinct elements 
in the linkage of atizens to the government. Feelings of personal civic 
competence refer to 'the individuals sense of his own fundamental 
capacities,' whilejudgmg the benevolence of the government refers to the 
character of the government’s response and to ‘ perception of properties 
of the political system as it stands at a point in lime ’ Over time, the 
linkage has weakened considerably, with voters increasingly emphasizing 
the failures of government, rather than their personal deficiencies as 
ciuzens 

When the two questions are combined, four categones again result, 
with differing implications for the total system 

1 Those who both feel personally competent and believe government 
IS altruistic — the supporters, 

2 Those who think government works for all, even though they feel 
personally incompetent — the trustful, 

3 Those who combine confidence in theirownabdity with theopimon 
that government acts for speaal interests — the cynics, and 
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perform a civic duty Its vote must be earned by parties which speak to the 
basic issues and which offer attractive candidates 

The ideal of democracy, whatever the reality, is best represented by 
model atizens, persons whoare politically competent (at least in their own 
minds) and who are ready to participate m the basic act of democratic 
politics, voting Even if not ideal, atleast the appearance of democracy can 
persist with the support of the ritualists of the third category ** Estrange 
ment from the existing system is most evident m persons in the first two 
groups The potential for system change, whether for good or ill is 
particularly located among the skeptics, believing themselves efTective, 
but not feeling bound to follow tradiuonal practices 

The last groups appear to be growing rapidly, providing sources of 
instability and innovation in the general system In Tabic 5 3, the poten 
tial for system change is most evident among the new voters with some 
college education Among the oldest persons with some college education 
model citizens predominate, wnh over half of the group accepting the 
duty to vote and believing themselves effective Bycontrast theeducaied 
young— the ' leaders of tomorrow ' as commencement addresses have 
It— «re most likely to be skeptics Similar differences are evident among 
postadolescents off campus, but to a considerably lesser degree These 
persons are more likely to be fully alienated, and therefore relatively 
quiescent 

College educated youth thus appears to constitute a different political 
force, relatively confident about lu ability in politics but rejecting one of 
the basic political forms This combination of attitudes leads to new forms 

of political expression sometimes beneficial and sometimes disrupuve In 
the electorate in recent years generally, there has been a decrease in 
perceived efficacy and a turn to new forms of action ** The college- 
educatedyounghavealsoturnedtosit ins, demonstrations, marches and 
violence However, their adoption of these methods is not necessarily 


TABLE SJ / AGE EDUCATION AND POLfTICAL EFFJCACT t97Z* 


Alienated 

Skeptice 

RitUBlIsta 

Citizens 

(N) 

Soma College Education 
Age 18 24 

214 

390 

101 

296 

(159) 

Ago 25-35 

*27 

sot 

122 

450 

(229) 

Age Over 35 

76 

264 

112 

547 

(382) 

No College Education 

Age 18-24 

330 

305 

150 

214 

(233) 

Age 25-35 

25 5 

255 

212 

27 9 

(373) 

Age Over 35 

237 

20t 

24* 

324 

(1240) 

Total 

210 

247 

193 

350 

(2616) 


•ParcwilsgM add hohzenmy by nw» to too eeremU except tor nunOng errtfS See tB*l tof 
definitions of calegortes. 
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reached the ages of 25 to 35 in 1972 first began voting in large numbers 
eight years earlier (at ages 1 8 to 27), theirattitudes were much like those of 
their elders As pictured m Figure 5 1,*^ later events had a particular 
impact on the college educated members of this group The proportion 
of supporters was nearly halved, while the proportion of cynics rose to 41 
percent. The same trends were evident in the older voters (over 35) with a 
college background, but were considerably less extensive By 1972, the 
middle aged (25 to 35) resembled the new voters, not the older group 
Positive attitudes were also declining among the noncollege group, but 
among these persons, the movement was toward similarity of atutudes, 
not the generational division evident in the college educated 
From 1964 to 1972, the college educated members of the 25 35 cohort 
experienced college and advanced in years Their alienation from the 
government increased and an age split opened between them and the 
older generation Those who had not attended college, on the other hand, 
came to resemble the older generation Maturauon did not necessarily 
lead to conservatism or to reconciliation between cohorts To the con 
trary, the experiences of the period pushed a significant group m the 
opposite direction—^way from the attitudes of older persons and away 
from generalized support of the political system 
Thenegativeattitudesofyouihinl972arenotinhercntmthehfecycle 
While young people are particularly impressionable, the impressions they 
receive of politics need not be negative It is the character of politicsat the 
time they reach political maturity that is critical m determining whether 
new voters will support or reject that politics 
Since the 1972 election, opinion polls have evidenced a conunued 
decline of public confidence m government The distance between the 
college and noncollege groups Im been reduced, but both groups now 
show less supportive attitudes Illustratively, only 19 percent of college 
youlhbeheve patriotism is a very important value,’ andonlytwoof every 
five noncollege young persons share the opinion The Watergate revela 
tions of crime, illegal contnbuuons, and abuse of power, the forced 
resignation of a vice-president and the resignation under fire of a presi- 
dent have surely reinforced these feelings of cynicism and distrust The 
potential for increased instability and for renewal of American politics 
both exist m the attitudes of today’s young people A difTerent kind of 
politics, inside and outside the voting booth, is likely to follow The 
character of this politics is suggested by the altitudes of ) outh on contem 
porary issues 

ISSUES OF THE GENERATIONS 

Contemporary youth defines itself as liberal On specific issues as well, 
today’s young persons have attitudes consistent with conventional mean 
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reached the ages of 25 to 35 in 1972 first began voting m large numbers 
eight years earlier (at ages 1 8 to 27), their attitudes were much like those of 
their elders As pictured in Figure 5 1,*^ later events had a particular 
impact on the college educated members of this group The proportion 
of supporters was nearly halved, while the proportion of cynics rose to 4 1 
percent The same trends were evident in the older voters (over 35) with a 
college background, but were considerably less extensive By 1972, the 
middle aged (25 to 35) resembled the new voters, not the older group 
Positive atutudes were also declining among the noncollege group, but 
among these persons, the movement was toward similarity of atutudes, 
not the generauonal division evident m the college-educated 
From 1964 to 1972, the college educated members of the 25 35 cohort 
experienced college and advanced m years Their alienation from the 
gONemment increased and an age split opened between them and the 
older generauon Those who had not attended college, on the other hand, 
came to resemble the older generation Maturauon did not necessarily 
lead to conservatism or to reconciliauon between cohorts To the con- 
trary, the experiences of the period pushed a significant group in the 
opposite direction— away from the atutudes of older persons and away 
from generalized support of the political system 
The negauve attitudes of youth m 1972 are not inherent in thelife cycle 
While young peopleareparucularJy impressionable, the impressions they 
receive of poliucs need not be negauve It is the character of poliucs at the 
time (hey reach pohucal macuricy (hat is critical m determining whether 
new \oiers will support or reject that politics 
Since Che 1972 election, opinion polls have evidenced a continued 
decline of public confidence in government The distance between the 
college and noncoUege groups has been reduced, but both groups noi^ 
show less supportive attitudes Illustratively, only 19 percent of college 
youth believe "patriotism is a v ery important value,’ and only two of every 
five noncollege young penons share theopinion **The Watergate revela- 
tions of crime, illegal contribuUons, and abuse of power, the forced 
resignation of a vice-president and the resignation under fire of a presi 
dent have surely reinforced these feelings ofc>nici5m and distrust The 
potenual for increased instability and for renev%al of American politics 
both exist in the atutudes of today's )oung people A diflTercnt Lind of 
politics, mside and outside the voting booth, is likcl> to follov' The 
character of this politics is suggested b) the atutudes of ) outh on contem- 
porar) issues 


ISSUES OF THE GENERATIONS 

Contemporary youth defines itself as liberal On specific issues as v\cll. 
today's young persoru have atutudes consistent vMth conventional mean- 
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4 Thoie who both feel penorulty incompetent nnd believe that gov* 
emment icnea only a few— che subjeetHely oppressed 
The polity is most stable when lU tnembers are lupponen. although the 
sptcm can also be sustained by trustful participants Cyniaarea dcstabi- 
op estranged group is that of the subjcctisely 

In 1964, when these questions were first asked, supporters prtdomi- 
riated m the eleaorate, as v, ell as in all age and educauonal groups Cynics, 
'^^f®°“*"“n'*»credby3.1 Esenin 1968. the 
predominance of supporten remained at 2*!. By 1972, howescr, there 
was a plurality of cynics in the popubtion General confidence m poliu 
aans responsiveness had been sharply reduced, whOe assessments of 
personal competence held steady after 1968 Jusufiably, otiicns blamed 
not themsebes but their got emment for the faQuresorwarin Vieinam, 
declining social programs, corruption and the abuse of power 
Changed atuiudej were particubriy marked arnon# the younger and 
more eduaied s-oten Following a single cohort o>er time shows how it 
reacts to the eients of the lime, esen as it grows older. When persons who 
... Now Voters 

AQo25toZS!n19?2 In 1672 Ago Over 35 In 1972 
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reached the ages of 25 to 35 m 1972 first began voting in large numbers 
eight years earlier (at ages 18 to 27), their attitudes were much like those of 
their elders As pictured in Figure 5 1,*’ later events had a particular 
impact on the college-educated members of this group The proportion 
of supporters ivas nearly halved, while the proportion of cynics rose to 4 1 
percent The same trends were evident in the older voters (over 35) with a 
college background, but were considerably Jess extensive By 1972, the 
middle-aged (25 to 35) resembled the new voters, not the older group 
Posiu\ e attitudes were also declining among the noncollege group, but 
among these persons, the movement was toward similarity of attitudes, 
not the generational division evident tn the college-educated 
From 19&4 to 1972, the college-educated members of the 25 35 cohort 
experienced college and advanced in years Their alienation from the 
government increased and an age split opened between them and the 
oldergcneration Thosewhohadnotatiended college, on the other hand, 
came to resemble the older generation Maturauon did not necessarily 
lead to conservatism or to reconciliaiion betiveen cohorts To the con- 
trary, the experiences of the penod pushed a significant group in the 
opposite direction-~3way from the attitudes of older persons and away 
from generalized support of the political system 
The negative attitudes of youth in 1972 are not inherent m thelife cycle 
While young people are particularly impressionable, the impressions they 
receive of politics need not be negative It is the character of piohtics at the 
time they reach political maturity that is critical m determining whether 
new voters will support or reject that poliucs 
Since the 1972 election, opinion polls have evidenced a conunued 
decline of public confidence m go\ernment The distance betvsecn the 
college and noncollege groups has been reduced, but both groups now 
show less supporU%e atutudcs Illustratively, only 19 percent of college 
youth believe ‘patriotism is a 'cry important value,''and only tvso of every 
five noncollege young persons share the opinion ** The Watergate rev cla- 
tions of crime, illegal conirlbuuons, and abuse of povser, the forced 
resignation of a vice-president and the resignation under fire of a presi 
dent have surely reinforced these feelings of q-nicism and disinisf The 
potential for increased instability and for rencv\al of Amencan politics 
both exut ut the attitudes of toda^^'s )oung people A different kind of 
politics, inside and outside the voting booth, is likely to fo11ov> The 
cliaracterof this politics is suggested by the attitudes of >oui!i on contem- 
porary issues 

ISSUES OF THE GENERATIONS 

Contemporary youth defines itself as liberal On specific issues as vsell. 
today’s young persons have attitudes consistent VMth conventional mean 
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ings of libendism, in favor both of greater individual freedom and of 
government action to further sodal Justice. Generational divisions are 
greatest on “cultural" issues such as women’s rights, legalization of mari* 
Juana, and campus protest; and these divisions remain evident on ques* 
lions of Vietnam vdthdrawal and dv0 rights. On economic programs, 
however, age differences are not significanL** The middle-aged group’s 
opinion generally lies between that of the younger and older groups. On 
cultural issues, however, it is much doser to that of the older group, 
pointing to an identifiable generation gap. 

If we separate the age groups by degree of education, as in Table 5.4, a 
strong generational difference becomes dear among the college- 
educated. Young persons with campus experience are quite distinct from 
the oldest age group on such contemporary issues as Vietnam, marijuana, 
student unrest, civil rights, and abortion, as well as in general ideology. 

Indications of a distinct generational impact arestrengihened in exam- 
ining the middle-aged group. When they are college-educated, these 
persons are more similar to the new voters than to the older dtirens. The 
unique historical events of the 1960s and 1970s were likely to have 
affected them, as well as their younger peers. Student proiesu on Viet- 
nam, for example, would emotionally reach not only those still on campus, 
but recent alumni. Consequently, support for withdrawal from the war 
among the college-educated middle^ged resembles that of the newly 
enfranchised college students Among those without college training, 
these effects are less apparent. On Vietnam, as on other issues, the 
noncollege middle-aged are closer to their elders. 

The distinctiveness of the new college-educated generations is demon- 


TABLES.4 / ISSUE POSmONS. BY AGE AND EDUCATION, 1972* 



No College Education 

Some Colleae Education 

16-24 

2»5 

Ovar35 

16-24 

25-35 

Over 35 

Job Guarantee 

36 7 

274 

34 5 

34 9 

318 

243 

Progressive Taxation 

490 

49f 

439 

456 

396 

468 

Health Insurance 

47 6 

397 

467 

500 

450 


Vietnam 

KtO 

435 

413 

65.4 

540 


Legal Marijuana 

323 

152 

86 

65 8 

455 


(^pus Unrest 

29 2 

150 

137 

513 

31 9 


Rights of Accused 

45 t 

370 

274 

640 

430 


Aid to Minorities 

439 

321 

276 

469 

461 


School Busing 

11 6 



204 

173 

106 

Uitan Unrest 

76 3 

645 

529 

733 

657 


Abortion 

43 S 

427 


666 

578 


Women’s Equality 

51 6 

433 

41 1 

703 

650 


General Ideology 

23 3 

203 

175 

571 

39 4 



•Cell entries are percentages ot eacri group lavorlogfte "liberar position, as defined In text Number ol 

eases vanes wltb eecfi question, but proporVons en similar (0 those In Tables 5^ and 5 3 
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stratedfunherbpycohortanalysboflhemiddJe-agedgroup. Comparwons 
can be made between the reiponses of those who were aged 25-35 in 1972, 
and older voters, as well as of their peers in 1968 (then aged 21-31, and 
older). These comparisons, detailed In Table 5.5, show considerable 
change by the group with some college education on the most salient 
issues, and in the direction of the views of emergent youth. 

On Vietnam in 1968, the younger cohort was much like its elders, and 
those without college education were actually more hawkish.®® In the 
following four yean, opinion generally became more dovish, but the 
swing was greater among those with some college education; and a con- 
siderable gap opened between that group and the older generation. The 
same trend is evident on the issue of urban unrest, although education is 
less evident as an influence and a preference for social solutions de- 
veloped in the youth of both educational strata. Since this issue was raised 
not only in the dassroom but in ghetto streets, it affected all young people. 

On other issues, the uniqueness of the college-educated is agam appar- 
ent, On the civil rights usues of fair employment and school integration, 
those with no college education show no age dlfl'erence by 1 972, and on 
the economic bsues of a government job guarantee and medical care they 
have become actually more conservative than older persons. On the 
economic questions, but not on civil rights, the college-educated also tend 


TABLE 0.5 / CHANGE WOPWJONS, JPW-72* 



No Conoge Education 
19S« 1972 

Some Cetlege Education 
1969 1972 

Vietnam 

Age 25-35 in1S72 

24 6 

435 

339 

540 

Owr 35 In 1972 

309 

41,2 

300 

37.5 

Urban Unrest 

Age 2S-35ln1972 

397 

645 

47 4 

657 

Over 35 In 1972 

407 

529 

39 6 

553 

School Integration 

Age 25-35 in 1972 

543 

433 

51 6 

526 

Over 35 in 1972 

438 

41 D 

47.5 

44.2 

Felr Employment 

Age 25-35 in 1972 

503 

SIB 

51 8 

582 

Over 35 in 1972 

448 

50 0 

502 

56 9 

Job Guarantee 

Ago 25-35 In 1972 

442 

368 

A22 

402 

Over 35 in 1972 

42 0 

446 

29 9 

32 6 

Medical Care 

Ago 25-35 In 1972 

547 

477 

68 7 

51 1 

Over 35 In 1972 

720 

64 5 

SO 9 

506 


*C«n •nti1e$ V* perc«nt«ges d (rouP tavo^ing literar' poalton, ta denned In text 
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to>\'ard ihc position of older persons These trends provide some support 
for the belief that people become more economically conservative as their 
developing vsealth makes them vary of government spending On the 
unique issues of the period, however — race and Vietnam— a generational 
influence persists Affected by the experiences of the time, the middle* 
aged persons with some college education did not become indifferent to 
social causes, but more distinaively supportive of liberal positions 
To be a liberal, however, is obviously a vague idenufication No coher- 
ent philosophical theory unites the liberal who favon abortion with the 
liberal vvho advocates government guarantees of medical care, or unites 
the self defined conservatives who oppose these policies ‘‘To specify the 
belief systems of the voters, attitudes on particular questions can be 
correlated with self-placement on the scale of general ideology, ranging 
from ‘ liberal ’ to “conservative " Such analysis reveals the ambiguity of 
ideologyand its different meaningstothc generations Ayoungconserva 
tive or a young liberal is substantively different from a middle aged or 
older ad vocaieofciihendeology * The warand cultural issues were much 
more systematically related to the liberal conservative framework by 
younger respondents than by older individuals The responses of the 
older age group in the general domain of social or economic issues were, 
however, more consistently related to the liberal conservative scale than 
were their policy positions on the war or cultural issues ’ ** 

Among the young, ideology is most closely related to questions of 
Vietnam, of life style (e g , use of marijuana), or of civil rights (e g , the 
means of coping wuh urban unrest) These assocotions evidence the 
distinctiveness and morahsm of the young, as the theory of Erikson leads 
us to expect A generational effect is also apparent Contemporary youth 
can literally afford such an emphasis, because it has been historically 
unique m its finanaal security As a cohort enjoying, until recently, 
relative affluence, it has been able to place more emphasis on 
noneconomic issues and on matters of individual freedom and rights 
Older persons have lacked such shelter Raised in a threatening industrial 
economy, amid extensive poverty, their taskof making a living necessarily 
took precedence Having had less of the luxury and leisure that allow 
concentration on other issues, they have defined their ideology in relation 
to primary needs ** A continued weakening of the American economy 
may lead to a new emphasis on economic problems by all generations 
The new values of the young are further indicated by independent 
research on American beliefs From 1968 to 1971, persons in their twen 
ties and thirties — the two younger generations of interest here— 
increasingly emphasized nonmaterial and personal goals The find 
mgs suggest that this sub group of adult Americans may be undergoing 
more extensive value changes than any other segment toward a lesser 
emphasis on tradition and religion toward greater concerns with raaal 
and sexuhl egalitarianism, ecology, peace, and peace of mind ** 
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Generational differences can be further analyzed through factor 
analysis, presented in the Appendix to this chapter The most important 
findings of this procedure is that the underlying ideas of the three age 
groups are considerably different The unifying elements m the beliefs of 
the youngest voters concern questions of life«style and the Vietnam war 
For the oldest group, by contrast, the two most important factors both 
concern quesuons of socialjustice with the first element apparently based 
pnmanly on raaal issues and the second more closely related to economic 
matters 

These different emphases are also evident in the generauons’ defim- 
Uon of their ideology A young liberal is one who favors more individual 
freedom for smokers of pot, women, and the cnmmally accused, m- 
creased educauonal opportunity for minonucs, and withdrawal from 
Vietnam To the older person, liberalism means government aid for 
mtegraUon, welfare, jobs, and health Opinions on life-style and 
individual freedom are not an important part of his liberalism or 
conservausm 

These different meanings of liberalism might possibly be dismissed as a 
reflecuon of age alone An emphasis on pereonsJ freedom is not surpris- 
ing in the young, and may dimmish with the assumpuon of greater 
responsibilities Conversely, these beliefs may conunue to affect the be- 
liefs of the new voters of 1972, even when they must worry more about 
jobs and medical care Whatever the inherent tendencies of young per- 
sons toward individualism and moralism, the omes m which they have 
been shaped politically have made these issues deeply relevant. Their 
atutudes on these issues are not isolated opinions, but have been partially 
encapsulated into a generalized ideology The particular issues of mari- 
juana or women's equality may lessen in salience, but the general prob- 
lems of individualism and social justice will surely remain To these 
quesuons, the overall ideology of the newest generation will continue to 
suggest answers 

The structure of attitudes among the middle-aged group provides 
another indication of a persistent generational effect ^Vh]Je it gives prior- 
ity to soaaJ justice, this group, too, displays a "life-style'* factor m its po- 
litical attitudes The emphasis on personal freedom, then, does not seem 
to be Simply a response of unatuched }outh, but also of those somewhat 
older persons who have been particularly affected by recent events 

The analysis points to the existence of divergent belief systems m the 
electorate, which parallel two distinct ideological traditions Although 
both base been called “liberalism," their content » sharply dirfereni. An 
emphasis on individual freedom is theolder meaning of the term Liberty, 
according to John Stuart ^^lIl and the Manchester economists, is best 
promoted by restricting the powTTof the gos emment In its newer mean- 
ing the emphasis of the term is on increasing opportunities for md» idual 
development For such theorists as T fl Creen and John Dewey, free- 
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dom J5 often promoted by government intervention in social and 
economic lifc *• Both of these traditions have been strong m the United 
States, and both have claimed to be the true “liberal" cre^ as recently as 
the presidential competition of Franklin Roosevelt and Herbert Hoover 
The divergent meanings of liberalism m political theory arc matched 
among contemporary voters by the diffenng structures of opimotis The 
practical consequence is that political alliances across generational lines 
will be difficult to establish Although the young are relatively ' liberal" by 
their own description, this label reads differently for them than for older 
liberals Hubert Humphrey is a likely hero to the more mature group, but 
Eugene McCarthy is more appeatmgto liberal youth These divergences 
are even greater among political activists, further inhibiting a united 
ideological coalition Generational divisions are not simply reflections of 
age, which will pass with the years They represent different philosophies, 
based on different experiences, voiced by different leaders 

Generations are shaped in the cruable of their early political expen 
ences and can be remolded when past fires are rekindled The older 
generations entered poliucs at times when economic issues were domi 
nant. Such class-related questions can become relevant in particular elec- 
tions, as we have shown in Chapters The newer generations have begun 
to cast ballots at a time when issues of equality, war, and hfe-style are 
emphasized These maiten, too, may become as irrelevant as the once- 
fierce debate over the Tennessee Valley Authority If these questions 
become voiced again, however, there will be a ready audience m the newer 
political generations 


A NEW POLITICS? 

If the new political generations are to affect American politics lastingly, 
they must evidence their differences at the ballot box itself In 1972 the 
new voters provided unique support for the Democrauc party and candi 
date, and provided a distinctly bbcral addition to the voting public Even 
more significant in the long run may be the character of their general 
beliefs and the greater importance of those beliefs, compared to partisan 
loyalty, in their votes The newer voters are moving American elections 
toward new issues and a greater stress on public policy 

Vietnam provides the most obvious illustration of the influence of 
issues It was the single most important question in 1972 and was directly 
relevant to the new voters, who faced at least disrupted lives and at most 
death itself They not only supported withdrawal from the Asian war 
more than othcrciurens did but evidenced this view more consistently in 
theirvote Two-thirdsoftheyoungdovesvoiedfor McGovern compared 
to 57 percent of the middle aged and 54 percent of the older group with 
the same policy position Among the middle aged ballot choice varied 
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With education Those without college training voted like the older group, 
while those with it behaved more like the newly enfranchised Again, 
there is an indication of a generational influence — the college anbwar 
movement — ^which would have its greatest impact on those who recently 
had been at the scene of the protests 

The impact of the Vietnam issue on the young is evident even when 
examined in relation to party identiflcation Young Democrats who 
tended toward advocacy of withdrawal were virtually unanimous in their 
vote for McGovern, while a quarter of the older voters chose Nixon, even 
though they were both Democrats and doves At the other extreme, the 
few young voters who were neither Democrats nor doves were somewhat 
more likely to vote for Nixon than the older voters Where amflict 
between parusanship and Vietnam preference existed, the young consis 
tently resolved the psychological dispute by selecting the Democratic 
candidate, suggesting other influences toward a McGovern ballot 

The distmttive importance of issues to youth u revealed m separate 
multiple regressions of the vote within each age group Partisanship and 
general ideology are included m the analysts in Table 5 6, as well as four 
particular issues Constituting the most important quesuons from diflier 
ent sets of public policies the four issues are Vietnam, government 
guarantee of full employment, school busing and legalisation of 
marijuana ** 

Among the new voters, there is litde independent efllect of cultural 
issues, as represented by support for the fegiiraoon of marijuana AJ 
though the direct correlauon ^tvfcen position on this issue and presiden- 
tial choice IS relauvcly high its influence is of no significance when 
compared to the other issues The youth culture is not the source of 
differential vonngm 1972, although Its effect maybe partially included in 
the generalized measure of liberalism 


TABLESS / SOURCES OF THE PRESIOENrtAL VOTE BY AGE 1872 
(Beta Weigtits Multiple Regression of Repubi can Vole)* 



Age tS>Z4 

Age 25^5 

Age Over 35 

Party Identification 


■28 

.30 

Vlslnam 


.31 


School Busing 

13 

12 

£2 

Job Guarantee 


11 

15 

t-egallzat on of MarQuana 

03 

07 

01 

General Ideology 


13 

17 

(N) 

(7S> 

(125) 

(320) 

Total R* 

S78 

.422 

504 

Unique R* Partisanship 

069 

135 

145 

R* Partisanship as Rrst Variable 

287 

195 

234 


*PositivQ co«tilc)«nts thtjw that the RepubDean voiala Oependeht on RepuMean partisatship and a 
oanaarvative poartton on the particular iaauas or Uaotogf 
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The true distinctiveness of the young, as seen m Table 5 6, is m the 
relative impact on them of issuesand partisanship Although partyloyalty 
continues to have an influence it « no more important among the newly 
enfranchised than Vietnam attitudes or general ideology, as measured by 
the beta weights Party loyalty unrelated to any of the issues (the unique 
R*) can explain a mere 7 percent of the ballot choices In contrast, over 
half the vote of youth can be explained simply on the basis of the ideology 
and issues included in the regression This figure is simply calculated as 
the difference between the total R* and that which can be explamcd 
uniquely by partisanship 

Party is of greater importance to the two older groups Among those 
aged 25 35 loyalty to Democrats and Republicans is rivaled in impact only 
by Vietnam Less than 30 percent of the vanance in its vote may be 
attributed to all of the issues, as measured by the difference between the 
total R* and the unique R* provided by partisanship 

In the over 35 age group, a multitude of caus^ factors exist The 
overwhelming issue for the group » school busing (athough the concen- 
trauon of opinion and vote at the extremes makes this conclusion statisti 
cally dubious) Party is clearly very important, uniquely accounting for 
over a seventh of the explained variance Even when partisanship is neld 
back as the last variable, all of the issues together only account for shghdy 
more than a third of this generations vote 

The multiple regressions sumraarited in the table show the effect of 
both youth as an age group and the generational influences to which it has 
been subjected The greater recepuvity to ideology characteristic of the 
postadolescent is evident, as is the differentiation from the partisan iradi 
tions of his parents The impact of histoncal events is evident in the impact 
of the Vietnam issue The middle aged group also evidences this genera 
Uonal influence in its responsiveness to the Vietnam issue, which arose to 
prominence during the earliest years of its electoral participation In 
1968 this issue was of rclauvely little impact on the vote of the entire 
electorate As the issue became defined by the choice of candidates m 
1972 the middle-aged votersweremostopentoitsinfluence particularly 
those with higher educauon ** 

In the influences on their vote as m their ideology and attitudes toward 
the political system new generaUons are different Their uniqueness 
however, is neither explicable not determined by their chronological age 
Youth as a stage m the life cycle is likely to be marked by distinctiveness 
and an ideological emphasis but these developmental characteristics can 
be variously shaped by the social environment While moral absolutism 
may be a common characteristic of the young there is a vast difference in 
expressing it by working on an Israeli kibbutr or registering voters m 

Mississippi as against bombing laboratories or reviling policemen Asa 

generation comes of age the political world along with biological facts 
influences its responses 
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Youth IS particularly subject to these social influences, but aging does 
not necessitate rigidity The more mature persons we have analyzed, aged 
25 35 m 1972, also have been affected by recent events They have not 
inexorably become more conservative, but have often come closer to the 
attuudesoftbeyoungestgroup Even those past the ‘advanced ageof35 
evidence considerable change in attitudes, although the movement tends 
to be slower Voters are not determined by their age, sex, or class In all 
groups, there is considerable responsiveness to political stimuli 

New generations, bringing new ideas developed amid the stresses of 
their initial years, will increasingly influence the total character of the 
nation Their weight in the electorate was enlarged in 1972 by constitu 
tional amendment and will be further swollen by maturation of the babies 
of the postwar period If (here is to be a new politics born in America, 
contemporary youth will be ns parents 
The oncoming generations are concerned about politics and knowl 
edgeable about candidates and their policy positions, but they are rela 
lively uninterested in electoral activities and cynial toward government 
Reflecting the moralism of youth, they are prone to be ideological, but 
theirbeliefsare defined differendyfrom the traditionalbread and butter 
issues of distributive bargaining Although tending to be Democratic or 
Independent, the young rely in their vote less on partisanship than on 
their liberalism and their issue concerns 
The distinaive charactensticsof these voters can be largely explained as 
the result of their unique generauonal experiences The influences and 
effects of these experiences are most marked among the presumptive 
future elites, those who have had some college education and who are 
particularly notable for their dissatisfaction Because of these expen 
ences, preserved m memory and ideology, the new generations can be 
expected to act differently from their elders even as they mature and 
settle down to more conventional lives It appears likely that while ‘ almost 
all young people will eventually be m the system a relatively large 
number of them will never be for the system ’ " 

There is indeed a generation gap m American politics, parlicularly 
among the more educated The young are not only less mature, but 
different — in their partisanship, their ideology, and particularly in their 
dissatisfaction The likely resultant dash between age groups need not be 
unhealthy, even if it is destabilizing If conflict is restricted, "a flexible 
society benefits from [it] because such behavior, by helping to create and 
modify norms, assures its continuance under changed conditions’^* 
However, the total system may be endangered if conflict becomes exten- 
sive and challenges underlying legitimacy There are some signs of such 
extensive rejection in today s youth 

The qualities of the new generations and its trained elites should give 
pause to any who observe smu^y or with relief the decline of campus 
unrest and street demonstrations Outward manifestauons of protest and 
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alienation may dimmish for a shorter or longer period Yet the expen 
ences that ha\e shaped the new generations and those who speak for 
them and the social needs they address, cannot be erased from their 
personaliti'*s or from national history The brutality of Vietnam le 
cruelties of racism the corruption of a president the separatism oft e 
youth culture have stimulated new loyalues and new attitudes These 
characteristics may serve the nation well as the new generations grow in 
influence and move toward leadership They may also subvert Anwncan 
democracy for they include cynicism quiescence and pnvatism 
responsesoftheyoung hkethoseoftheirelders awaitfuturestimuli T e 
character of parties and politicians ultimately will determine the pohu 
effect of contemporary youth on the United States 


THE NEW POLITICAL GENERATIONS FINDINGS 

1 Youthful voters m 1972 are distinct in their political preferences 
la These new voters tend to be Democrats or Independents vo 

ing for McGovern , 

lb They are more likely than older persons to be ideologi 
liberals regardless of party 

2 Contemporary youth is no more informed or politically active than 

older groups . , 

3 By 1972 however young voters were more aware of candio 

positions on issues , 

4 Expressions of mefficacy and avoidance of politics are recen y 
characteristic of the educated young 

5 Young voters tend to reject a atizen duty to vote and tend to 
consider themselves without political influence 

5a Among educated youth the duty to vote is rejected even 
though the group is subjectively efficacious 
5b These atutudes arc only recently charactensuc of the young 
not inherent 

6 Cynicism toward government has grown considerably m the p 

decade ■ 

6a This development is particularly evident among educa 

youth 

7 Generational differences exist on most issues with younger per 

sons taking a more liberal position . 

7a The greatest differences exist on questions of culture an 

“life style .. 

7b Differences are parucularly evident among the co ege- 
educated 

8 The age groups also differ in the content of their ideologies 

8a Toyouth themostcentialissuesm 1972arethoseofli es y 

and Vietnam 
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8b Older voters define their ideology in racial and economic 
terms 

9 The vole of age groups m 1972 ts influenced by different issues 
9a Younger voters are particularly affected by Vietnam, but less 
influenced by school busing 

10 The new voters are little afTected by partisanship, and more influ- 
enced by policy issues 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER S 

In factor analysis, we seek underlying dimensions that tie together the 
responses to a senes of questions The basic data are the correlations 
between variables This technique enables us roseewhethersomeunder- 
lying pattern of relationships exists such that the data maybe ‘rearranged’ 
or 'reduced to a smaller set oCfactors or components that may be taken as 
source mrtables accounung for the observed interrelauonships m the 
data ** 

For each of the age groups, a separate factor analysis was undertaken to 
extract three orthogonal factors, independent of one another In Table 
5 7, the listed coefficients indicate the loading,’ or importance, of each 
issueon the underlyingfactor Given these loadings, the factorisassigned 
a convenient label Each factor is then correlated, m a muluple regression 
equation, with the general scale ofhberalism and conservausm The latter 
step indicates the degree to which each underlying factor defines 
liberalism and shows the contrasts in basic ideology among the 
generations ** 

If we look at the new voters of 1972, the most important factor is one 
particularly associated with such policies as the legalization of marijuana, 
school busing, women s equality, and the rights of oersons accused of 
crime An appropriate name for this all embracing factor might be life- 
style The second most important factor has highest loading on attitudes 
concerning Vietnam The third factor shows the greatest relationship to 
issues of both economics and civil rights, and might be labeled soaal 
jusuce ’ 

In like fashion, we can see that the most important factors for theoldest 
groop concern economic and raaoT atttttnfcr Among c/te moAfAr aged, 
social justice is the most important element, but there is also a significant 
secondary factor relating to ‘life style ’ Although not the predominant 
element in us thinking, this factor still has a significant impact and is 
related at a moderate level to positions on the general scale of ideology 

The bottom rows m Table 5 7 are the results of regressing the liberalism 
scale upon the three factors The greater beta weights and correlations of 
the first factors show that they arc particularly associated with the ideol- 
ogy of each generation, and that Ae content of liberalism and conser- 
vatism differs among the age groups It should be noted, however, that 
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these results also are dependent on the order in which variables are 
introduced in the regression procedure. 


TABLE 5.7 / FACTOR ANAL^IS OF ISSUE POSmONS. BY AGE. 1972* 






BLACK AND WHITE 
ASUNDER 


Class vrarfare is muted in the United States, even in the demilitarized zone 
of the voting booth The ‘ generauon gap” and the ‘ battle of the sexes 
have been found m previous chapters to ^ limited conflias There is one 
American social division however, that is sharp and persistent the racial 
strife between blacks and whites 

The conflict has been the pnnapal threat lo Americas survival 
throughout its history Like a protagonist in a classical drama, the United 
States has been marred by a fatal flaw, ns inability to reconcile two races 
Even amidst the happiness of the early Republic, Tocqueville saw the 
clashofco’orasleadmginevicabtytoAmerican tragedy These two races 
are fastened to each other without intermingling and they are alike 
unable to separate entirely or to combine All intermediate measures 
seem to me likely to terminate, and that shortly, m the most horrible of 
avil wars and perhaps m the extirpation of one or the other of the two 
races ‘ 

Tocqueville's prediction was soon verified, as the basic issue of human 
freedom led to the bloodiest of America s wars Yet, the racial issue itself 
was unresolved by the Civil War and continued to fester Eventually, 
blacks despaired For the black man m America the only solution is 
complete separation from the white man,’ declared Malcolm X The 
only way the black people ought up in this society can be saved is not lo 
mtegraie into this corrupt society, but lo separate from it, to a land of our 
own, where we can reform ourselves lift up our moral standards, and try 
lo be godly ’ * 

By the 1960s, the tragedy was written once again m blood Across the 
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continent — from Newark in the East, to Detroit in the Midwest, and to 
Watts on the Pacific coast — the chasm between the races was demon- 
strated in hundreds of ghetto revolts and urban pillagings From 1965 to 
1968, civil disorder affected virtually every American aty * A new avil 
wkr threatened, not between regions, but between the races 

In classic tragedy, the actions of the characters are predetermined by 
their original characteristics The United States has seemed fated by its 
original adoption of slavery to undergo torment and self-destruction In 
electoral aniysis, the mflucncc of original characteristics is the mark of 
the dependent voter The effect of race on American poliucal life is 
therefore a critical test of the portrait of the dependent voter If dem^ 
graphic features cause political response directly, the effects certainly wm 
be obvious when the voters are analyzed in relation to their ineradicable 
color Perhaps more than in the case of any other feature, reliance on race 
may be an accurate cue to rational and beneficial acuon It surely makes 
sense for blacks to vote cohesively when confronting raast policies 

The responsive voter, too, will l4affected by his racial membership, but 
the effect will not be complete and unchanging It will vary with arcum- 
stances and in response to the cues provided by national leaders When 
racial issues are foremost, unity among blacks and whites is likely At such 
times the two portraits of the voter will be alike At other times, when 
racial questions are less evident, the two portraits will differ, with the 
responsive voter emphasizing the particular questions of the particular 
election 

Racial conflict m the United States has varied greatly in its focus m the 
groups involved, and in its mode of expression In this chapter we wu 
concentrate on the issues of racial mtegration We will be particularly 
concerned with the effect of these issues on blacks and whites as distinct 
groups, and with differences between the races expressed in elector^ 
opinions and behavior from 1960 to 1972 Since racial concerns affected 
all American lives during this period, however, we cannot ignore nonelec- 
toral opinions and activjues Blacksand whites expressed choices notonly 
in their votes, but also m their protests, alienaUon, economics, and 
deaths * 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RACIAL POUTICS 

The problem of race has been present in America since the first sad slave 
ship docked in Virginia in 1609, but its immediate salience has varied 
considerably Even when ignored or repressed, though, the issue has 

remained Like a fireball in thenight, ithasbeendisregardedonlyatthe 

nation’s peril, bringing a later and more extensive conflagrauon 
has been a historical pattern of attention and negligence concerning 
problem Evident in such times as Reconstruction, the pattern can also be 
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seen in recent years The reactions of the voters have vaned with these 
changing emphases 

In 1960, the first election under consideration in this chapter, race was 
not a central issue There was little difference m the platforms of the two 
candidates, and both Nixon and Kennedy were then regarded as moder- 
ate liberals Four years later, race vm of major importance, and a clear 
choice was presented to the electorate Lyndon Johnson assumed leader- 
ship of the national effort for racial integration and achieved a strongavil 
rights law In opposition, Barry Coldwater ivon the Republican tiomma* 
tion after voting against the avil rights law and received his firmest 
support from nascent southern segregationist politicians 

By 1968, racial concerns had assumed dramatic priority, spurring 
George Wallace’s third party candidacy Democratic ideniificaUon with 
aviI rights was reinforced when President Johnson adopted the move- 
ment's slogan, ' We shall overcome,' and the party nominated Hubert 
Humphrey The new Republican emphasis on southern white support 
continued with the nomination of Richard Nixon, who promised a slow 
down of federal efforts toward abolition of the dual school system * In 
1972, race received less attention The Nixon admmistration ignored 
most black demands and instead moved to relieve white fears of job quotas 
or forced school busing George McGovern supported, but did not stress, 
civil rights programs After a brief period of concern, national attention 
again had turned away from the conflicts of color 

The voters responded to these inmaiives of the parues and their candi- 
dates both m behavior and in underlyingopinions Among the important 
developments of these years was the heightening of poliucaj consaous- 
ness in the black comrauni ty As issues central to their lives were placed on 
the American agenda, blacks came to be more fully involved in the 
nation's governing processes "The new black political awareness is evident 
m electoral activity Oneindicactonisattachmenttochepoliticalparties In 
the Eisenhower era, more than a quarter of blacks found the political 
world irrelevant and could not identify with cither the Republicans or 
Democrats, or even as Independents But by the end of the 1960s, such 
“apolitical ’ blacks had virtually disappeared * Indeed, blacks surpassed 
whites m their partisan commitment As may be recalled from Table 2 3, 
wiVnV ocAew Aavtr ilreeir atj'or cv evr 

identification with the major panics, blacks have turned m large propor- 
uons toward the Democrats As Kennedy, Johnson, and Humphrey made 
campaign commitments to their cause, blacks became correspondingly 
devoted to the party, while a lessened advocacy by McGovern brought a 
decreased racial idenufication with the Democrats m 1972 

Blacks have become participants in politics, as well as partisans Until 
1960, their acuvity was inhibited not only by rclauve poverty, but by 
addiuonal factors such as the absence of pertinent organizations As a 
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result, black invoh ement in politics was below even the limited level that 
would be expected of a deprived group ^ Currently, “rather than the 
average black being an underparttapator, we find that he pariiapates in 
politics somewhat more than we would expect given his level of education, 
income, and occupation, and more than the white of similar status "* 

The major reason for this change has been the development of group 
consciousness among blacks The greater involvement of the race m 
elections and community activities is directly related to an awareness of 
group identity Blacks who are consaously identified with their race not 
only participate as fully as whites m poliucs, but actually are far more 
involved This increased activity points to' the potency ofsymbols such as 
Black Power and the need to create cohesion among blacks as a step 
toward full participation in society ’ • 

The most obvious measure of ctmnge has been in voting turnout From. 
1960 to 1972, white participation in elecuons declined steadily, while 
blacks entered the voting booths in increasing numbers The change is 
parucularly strikingin the South Where whites once voted almost twice as 
frequently as the minority race, the disparity was virtually eliminated by 
1972, as can be seen in Table 61** 

Two factors have been critical in the growth of black turnout the senes 
of national avil rights laws and the prodding efforts of black organiia 
tions to bring voters to registration offices and polling places Five recent 
civil rights laws have undermined the defenses of southern racism, pro* 
viding successively for court tests of registration pracuccs, judicial ex- 
aminers, the abolition of such ducriminatory practices as literacy tests the 
appointment of federal registrars, and the eventual suspension of biased 
state elecUon statutes 

Black organizations created mass pressure for these laws by conducting 
registration campaigns by bnnging a quarter of a million citizens to 
the 1963 March on Washington and by leading nonviolent resistance 
to segregation and discrimination throughout the South Perhaps for 
the first time, and hopefully not for the last, blacks came to stare in 
the promises of the American political system One had only to hear 
m the mass meetings of the Negro movement in the South the expression 
of the fundamentals of American democracy, the loving reitcrauon of 
the words ( All men are created equal AMEN anddo haveinalicn 
able rights YES YES'), to understand how new life was breathed into 
old truths, and how the truths became alive in the people, giving them 
strength and courage *■“ Hope, effort, and sometimes the sacrifice of 
life, yielded a considerable growth in black voting registration, fro™ 
only 35 percent of the races southern population before 1965 to 57 
percent within three years Over half of the group had registered m 
every southern state by 1968, representing as much as a tenfold increase 
in Mississippi ” 
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Black panicipation in the electoral system is now quantitatively com- 
parable to that of whites The racial similanty can be further seen by 
examining the influences upon voting turnout, using the technique of 
multiple regression In the 1960 elecuon. these causal factors were differ- 
ent for each race Black participation was substantially affected by resi- 
dence in the South and by psychological feelings of inefficacy Whites, on 
the other hand, were little affected by these factors, with their turnout 
most influenced by education and by their interest in the particular 
contest 

Over time, the races have become more similar in the variables affecung 
turnout Region no longer has a marked impact on the participauon of 
blacks in voting, nor do feelings of efficacy havea distinct effect In fact, m 
1968, such feelings are important only in then- effect on the turnout of 
whites In general, the races now vote or abstain for parallel reasons, 
particularly theu* relative education and their concern over the outcome 
of the specific elecuon 


TABLE e.1 / POLmCALACnVfTY BY RACE AND EDUCATION 1960 72* 
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The growth of black consaousness is evident as well in other measures 
of political activity, as detailed in Table 6 1 While white involvement has 
remained relatively constant, there has been a marked increase m black 
attempts to influence the votes of their peers, attention paid to politics, 
concern about election outcomes, financial contnbutions to the parties, 
and frequency of wnung letters to public oHicials Long excluded from 
the many forms of American pohucs, blacks have come not only to vote, 
but to paruapate in all political activities 

The development of black political activity displays a responsiveness to 
the stimuli of the general political environment Involvement is not a 
constant determined by race, but vanes with external encouragement 
The greatest growth came in 1964, when the combination of governmen 
tal support, racial orgamzauon, and the dear choice between nauonal 
candidates stimulated a quantum change in black participation in elec- 
toral politics The change of that year is particularly notable because it 
affected all educauonal strata of the black populauon Not only the 
college-educated elite, but relatively unschooled ghetto residents and dirt 
farmers were poliucizcd by the events and personalities of the time 

With the frustration of some of thehigh hopes of 1964, there hasbeena 
reduction in the political involvementofless-educated blacks The leaden 
and emotional foa of the racial revoluuon, Martin Luther King and 
Robert Kennedy, were assassinated svithin two months of each other w 
1968 With the presidential choice confined to the racism of Wallace, the 
antagonism of Nixon, and the conventional liberalism of Humphrey, 
black campaign activity dedined •* The slighting of racial interests in the 
subsequent Nixon administration and the vacfllation of McGovern con- 
tribute to a further dedine in pioliucal activity m 1972 among less- 
educated blacks 

Among those blacks with a college education, however, continued pout 
ical interest IS evident, and by 1972 elite members of the race were as, or 
even more, aone than comparable whites on most measures They 
showed greater concern about the outcome of the elcaion, and were more 
likely to evidence that concern in attempts to influence the votes of others 
These data suggest that a coherent black political leadership u forming 
among the better trained persons in the community, which be able to 
mobilize mass fnrjcacial ^aaU- 

Similar developments arc evident ebewhere on the poliucal scene A 
Black Congressional Caucus has been formed, consisung of seventeen 
nauonal representatives, which is disposed to use its voting power as a bloc 
to secure Icgulation favorable to its constituents Nauonal organualions 
such as the Conference of Black Elected OfTioals, meet regularly and are 
served by an independent research orgamzauon, the Joint Center 
Political Studies The likely result of these developments is an arucuUted 
political structure within the black community, with elected officials in the 
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leadership positions, an attentive public of persons with higher education 
providing advice, and underlying support by the mass public of black 
Gtizens ** 

The existence of such a political structure is a necessary precondition 
for the remediation of the grievances of the black community and is 
entirely consistent with the practices of American democracy With a 
developed structure for black political acbon paralleling the established 
organization among white voters, two politically well organized races will 
soon exist together m ihe United States It is not inherently impossible 
that two different racial groups can live peacefully in the same nation 
When those groups differ on fundament^ questions of policy, however, 
and even question the worth of the politick system itself, conflict may 
become unavoidable The evidence of such fundamental polarizauon and 
alicnauon, unfortunately, abounds 


AMERICAN ALIENATION 

The American political system, like any other, depends for its stability on 
an underlying popular trust that ts unaffected by parucular events Gov* 
emments and leaders inevitably make mistakes, but they are easily for- 
given m a stable polity, where ' cjiiTuse support provides a reservoir upon 
which a system typically draws in times of crisis, such as depressions, wars, 
and internecine conflicts ' In recent years, this foundation of the politi- 
cal system has been eroded, with decay parucularly evident in the period 
leading up to the 1972 election More and more aurens believe that they 
have no power in or understanding of government, that poliuci u run 
only for the benefit of special interests, and that politicians are untrust- 
worthy Only in acknowledging a duty to vote do the electors evidence 
even ritual support of the poliu^systero Thecorruptionand immorality 
revealed since 1972, and the resignations of the only nationally elected 
offlcials, may increase these sentiments of alienation 

Dissausfaction is evident in all subgroups of the population, but is 
particularly frequent, as seen in Chapter 5, among college-educated 
youth The concentration of negauve feelings among the likely future 
elites of the nation constitutes a distinct threat to American political 
stability These sentiments are also more common among blacks^ sub- 
stantial, self-conscious, and identifiable group Their alienauon therefore 
implies an addiuonal challenge to the maintenance of tradiUonal politics 
Blacks surely have s-alid htstoncal reasons to question the fairness and 
legitimacy of American government Nevertheless, despite the expen- 
ences of slavery, discnninanon, and injustice, their hostflity toward the 
poliiicaJs)-siem has not been manifestly high In 1964. a year of hope for 
blacks, their support of the system was approxima tcly the same as that of 
whiles — and eien higher on some measures, as seen in Table 6 2 Gov- 
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TABLE 85 / POLfTICAL EFFICACY, BY RACE AND EDUCATION. 1960-72* 
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ernmenul programs in support of avil rights, and the symbolic jdentifia* 
tion of nauonal leaden vMth the mtegrauonisl movement, ; 

encouraged blacks to believe in the equity and trustworthiness oi tn 
political system , , 

Race docs not predetermine political alienation, such feelings devc p 
m response to political events After 1964, the nauonal commitment o 
avil rights lessened, and blacks reaacd by withdrawing their trust in 
government. These years brought the diversion of social resources to t c 
war in Vietnam, an increase in white resistance to integration m 
North, the elecUon of hostile ‘ law and-order” mayors, and the electio^ 
a federal execuUve unfriendly to school or housing integration ® 
decline in the diffuse support of blacks is most striking 
Nixon admmistrauon and is surely related to its “benign neglect" ” 
rights While other esents also contributed to the decline of support, 
reflected in while attitudes, blacks had special reasons to doubt the fair- 
ness and trustworthiness of government. , 

Since the survivalofapoliucal 9)3temucloselyreIated to the atutudes o 

Its potential elites, the college-educated are particularly important, 
both of the racial communities, favorable atutudes in the past were 
marked among more educated persons, thereby promoting polling * 

bihty AUhoughihisgencraltendencypcrsistscvenin 1972,amongb c 

there are somcindicauons of declining support within the viul 
campus cxpcncnce These college-educated persons have been pa 
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larly prone to dianging and downgrading their evaluation of govern- 
ment. Similarly, young blacks especially condemn the character of the 
political system and reject traditional obligations such as the duty to vote 

These severe attitudes do not stem from subjective or personal inade- 
quacies, for educated and young blacks are relatively confident of their 
own abilities Rather, they reflect a censure of the political system The 
preapitous decline m supportive opinions reflects a felt betrayal by the 
government of its promises of progress and equality When national 
leaders legislated m 1964 to end discrimmation, virtually all college- 
educated blacks fell confidence in the political mstituuons When other 
leaders failed to enforce these laws, less than a third of the black elite 
maintained their faith 

Attitudes toward the political system can be further explicated by com- 
bining responses to the quesuon on efficacy with that on the presumed 
fairness of government, in a manner similar to that employed in the last 
chapter on generational differences Considerable destabilizing change is 
revealed by combining these responses The four resulting categories arc 
those of supportive, trustful, cynical, and oppressed participants Over 
the past three elecuons, there has been considerable erosion m the under- 
lying support given the poliucal system In both races by 1972,** sup- 
porters and the trustful together account for less than a majority of the 
population 

As pictured in Figure 6 1, the change has been particularly great m the 
black community Over a majonty are supporters in 1964 andtbecom* 
famediupportersand trustful predomuiateeven in 1968 After fourmore 
yean, however, neither support nor trust is much m evidence among 
blacks Cynicism toward the poliucal system is the most prevalent black 
reacUon, and there is also a growing perception of oppression 

When educational level is conside^, the races differ considerably 
Among whites, the college-educated group has always shown the highest 
degree of support and die most favorable raUo of supporters to cynics, 
and this remams true even in 1972 In the past, the same relauonship has 
been evident among bbeks as well, with ihe ratio of supporters to cynics 
amongthecollege-educatedreachingashighasS 1 In 1972, bycontrast, 
cyniasm is particularly evident in this leadership group 

These patterns again show that the source of enucal black aiutudcs is 
not perceived personal mefficacy, but disdain of political institutions The 
college group, which is the most active pohucally, also more often believes 
Itself able to understand politics and toexerase power, but its activiues are 
conducted m an increasingly critical mood The same combination of 
activism, sense of personal efTicacy, and cynicism toward the poliucal 
system u evident among both younger black adults and adolescents 
This w a volatile mixture, leading not to disgusted withdrawal from 
poliucs, but to vigorous auempts to change intolerable condiuons 
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1964 1968 1972 1964 1968 1972 

WHITE BUCK 


FIQURE61 / RACIAL ATTirUDES TOWARD THE POUnCAL SYSTEM 1964-72 

The expression of racial discontent is increasingly likely to be through 
nonconventional methods, such as protests avJ disobedience, and mass 
demonstrations Blacks have learned that they can be poIitJcaUycfTecme, 
if not at the ballot box, then in the streets The wall of legalit^ segrega 
tjon was little affected by voting but began to crumble when bbcks rode in 
the front seats of buses and sat at lunch counters reserved for whites Cinl 
nghts bills buned in congressional committees were miraculously resur- 
rected when marchers defied the poltcedogs of Birmingham and the state 
police blockading the highways at Selma 
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Seeing the results of direct action.bhcks haveton 
favor these tactics, the differences bettveen the races regarding such 
IXn in“ ealg ^ith the level of protest. In -me two^thirds of 
blacks accept efforts to halt government through 
onstrations: but only three of eight whites are even 
behavior. In both 4ces, younger and more '^ucated re jnde« ara 
more permissive, but black tolerance is greater than ^ 

rrouDs >• As seen in Table 6 . 3 , approval of protest is particularly nign 
llnong minority youths, who have had the most personal experiences 

posed to one another, and politically aaive black, are P-"= 
kinds of technique, Black, who feel 

to vote and engage in cam[Mign acuviues, ye as efficacious 

Ke'^efy^oCricftmt^^ 

’’tuppon^Tp'rotel; however^^^^^^ 

&rdT;;horwh<;tL:r^^^^^ 

thebenentof all. By 1972, the relationship!, reverscd.ProlMtha, Deco 


TABLE ea / ATTITIJOES TOVtABD PROTECT AOTIVRIES, BY RACE AND 


GENERATION* 


Protest Marches 
New Voters. 1972 
The 1960s 
Postwar 
New Deal 
Pre-New Deal 
Civil Disobedience 
New Voters, 1972 
The 19603 
Postwar 
New Deal 
Pre New Deal 
Demonstrations 
New Voters, 1972 
The 1960s 
Postwar 
New Deal 
Pro-New Deal 


57.4 
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52 9 
461 

40 6 
38 3 
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41 0 
36 2 
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283 


71.4 
825 
82.1 
719 
60S 
471 
68 0 
85 0 


719 
61 0 
471 


•Entries are the porcentagas ol each group expressing 
activity The generations are as defined at Chapter 2. 


either favorable or neutral attitudes to each 
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the approved method for those who refrain from voting and who 
government Earlier, protest was based on hope a fair government 
respond when injustice u brought to Its attention More recently, pro* 
has been based on despair demonstrations arc necessary to oppose a 
unfair government When actions arc based on these ^ 

tions.thc possibility of violent protest increases significantly 
foundation for the continued growth of unconventional activity, per P 

to the exclusion of some conventional behavior, and v*iih a deepening 
political distrust, now exists m the black community"** The 
stimuli of government have dravm a negative mass response- Since 
blacks have changed from a position of confidence in poliuca! mstitu 
to posiuons of neutrality and alienation *• Resentments long submerge 


have become open 

Resort to unconventional poliiicsand distrust of government is gr^^ 
ing, not only among blacks but among whites, further 
possibiliuesofracialconfrontauon In the brief period from 
protest aaivity has drawn more support in both races, and in virt 7 
every educational and generational category A majority of whites is no^ 

prepared to permit someunconvcnuonal action shortofactualdiswpu 

of government Thu change in atutude u most marked among whites 
middle age and of moderate educauon, the very "middle Amenca 
presumed to be opposed to protest 

White behavior has also changed, with more whites engaged m a 
demonstrations The purposeof their activities, however, is not ^ 

that ofblacks ^Vhen whites have marched and demonstrated, it has o 
been m regard to Vietnam or, more pertinently, in opposition to sc 
busing or other actions to promote integrauon Whites sliH do not la 
protest to the same extent as bbeks but “it u reasonable 
nevertheless, that approval of protest attiviucs wilt increase m the w 
community as time passes and increasingly, whites adjust to and mu 
the techniques employed by blacks ’ ** 

A vicious cycle may be in progress, in which blacks and whites *****^ 
each other s protests, each race legitimizing lU actions by the °PP°V jg 
group s behavior Black marches to gain construciionjobs validate w 
construction workers’ demonstrations to monopolize those 
white protests against housing integration in suburban 
certify forceful exclusion of whites from all black dormitoncs Con r 
tation taates are inherently conflictful and, when frequently ®***P , 
becomeevermoredifficulitocontain As diffuse support lessens po’* 
instituuons are less trusted by both races to reach authontative raso 
lions Furthermore, the two races use these perilous tacucs for 
opposing ends With the policy Directives of blacks and whites mar 
duparate, the American tragedy approaches a decisive climax 
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THE ISSUES OP RACE 

Racial polarization is the hallmark of recent American life The division 
has been seen m confrontations on school and housing integration, etched 
m the blood of murders, smelled in the fires of urban destruction, shouted 
by ghetto notcrs "The man’s got everything I ain't got nothm’l Make 
Whitey run — that’s the only way I get my kicks They come down tonight, 
I gonna kill myself one of the fuckersl ’** 

In electoral opinion as well, events have moved the United Stales 
toward "two societies, one black, one white, separate and unequal ’ ** This 
split has not been consistent or predetermined, but a response to the 
circumstances of the times It is apparent in voting, party loyalty and 
evaluations, and policy issues, particularly questions of race 

In the 1950s, before racial matters moved to the top of the American 
agenda, voung already revealed a difference between the races However, 
this difference was relauvcly moderate, with blacks m 1956 voting about 
25 percent more heavily for the Democratic party than did whites, com- 
parable to the prO'Democratic margin of union members contrasted to 
nonumomsts Moreover, if one took account of other soaal influences, 
there was less division on a racial basis than on that of union 
membership ** 

The same limited difference was manifested in 1960, when the national 
black vote for John Kennedy exceeded white support by 23 percent 
Racial and pantsan differences were not yei mutually reinforcing Since 
the 1960 contest, though, political behavior has become closely related to 
race Black and white differences m the vote for president have grown to 
Some 60 percent In both 1968 and 1972, the ballois were ‘as sharply 
polarized along racial lines as at any time during American history,” and 
were more distinct than class or other social cleavages in any democracy ** 
Moreover, these differences have become evtdeniboih within and outside 
the South, and even in periods of relative economic advancement for 
blacks The races are not expressing a regional or class conflict in the 
voting booth, but a direct political clash 

The gap in voting behavior is founded on a growing differentiation m 
■underlying party loyalty The races have been moving away from each 
other in their basic partisanship, as well as m the actual ballots for presi- 
dent Black Republicans have virtually disappeared since the evolution of 
the Goldwater ‘ southern strategy” of 1964, while black votes have become 
crucially important to the Democratic party’s success ** Whiles, con- 
versely, have reduced their commitment to the party of Roosevelt loan 
earlier time, two authors warned that ”The day some major element 
completely deserts one parly m favor of the other, tbestage will have been 
set for the kind of conflict that leads to actual civil war, and our parties will 
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have failed to maintain our kind of consensus ’ Unlike the penod m 
which these words were written, today there are signs that such a crisis 
may be near 

Changes in general loyalties are paralleled by differing racial evalua 
tions of the parties and candidates By employing a senes of open ended 
questions, we can establish the voters’ attitudes on various poliucal 
dimensions * Nine such dimensions have been established, relating to 
assessment of the individual candidates, the parties’ performance m of 
flee, protection of group interests, and general philosophy, as well as 
issues The issue dimensions include the parties’ and candidates’ positioru 
on general domestic and foreign policy, the specific questions of race and 
public order, and, for 1968 and 1972, Vietnam 

Over the period from 1960 to 1972, racial evaluations of the paitiesand 
candidates have become sharply distinct, as shown by the sizable percent 
age differences in opinion summarized in Table 6 4 The partisan polar- 
ization of the two races is also indicated in this table, where the prevalence 
of positive coefficients shows that blacks consistently favor the Democrats 
more than whites do Southern evaluauons of McGovern, the top 
the table, are illustrative In considering his personal characteristics, S’ 
percent of the region’s blacks were pro Democratic, fmdmg more likable 
than objectionable personal charactensucs m the South Dakotan Only 8 
percent of southern whites reached the same conclusion There was, then, 
a 25 percent difference in racial judgments of the Democrauc andidaw 
m the South 

In the beginning of this time span, racial differences are restricted 
Blacks are not conststendy more supportive of the Democrats than whites 
in either region In fact, southern whites arc more favorable to Democrats 
than their black neighbors on six of eight contemporary dimensions 
Northern blacks tend to have a more favorable image of the Democratic 
party, a reflection of the greater liberalism of blacks above the Mason- 
Dtxon line Even in the North, however, whites are more supportive than 
blacks when considering Kennedys personal qualifications, or when as 
sessing the parties’ records in office or their foreign policies 

In the later years of this penod. blacks have become dcadedly mom 
likely than whites to express favorable evaluauons of the Democrats and 
this racial difference is evident in both regions and on virtually emry 
dimension (The few small exceptions are due to the small number o 
nonncutral responses ) Consistent with their vote, blacks view the Dem^ 
cratic nominees more favorably and are comparauvely unattracted by 
Gold water and Nixon The changeover time is particularly notable in th* 
last case, forwhites were less friendly than blacks to Nixon, both nauonally 
and m the South, when he flnt sought the presidency in 1960 ^Vhcnbc 


*The proerdum us«d wSl be discussed more ruH/ tn Chi pier 7 
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TABLE 64/ RACIAL DIFFERENCES W PCHJTICAL EVALUATIONS* 


Evaluative Dimension 

1S60 

1954 

1968 

1972 

South 

Democratic Candidate 

- 77 

124 

438 

254 

Republican Candidate 

-tao 

04 

229 

17 0 

Party Performance 

~ 82 

160 

293 

67 

Group Association 

-151 

12^1 

403 

2a6 

General PHIosophy 

-126 

84 

133 

- 25 

Domestic Policy 

112 

81 

360 

334 

Foreign Policy 

- 97 

1 6 

39 

61 

Race and Public Order Poffey 

06 

57 7 

512 

206 

Vietnam Poitty 

— 

— 

41 

169 

NorwSouth 

Democratic Candidate 

- 38 

11 5 

169 

24 6 

Republican Candidate 

40 

31 

262 

21 2 

Party Performance 

-331 

194 

209 

05 

Group Association 

38 

124 

289 

163 

General Philosophy 

51 

40 

103 

73 

Domestic Policy 

217 

156 

150 

243 

Foreign Poiicy 

- 9j3 

- 45 

- 04 

- 13 

Race and Public Order Policy 

218 

506 

35 7 

239 

Vietnam Poiicy 

— 

- 

64 

106 


*CeU tritrlAs nprtwnt p«rc«nta39S of btaeks expreiolng • pro-DemeoriM party attiluda oti tfw 
dimanalon, minus pareontapas ef wWias aip^assin^iAosama attiiuM AposHvo number incws mat blacks 
aran»rataverablalQ(naOamocrauontMs«ntension a naQabva number mat whites era more tavorabM 
ForthaeortsSructiorioflhadmanslena saaChaptar/ 


fnade hw comeback, hcs appeal was to the whites, and he no longer 
attracted the minority community 

Changing evaluations of the parties and candidates are clearly related 
to the different political stimuli provided in these four campaigns With 
race neither emphasized nor distinctive in the partisan programs of 1960, 
racial differences are limited Blacks and whites first evidence consistent 
differences m 1964 Responding to the political stimuli, blacks are far 
more likely to praise Johnson, oppose Coldwater, and to favor the Demo- 
crats on grounds of civil rights In 1972, racial differences on this particu- 
lar dimension are somewhat reduced, paralleling its diminished emphasis 
in the campaign But conflict remains on this and related dimensions, 
such as other issues of domestic policy and the parties’ protection of 
nonracal groups Considerably more of«n than whites, blacks are now 
drawn to the Democratic party because of its economic and social pro- 
gram, and because of its presumed concern for the working man ” At 
least for one race, class and race interests lead to a common parusan 
conclusion 

The spill between blacks and whites also exists m opinions directly on 
policy issues and across the spectrum of political questions On all issues, 
under any ideological definition, blacks uke a liberal position, while 
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whites are substanually more conservative These differences arc not oriy 
evident on matters related to race, such as means of dealing with ur n 
unrest or aid to minority groups On the economic issue of govemmen 

guarantee ofjobs, three-fourths of blachs are favorable, compare ^ 

a quarter of whites By 1972, some two-thirds of blacks leaned tov^rd 
withdrawal from Vietnam, while the same position won support from 
about two out of five whites Overall, the issue of progressive taxations 
the only policy question on which the disparity between the races is as ow 
as 10 percent , , , 

The core of racial differences in politics is race itself Black an 
differences in the vote and party loyalty arc founded on basic pouq 
differences on group integration TIic trend of opinion in recent yM 
reveals a movement — perhaps too slight — toward resolution ° 
differences on this issue and offers political leaders an opportunic)' 

further to close this gap c k wTiich 

Attitudinal differences on integration can be seen in Table 6 5, 
presents opinions on various form of integration The mquincs one 

ployment, schools and publicaccommodaiions deal with the desirably 

of federal government action to promote civil rights On housing, 

respondent decides if white people have a right to keep black peope 

of ihcir neighborhoods,' or if black people have a right to live wherev 

they can afford Finally, the respondent expresses his personal prctc ^ 
ence for desegregation strict segregation, or something 
Aside from racial considerations therefore, these items involve the 
sirabiliiy of government action or the legitimacy of rcstncimg perso 
mobility Although different m their content, each of the items can 


TABLE 6^ / ATTITUDES ON RACE ISSUES 1960-72* 


Whites Bis eks 

1960 1964 1969 1972 lOfiS 19W 19^ 


South 

Equal Employment 
School Integrabon 
Housing 

Public Accommodat ons 
Personal Preference 
Comb ned Index 
Non-South 
Equal Employment 
School Integration 
Housing 

Public Accommodations 
Personal Preference 
Combined Index 


677 31^ 3t4 393 689 

24 3 23 8 23 6 26 5 600 

— 37 6 52 0 668 — 

— 24 5 36 0 651 — 

— 13i 172 29 0 — 

156 131 176 319 636 

737 419 412 475 961 

65 6 50 9 43 1 419 803 

— 74 5 80 7 870 — 

— 56 0 62 7 72 9 — 

— 32 6 38 9 427 — 

48 8 402 38 8 42 6 77 5 


963 917 918 

832 922 824 

972 98 6 1000 

94 0 979 040 
72 6 782 650 

89 1 633 88 8 

90 1 85 7 897 

903 869 W4 

100 0 936 WO 

955 954 ^0 

844 792 726 

963 92 8 89 5 

n each question « 
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compared over ume A s.mdar compan^n can be made to an mdex that 
combines answers to the five quesUons suoDort of 

Ducng th« penod. there war m- 

mtegrauon by tvhttes tmmedmely after drop ts 

rn=re;rnr=^^^ 

'■‘S^^nftL long term trend, thereare co^n.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nation, mcluding the South, approves o , ^arftlus end Far more 

concept, U does not always favor red ai, 3 „ „ji support the 

persons will support the concept o m gr 
Meral acuon Siat is essential to achieve he As^tne 

changed from one of nondiscnmina o partiilJilar, as the school 

promote integration, resistance has '***^ schools in the South to the 

focus has altered from abolition methods in the North, 

useofbusing, district boundary tog . gainyofsuch resistance is 

fewer persons have faiored was unaltered, 

evident in the 1964-72 trend, of local northern votes m 

and can be seen still more clearly m membersadvocat- 

opposit.ontoschoolbus.ng.thedefeaiofschoolboato^ 

mg such policies, and direct violence y , between theoretical 

Amongwhites.consequently.thereis of the goals of black 

and practical attitudes ‘The lenmuve p ^ 

Americans, particularly for meansV 

educauonal opportunities, ““P'®? eouality'^ of opportunity, has long 
ployed by action groups sKivinj o,ed sit ms Freedom 

?i“btmb"rnrbmgtom«^^ 

mutToSSttrsm^lJm 

action toward integration parallels t esc me g , jjjg views 

Blacks- opinions are quite different Indeed 
of the two races suggests that they occupy ” increasing support of 
While whites present limited and advocated such 

mtegration, blacks haveconsutcndyandoverwhelm.^^^ ^ 

policies Despite reP^ted ^ liable political system m the 

decade ago it seemed doubtful wh nnlanzauon of opinion, with 

South will be possible, granted 34 'poday the question re 

out one race being dominated by the other Today. q 

mams, but now applies to the _t,inent is evident among 

A slight trend away from integratioiust sent.men 
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northern Macks in 1968 and among Macks of both regions m 1972 
Particularly in regard to school integration and their person 
ences a significant number of blacks appear to be choosing rac ‘ 

ity over unity with whites Such a position would be consistent wit 
' black power” arguments that have given priority to the . 

velopment of homogeneous racial communities’* Discourage y 
repeated frustrations of integraiionist efToris, a minority of ac 
turned away from this histone goal In an irony of history, some 
have begun to disdain racial interacoonjust as whites have begun toac p 

that policy Combined with the growing cynicism within the a 

munity and its distrust of government, the turn from g, 

a broad alienation from the general American community s J 
Baldwin expresses this rejection, the Negro now asks, ‘ Do I real y ^ 
be integrated into a burning house? ’• , . i i-iass 

Potential conflict between the races is further affected by socia 
Most blacks identify with the working class, but their attitudes on 
questions are distinct from the views of whites in the * u 

group Biracial political cooperaoon, through working class aUia 
hindered by these differences As seen m Table 6 6, black ^ 

laboring men remain as far apart in their attitudes today as m 
past Oriy in the middle class are there indications of greater 
on integration, with white support rising as black advocacy * , . 

evaluauons of the parties, detailed above, also show growing raaal 
ences on class related assessments 

These varying opinions reflect thediffcnng interests of each group 

TABLE 6 6 / RACIAL ATTfrUDES BY CLASS lOEMTIFICATION 1964-72 

(Combined Index of Rve Questions)* 


Self identification 
1964 

Working Class 
Middle Class 
Class Difference 


1968 

Working Class 
M ddle Class 
Class D flerence 

1972 

Working Class 
Middle Class 
Class Difference 


650 
- 30 



•Entries are the percentages of each class wilhn race that support kH 

auesflons aassandracedffererKesresullftomsubtractionbycoluninaofrows 

greater support for Integration tiy '*'• »<»»» nr bv htadts. 


aiofthsl" 

PwltvedHereneessW 
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the black worker, ■"“S"''™" ‘ rijS fSm to Mjoy *= 

advancement, while the black cultural development In the other 

presumed benefits of separatis , threatened by integration It can 

race, the white middle class feels gchools and neighbor- 

be more hberal and advocate the '“'e^Xhat d.rKtly affect .ts own 
hoods-at least untU policies are *“8^^ ^ burban school districts 
interests, such as the consolidation of urban and su 

or mterdistrict busing adversely affected by 

The white working class is "'“'’ .^ „servcd for minorities by 

integrauon Typically, itisnianuaj the schools of working 

government employment ’ ;„,j mher efforts to integrate 

class families that “re involved n bmj^ g mortgaged house 

across neighborhood lines ^ esoecially resistant to integration 

and his union card, the white the world Many 

efforts that appear to threaten his ,. has grown up between the 
lowernilass whites feel that an to reshape American life at 

hberal Establishment and Negro mUitan 

their expense ”** , «,h,ie workers has been attributed to 

The Resistance to integration by wh chddhood or the 

inherent class *aTa«eristics, such as a ““ explanations arc essen- 
pressures of technological <>>>3»>““"“et iLre is no current and valid 
tially demeaning, since they sugg . infact.theworkingclassis 

souL for concern by the as" difference was evident 

not inherenUy segregationist In ^ tecent disparities would 

among whites on the ‘“'f?be„hite working class of “personal 

seem to reflect the feelings » g, nation and serious doubts 

anxiety concerning their own j^ive its internal problems 

about political capabilities oft ® ,s threatening m a time w en 

IntegAtion is opposed because the stability of national 

workers'jobs and income are ins . resolved, workers 

instiiuuons is uncertain Until ihw P 

reasonably seek to protect themselvw ^ fid ihe 

For the present, these !“^_flj,eher-income whites with black 

emergence of a ‘ top-bottom a * working class Sue 

groups, m opposition to the e Lindsay as mayor of New Yor 

coahuons led to the recleciion ^ ^ the first black mayor of 

1969 and the victory of Sliance is suggested by the 

Adanta in 1973 On the national class. 

Democrauc vote of college-educated p 

discussed in Chapter 3 wmains questionable Lindsay was 

The durability of these ‘f^^^^^’^co^not forge such a national 
forced to retire in 1973, and ^ integration, the long term 

union Lacking a 'lu«‘ ‘""'be assumS. and ill resistance to 
support of the white middle ebss 
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suburban school integration, now legitimized by the Supreme Court, 
provides no reason for iasung confidence While white and black attitudes 
within the middle class are becoming more similar, their resemblance 
does not result from racial conciliauon. but rather from the development 
of separatism among more established blacks Not founded on the im- 
mediate interests of prosperous whites, nor even fully supported by black 
leadership, a stable raci^ union across class lines has limited prospects 
Political alliances arc better formed on tangible concerns They are 
stronger when organized along class lines, where direct and continuing 
interests are involved When — or rather if— racial conflicts abate, a class 
poliucs may shape the future 


THE RACIAL FUTURE 

Peaceful resolution of the American racial drama, if it is to come, must 1* 
achieved through the electoral system Political leaders will be hard 
pressed to resolve or subordinate the persisting differences between 
blacks and whites The most hkely means of settlement wilt be through the 

solidification ofvotingon the basisofeconomic, rather than racial, issues 

In recent elections, economic issues have not been entirely eliminatM, 
but have been matched m importance by the newer racial issues The 
relative importance of the two sets of opinions can be seen by comparing 
the relationship of each set to the presidential vote In this comparison, 
positions on racial questions are gauged by the index of five questions on 
integration (presented m Table 6 5) Opinion on class issues is measured 
by the index discussed in Chapter S (p 58), summarizing atuiudcs on 
government guarantee of jobs and provision of medical care, federal aid 
to education (from 1960 to 1968) and progressive taxauon (m 1972) 

For blacks in 1960, opinion on racial issues is somewhat more important 
m their vote than attitudes on economic issues, while in later years the 
group s Democratic vote is so overwhelming that these factors cannot be 
separated statistically Among whites, class issues have been persistently 
important in balloting, but a considerable increase has occurred m the 
significance of questions of integration Opinion on race issues was not 
associated with the presidenual vote of whites in 1960, but since that time 
there has been a continuing high association (correlations over 40) be- 
tween racial views and electoral choice ** A new issue has thus emerged in 
American politics 

The relative importance of class and race issues in the voting of whites 
can be analyzed through multiple regression When partisanship is disre- 
garded, the mfluence of class issues is consistently greater than those of 
race Since partisanship is related to class attitudes, however, the appat^^^ 
correlation of vote and economic opinions may actually be a mask for the 
effect of party loyalty When we include party idenuficauon m the 
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TABLE 6.7 / RACE ISSUES AND TOE VOTE 

(BoMWoBhts Muaiple Regression ol WMa Vola IM PreiMenll 


Party Identification ^ 09 16 

Opinion on Class Issues ^ 14 

Opinion on Race Issues . ^4 10 

Region _0i 

Education ° ^5 .02 - 05 

Class Idenpficatlon ^ ^02 ^91 

Total R- ^ ^87 185 

Unique R*. Partisanship «• -f ^37 512 

R'. Partisanship as First Variable ,,” 3) (966) f901> 

•Postttrt coeHldanta ifKiicata mat JJ" '^“am^res'^^ce higher o(£cation and 

analp», as m Table 6 7, the true .ndependent mnuence of each set of 
autiudes becomes evident „„niftfant effect, while 

In 1960. opinions on class 

attitudes toward miegrauon have no impa shown by the beta 

two sets of issues are of roughly . P.Qfthedeclimngmfluence 

weights, and they are increasingly ‘^dep than class issues m 

ofpartisanship RaceissuesareshghUymore^por 
1968,*’ while class issues have “ P^j|^jj,„^„a,„ 5 al,entand 

issues did not determine these electi , fartor** They did, how- 

partisanship still is the most imi^rtan voting patterns « 

ever, introduce a disUnrt and different j- ^jjanship The beta 

InTable6 7,weagamseethededmmgefrettofp^.«^^ P 

weight drops considerably ow Ao t ^7 By party 

amount of variance in the Toto «*“ch to the end in the multiple 

idennfication, when this variable is ndiiced first the degree of 

regression Even when partisanship “ 

explanation it provides drops comm ^ g^clusive — bases for 

Race and ^lass are d‘cccgcm-oven mmnally ^Barac- 

polincal organization The and somewhat subject to 

terisnc. the second, the result of life P elates to a person s 

change Race carries deep emouonal gm primarily to a person s 

sonl.dass is of less primary 'f Srop.nions concern- 

wallet Since they are different chara associated with each other “ 

mg them are also different, And o^ y ^^^,Ber race or class issues 

Tp^^pli-e-otaS^r’rS 
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intrinsically resistant to compromise Divergcntgoalsareliliely,«press 

in utopian and chiliastic terms Class politics on the other hand, is mor 
potentially manageable The groups involved are not permanently sep 
rate, as social mobility blurs status lines Points of dispute typical yean 
expressed in quantitative economic terms and therefore can coin 
promised, and the goals are more likely to relate to the practical ‘ 
Oons of life While class politics can result in class warfare, it can a so 
resolved at the bargaining table But how can iherebe compromise o 
racial demand for equality and dignity? 

The results of recent elections demonstrate the increased signi 
of racial questions and the development of racial polarization Inso ar 
this process leads to acknowledgement and correction of the raci ny 
tices of the past, it is to be welcomed, even at the cost of inevitable con i 
Given the intensity of feelings and the overwhelming size of the w i 
electorate, however, it is doubtful that continued polarization wil r g 

racial justice Remediation ofthe disabilities ofblacks is more h ^ 

accomplished as part of a reform of the overall economic and so 
structure of the United Sutes , 

Such reform will require voting alignments along class lines 
emphasis remains possible, and supporting evidence font canbe lou 
the data are carefully searched One possible marking of this P® ‘ 
direction is found m analyzing the 1972 vote of those persons no 8 
opinions on all of the questions involved, about half of the ^ 

this informed group, class issues are of considerably greater impor 
than those of race If class issues were made more salient to the en 
electorate, it is therefore possible that they would conUnuc this pre 
nance Another sign may exist in regard to the particular issue o p 
gressive taxation Here, the racial difference is small, suggesting 
programs for more equitable distrdiution of social burdens might 
support from both blacks and whites It may also be significant ^ 

differencesareleastamongtheyoungeslvoters If the possibility o ra 
agreement is low at the present time, the future prospects are mo 
encouraging 

A new stress on class politics would relieve the gloomy P™*?**'. nji 
America’s racial future Certainly a continued or increased emphasi ^ 

thedmsiveissuesofraceisunlikelytopromotepoliucalstability ^ ^ ’ 

however, another possible future scene m the Amencan j”® jUg 
— that of revoluuon Models of revolutionary change, developed m 
study of foreign societies, are partially applicable to the contempor ^ 
United States as well Whether America will eventually endure ^ 
agony of revolution depends on the purposeful policy decisions ma i 
Its leaders and voters , , uy 

The onset of revolution according to a leading theorist issig^na ; 
the loss of basic support. ‘ When confidence has evaporated to the ex 
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.hal the cx^TCUa of powor R 

holders entrusted with superwsion - y^prospectofaproces- 

monopolyofforce.andsvhenthereisnoforesee W p^ pe 

sual change tn this “v'ole„c=R««"‘>'d^ It 

Theunderlyrngprocessleadingtos^alviol'" ^ 

beg,ns™thd.sequdibr.umbelweenthe«aIu«oU^^^ 

environment The conflict often expectations among large 

division of labor, stimulating ate evident in such 

numbers of persons C°"‘I't'°" veSitV and violation of existing 
personal behavior as increasing ideologi- 

sexual norms, and in such social . <,f faece But unsetded 

calactivity.rismg crime rate, andau^enm^u^ 

condition, in themselves need not lead po „ that a system s 

environment of change, tension ^""/'tiange and to forestall 
leaders must act to bring ““'"/action, their loss of legitimate 

revolution • " If they fail to take eed 

authority and ultimate loss of co ^ developed here. 

The recent history of the United Sta . particularly m the 

do evidence some of the eroded Alargestratum of 

blacltcoramumty Basictrustha . . ppiiptally active, but not highly 

educated leaders has mass of the black populanon. 

supportiveofexistmgauthortty 

the value, of equal and full P“"f^jp„m,„ation and inferior reward, 

life clashwith the continuingfa^f b 

Separamt ideologies provide a rfl^ng^^.^^^ Moreover, although 

provide a means of provoking " ^ most evident among blacks, 

ihese marks of a revolutionary „„,mumty a, well Distrust of 

instability IS easily noticeable '" *|^' ”p„,„eward,, social pathology, and 

government,dissatisfacuonwUhecono™cr2_^ 

the resort to violence are “"‘"“"‘j' revolutions “never occur as a 

Yet revolution i, not Creative political action is the 

result of force, beyond human control Great, ^^p ^ 
specific antidote to Tevoluuonary «nd>™" segregation has been 

taken to meet the basic “^m pmO'^e. deliberate progmms 

outlawed legally and severely pmues for work and school- 

have been instituted to equatee °PP recognition of black identity 

mg and cultural norms have altere^owmdrec ^ „ 

Retrogade actions have included <^™rp* tore It u hkely that these 
optanon of others into the ““'STorw dSpread black revolution 
anions have prevented the nation, and the immense 

Given .he small PT°P°«'°" ‘’‘snm^nsdemonstn.tedmthepres.den 
e.K.i.rx 7 «rth^natiQnspoUticalinsOtu ..w,i,1:p1v to succeed Still. 
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dynamite” of racial inequality remains combustible Tiscnty yean of 
frustration since the nation’s highest aiurt invalidated segregation ha\e 
shortened the fuse, and these years have brought the flash point closer 
through the successive raisings and disappointments of popular 
expectations 

Tobnng the American drama toasuccessful conclusion, the raaal issue 
must be solved, not suppressed In achieving this goal, political Icadenhip 
IS obviously critical Changes in popular attitudes have corresponded 
closely to the actions of presidents and candidates. The potential for a 
future response to a call for equity and justice sdready exists, and “the 
leader who thinks social conditions aresuitableforleadmgthecenteresen 

further to the left on the subject of racial integration would find strong 
support for his strategy ”*• 

Until leadership emerges, race remains a basic defining chatactensuc 
of the nation’s electoral politics, as it has shaped America for nearly four 
centuries Even this hereditary faaor, though, docs not fully determine 
voters’ choices From 1960 to 1972, blacks and whites reacted in varying 
ways to the events of their time, to the policy questions aruing from these 
events, and to the alternatives presented to them by parties and candi- 
dates ^VhUe color u a permanent feature of an individual, it alone does 
not control his attitudes Not fixed permanently by race or age or sex or 
class, voters' responses are to the usues of contemporary poliucs 


BLACK AND WHrTE ASUNDER FINDINGS 

1 In recent years racial disparities in political paniapation have 
largely disappeared 

la Blacks now vote in the South almost as frequently as whites 

2 Educated blacks have become a poliucally active leadership group 
S In contrast to the past, blacks now evidence massive distrust of 

government 

3a This declining support is particularly evident among the race s 
young and educated 

4 Cynical attitudes toward government have developed faster among 
blacks than whites 

5 Blacks are more favorable than whites to protests and mass dem- 

onstrations 
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6a Whites and blacks now difler in partisanship, vote, their posi- 
tions on virtually all issues, and their evaluations of candidates 

7. Raoal differences remain greatest on issues of integration 

Va- White attitudes have become more favorable to integration, 
particularly in the South 

7b But black attitudes indicate a slight decline m mtegrationist 
atutudes 

8 Racial differences, in contrast to ihe past, are now greatest within the 
Working class 

9 The effect of race issues on the presidential vote vanes over time 
9a In recent elections, class and race issues have been approxi- 
mately equal in their impact. 
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dynamite" of racial inequality remains combustible Twenty yean of 
frustration since the nation's highest court invalidated segregation have 
shortened the fuse, and these years have brought the flash point closer 
through the successive raisings and disappointments of popular 
expectations 

To bring the American drama toasucressful conclusion, the racial issue 

must be solved, not suppressed Inachieving this goal, poliucal leadcnhip 
IS obviously critical Changes in popubr atutudes luve corresponded 
closely to the artions of presidents and candidates The potential for a 
future response to a call for equity and jusuce already exists, and “the 
leader who thinks social conditions are suitable for ieadmg the center even 
further to the left on the subject of racial integration would find strong 
support for his strategy 

Until leadership emerges, race remains a basic defining charactcnsuc 
of the nation’s electoral poliucs, as it has shaped America for nearly four 
centuries Even this hereditary factor, tliough, does not fully determine 
voters' choices From 1960 to 1972, bbeks and whites reacted m varying 
ways to the events of their ume, to the policy quesbons arising from th«e 
events, and to the alternatives presented to them by parues and candi- 
dates While color is a permanent feature of an individual, it alone does 
not control hts attitudes Not fixed permanently by race or age or sex or 
class, voters' responses are to the issues of contemporary pohucs 


BLACK AND WNTE ASUNDER FINDINGS 

1 In recent years, racial disparities in political participation have 
largely disappeared 

la Blacks now vote in the South almost as frequently as whites 

2 Educated blacks have become a politically active leadcnhip group 

3 In contrast to the past, blacks now evidence massive distrust of 
government 

3a This declining support is particularly evident among the race s 
young and educated 

4 Cynical atutudes toward government have developed faster among 
blacks than whites 

5 Blacks are more favorable than whites to protests and mass dem- 
onstrations 

5a This difference persists even within age and educauonal 
groups 

5b But acceptance of unconventional behavior is growing among 
both races 

6 A broad racial division has developed in regard to most political 
atutudes 
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particularly m the South H«-iine m mteerationist 

7b But black atmudes indicate a slight decline m in g 

attitudes arcnowereatestwithinthe 

8 Racial dilTerences. in contrast to the past, are now g 

working class „r«idential vote varies over nme 

9 The effect of lace issues o" 'h' P ^ been approx! 

9a In recent elecuonJ, class and race 

tnately equal in their impact- 





THE CONCERNS 
OF VOTERS 


Despite an extensive search, we have not found a lifelike portrait of the 
dependent voter While the electorate is clearly affected by its partisan- 
ship and demographic charactensucs, ballot choices cannot be fully ex- 
plained by these long term factors The voter is not only a Democrat or 
Republican, a member of the working or middle class, a man or woman, a 
youth or elder, a black or white He is also a political being 

In the next three chapters, we examine more closely the portrait of the 
responsive voter Our focuj changes from the social collectivities of class, 
sex, age, and race to individuals Seeing voters as active participants in the 
democratic process, we look direcdy at their concerns, their evaluations o 
the parties and candidates, and the particular influences of contemporaiT 
stimuli on their behavior from 1960 to 1972 The responsive voter wi 
reach his electoral judgments on the basis'of the quality of the candidates 
and the issues of public pcrficy presented to him His actions will be 
explicable, but not permanently predictable 

If voters are to make meaningful judgments about their government, 
certain conditions must be fulfilled They must be concerned about the 
issues of the time and about the quality of the candidates facing them 
Having evaluated these objects, they must relate them to the narrow 
choice facing them, typically one between theDemocraticand Republican 
presidential candidates If voters simply cast a ballot by party tradition or 
as a conditioned reflex of their social memberships, citizen participation is 
only a ritual Meaningful democratic ^vemment requires that citizen* 
act upon real and contemporary choicn 

In examining the social groupings of the electorate, we have already 


142 
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found considerabk where “ 

mlhepoliucal environment In thuch P ' j The problems 

examined, the same pattern evaluUns of 

voters stress alter with the stresses vary «,n- 

presidential nominees, of programs, R termmed The factors that 

siderably over four elections, and are no p one contest to 

affea the vote, as specified statistically, j. . are moved by their 

another “Voters, or at least a large num . ' tti They respond 

perceptions and appraisals of P?*“^ P . Democratic or Republican 
to changed needs by changing choices of Democratic 

ballots 


THE NATION S PROBLEMS r an interest m 

A democratic citizen is “ ''“70^^' mdividual needs American 

the public welfare, as well as a conMtn In each election survey in 

voters do consider the needs “I * „nu ,hink are the major 

1960-72. respondents were asked, s „j„,gnateaswide 

problems faerngthn country? •and we«enco^^^^^^^^^^ 

a choice of problems as they wished nmi-i-nis The public’s aware- 

respond, naming 'ofin°Ld'^OT 2 when 97 percent of the sample 
ness reached a peak ‘n 1963 ,he concerned proporuon 

named at least one problem In e y 

was somewhat smaller, , ,,5 cited in this sample, the 

Although a wide variety of P"*''™ .^nnsequencestothevoters 

pubhc’sconcermcenteronmatterswi*d^«^ pn,,n. 

There « a concentration on those f»"'““,,fd7n.,„dforreli=fofthe 

wheretheshoe pinches, therebycrea I ^ l.the location of voter 

pain Over the course of time, as s®®" elecuon oi John Kennedy, for 
distress has varied censiderab y " yrelfare such as health 

example, attenuon ® p***^,__ txilicv questions as the “balance of 

and education, and on such two elections, two seemingly 

strength” with the Soviet Unionln the n« ^ uc 

new usues take precedence The 1 ^le vanguard of 

tesumony to the Cexible vretnam m 1960 and the resump- 

American advisers was p„pared, not a single respondem 

non of the Indochinese war srasbein^^^P^^^_^^_^^,^_^p„^„,poblem 

considered the resolution ofthecon a Gulf ofTonkin resolution, 

facing the nation I" ' 964 , after minority giving priority to the 

the issue had surfaced, with a America involved in a seemingly 

burgeoning hostilities By • ^ prime considcrauon It retame 

endless jungle war. Vietnam ^ ^ of the electoiate, as U,S 

Ihis posmom although in a ncdu^_P_. 
withdrawal neared in the n« 
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TABLE 71 / THE MOST IMPORTANT NATIONAL PROBLEMS 1960-72* 


Social Welfare 

138 

18 0 

47 

54 


Poverty 

10 

82 

08 



Race and Civil Rights 

44 

200 

225 



Protest, Disorder 

CmI Litierties 

1 8 

37 

85 

187 

1 

General Economics 

69 

81 

40 



L^or and Management 

22 

08 

14 



AgricuKure and 

Resources 

61 

26 

31 

12 


Foreign Policy 

S4 8 

221 

262 



Detense Policy 

68 

56 

14 



Vietnam 

— 

87 

156 



General Government 

02 

30 

11 8 



(N) 

(1739) 

(i2ra> 

(729) 

(1509) 



1 972 

62 


14 

323 


(1057) 


•Entr es sreth«perceniag«s in each year dMiflnallftgtha subject as lha most 

the nation 1nl9e4 the first column presents fosponses on the nwstlmponantp^iemtDrgw^^^ 
solve the second column the most ImportarrtpraWamforflovommenitoavoiilPereentagesaoa 


by columns to 100 percent except (or rourtdng et 


Concern also came to be footsed on another new issue, which u at 
same time the oldest issue of American politics, that of race In 
aspects of the racial problem— poverty, civil rights, and protest— togct e 
received emphasis by only 7 percent of the electorate In later 7*^ ’ 
attention was directed toward both the meliorative aspects of the prooic , 
such as poverty programs, and its negative consequences, such as 
and violence These years also saw the rise of the ’social issue, anxiety 
over the disruptions engendered by social change By 1968, attentwn 
disorder and disruption was second in the minds of the voters omy 
Vietnam Moreover, since protest and the war appeared to feed otl o 
another, the two matters were not completely separable These anxieties 
continued after 1 968, when nearly half of the nation said ‘ that nationa 
unrest is serious enough to lead to real breakdown ”* . 

A nation like an individual, can only pay attenuon to a limited num 

of problems As the voters focused on Vietnam, racial problems, an 
disorder, other subjects were neglected Soaal welfare, the condiuon o 
the economy, and foreign and defense policy aside from Vietnam re- 
ceived less focus m 1964 and 1968 Conversely, as the heatof the former 

problems appeared to diminish m 1972, there was a return to more 
traditional interests After 1972, as prices and unemployment rose, an 
energy cnsis loomed, and the Watergate investigation proceeded, new 
issues again came to the fore * In all of these instances, we see the 
reacting to the events of the lime and the actions of government 
electorate is sufficiently aware to evidence concern on current asucs 

The problems interesting Americans generally are also the ones m 
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teresung .mailer subgroups, to judge by .he 

soc.alaggrega.es, .hesamepnor...esaree«de„^a.h^^^^^^^ 

.he problems s.ressed Persom m ddTemn.^ 
educanonals.ram, or races } f„(.Sm of sou.herners give 

pauon wi.h race, only a small While 

priorily .0 .ha. issue in 1972, compar concern wilh Vielnam 

diere are some differences by age. sue P overall .here is a 

and lesser al.enlion .0 economics by 7 ® Similarly, .he 

generally uniform nalional emphasis on parallel each olher 

Ksues slressed by loyalisu of the ™ ^P ^ Democrals are con- 
Abou. .he same proporlions of Rep eaten.. Republicans 

cemed wilh each of the major P''^ in 1972, while Democrals are 

emphasire matters of race and publ nnestjons including offi- 

more conscious of economic generally small In the case 

cial corruption However, the differences are generally sma 

of Vietnam, partisan stresses are concerns comes not through 

The ekcoral impac. of ”“oul ddtermg assessment of .he 

emphasis on different issues. „ocrats and Republicans as 

parties The voters do not regard fheOemMrat^^^ 
mirror images or as perf«f*Jy *”*I«__^ucthnes” with each handling 
factions are seen as having different J^^y Generally, m 

some problems relatively better. ^ equipped to deal 

1972. the electorate believes the corri^ion. while 

with matters of economics, njimg the problems of race and 

the Republicans arc seen as betie .wtorate does not draw sharp 
Vietnam On all of these Vo difference in the.r 

distinctions between the . “social issue,' two-thirds fail to 

capabilities on most issues, whi e o" , ^ ^j^cse distmcuons, 

give a nod to either group Among 

however, a party advanUge results oarties. the issues stressed 

Becuuscof Ihcscdiffcrcnlevato lomof Ih^ 
in a particular clecuon conside ^ j- p^gee in Vietnam and the 

Republicans try to ' sell" their htvra belter “market" for the 

control of public disorder, g ^ issues of advantage to the 

wares of economics and social wellare a ^ Republican viaory 

GOP were of more concern to the e 

was likely compounded by their campaign 

The Democrats’ weakness on Vietnam and other 

strategy, which played A jo respond to a Democratic claim of 

issues While the electorate wa neglectcdthisassct 

greater competence on econom p 

Among those seeing Vietnam, ' percentage points less than 

lems, the Democratic vote w welfare matters If attention had 

among those stressing economu: and weUa 
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been focused on the latter quesUom, the contest would have been 
closer Dc emphasis of these issues turned a likely defeat into a r 
Stress on particular issues can even overcome the innuenre o P ny 
loyalty The ballots of Democrats in 1972 are illustrative Of all paw 
members, three fifths voted for McGovern However, among 
Democrats who gave priority attention to the issues of race a p 
disorder, an actual majority deserted their party to vote for Nixon n 
opposite direction, the small number of Republicans ho emp asiz 
issues of government and corruption supported the moralistic appe 
the South Dakota senator , . . 

Partisanship, however, does have effects Whatever the pro 
stress, voters tend to believe that their own party is best ^‘l^PP «• _ 
handle it Therefore, Democrats find no difficulty in casting a 
their presumably competent party, nor Republicans in j 

GOP From these convenient matchings, we could rashly conclude 
process of rationalization is at work, by which P**^‘*^"* (o 

traditional vote by declaring that their own party is best equippe 
handle the urgent usks confronung the nation .j 

^Vhile some of these op nions undoubtedly are aq 

canbe dismissed so easily As noted above. Republicans and 

not differ on what the most imporunt problems are ,be all 

enng these common problems, most party loyalists do not as 
virtue to their own party In a majority of cases, the voters see .j^ 
ence between the parties or even conc^e that the opposition can 
the problem better EvaluaUons also change over ume, 

expectedbchaviorofblindloyalists Inmostyears, Republicans a 

deemed better able to deal with foreign policy, but this ®**”*‘^ 
reversed in 1964, when Coldwatcr's candidacy raises a threat o w 
earlier reliance on the Democrats to handle racial questions is 
when confrontations of blacks and whites cxxur during the 
Johnson administrations The voters judge the parlies by perfor 
not simply by habit nfihe 

The vote itself is affected by both partisanship and evaluauons 
parlies’ abilities Commonly, these two influences point to the same 
elusion, the choice of the verter's own party Nevertheless, when 
believe the opposition is more qualified to handle the 
facing the nation they are willing to abandon tradition and gi'C 
support to the aUemaiivc faaion Thus Dcmcxn'ats in 1952 '"^sobc 
to elect Dwight Eisenhower, whom they regarded as better able to 
the major problem of Korea, as Republicans in 1960 were willing to 
for John Kennedy, whom they considered better able to mam 
prosperity * n H tailed 

Interaction of these two elemenU is evident in 1972 as 
in Table 7 2 The vote for Nixon is unanimous among Republican 
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! ; PARTISANSHIP, PARTY COMPETENCE, AND VOTE IN 1972<_ 


Most Capable Party 


Republican 
No Difference 


Democratic 


Party Identification 

93 5 
(62) 

70 2 
(104) 

196 
(46) 


990 
(105) 
92 0 
(87) 


81 1 
(37) 
49 2 
(126) 
21 6 
(116) 


0, .horn... 


see their party as most capable j"; f “jj"® "J* f™™ 

“most important ’ He receives liule ’ jence When these two 

Democrats confident of r^he parties is an important influ- 

factors conflict, the ' L about^ the nation and brtng those 

cnce American voters arc . 

concerns to bear on their public choices 


PARTY IMAGES AND CANDIDATE ^ his concerns elector- 

To be effective, the responsive ”“f,he Mtion’s problems and his 
ally He must translate his P^'T'P' between parties 

preferred solutions into • party images' that voters hold of 

dates The means of translatton p° tures prov.de a refer- 

the Republicans and .^,„|„„on5 to national problems 

ence pLt for ctirens a, they bp„e can be made through 

A direct approach to the 'ov"’ „f analogous candidate proHes 
the elaboration of these party* g^ answers to a senes o op 

Images and profiles are unprompted rep . 

ended questions, which P'™ ’ ub!, unthinking choice between prc- 

ralherlhanbeingconfinedtoa^ by^^^^^l^^uuusurvey.votersw^^^^^^ 

selected alternatives Atthebeg n^^^^^^uf,bepart.esandcand.dates 

asked whethertherewercanycha tt ,hose 

that would encourage them “ ers were recorded on each of he 

candidates Three to five separate answ _^^^^ Republicans, tl^^e 

posilive and negative candidate Thesespontaneous 

Democrat.ccand.datc,andtheRepu^ ^ ■'.“l , T 

statements-nurabering as tM j /jhe political world lhatattract 

provldeaweaUhofdeuilontheteat , e.rh 

Ld repel the elec.orale „ „ ,„d,ca.ed m Table 7 3. which 

The nature of voter reacnom . ujuion The parties are quite 

summarires the first answers to ea q 
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TABLE 7^ / FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTIES 
AND CANDIDATES 1972* 


Party L*adef4 
Party Organization 
Managerial QuaStlea 
PMoaopny 
Doriwstle Potclea 
Foreign PoOciaa 
Croup Asaodatlen 
Canddata Exparlenca 
Canddata UadeiaMp 
Carrddate PeraonaRy 
MlacaDanaoua 
(N) 


LlkM Blallkaa Qlaa DIankaa Lliaa PiallH»a_ 


<ai n (sa») (Sie> (612) (sos) («») (»«) _ 

•Entries are tfie percentages of Ursf anaveers to quesflons on Itie feattees liked and disTked ^ 

Democratic and Bepubncan parties, McGovern and Nacoa Percerttages add vertlcaJly by columns 10 1 
percent, except for roirding errors 


different m the images they present to the electorate The strength of the 
Democratic party is in its domestic polices and the connections to 
groups these policies have created The party is liked because it is good for 
the "common man' or the “working people,” because it opposes me 
interests of "big business," and because of ns association with popular 
policies such as soaal security and economic prosperity The positive 
qualiues ascribed to the party clearly date to the times of the 
Depression and the New Deal That they persist to the present, when the 
voters and leaders of the earlier period have largely passed from the 
scene, is testament to the stability of strongly felt popular atutudw A 
mirror image of Democratic attractiveness is found in the features of the 
Republican party disliked by the voters 
The voters find somewhat different qualities attrartive in the Republi 
can party Some persons favor the domesuc policies they associate with the 
party, as well as the more conservative philosophy they attribute to it It 1 * 
likely that Democrats and Republicans arc being judged on similar 
grounds but that different termsarebemgapplied Democratic support 
of federal spending can be viewed favorably by some as action for the 

“common man," while it is disapproved ofby others because it does not lit 

with “conservative philosophy" However, although different terms are 
employed, a clear basis for evaluauve differences exists 
TTic Republicans' appeal in 1972 also extended beyond such domestic 
questions The party was commended for its personalities, particularly 
Rictard Nixon, for its managerial ability, and for its foreign 
Conversel) , these features w ere seen by others as Democrauc defects To 
some extent, these attributed dcfkienacs were only n reflection of tern 
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porary circumstances, since adverse ,he incidents of his 

ship referred prinapally to °'°''8^ 5Eagleton for vice 

campaign, such as the nominauon nolicv on the other hand, 

The deficiency of the party m regard to foreign po j 
IS a long standing mark aginst the party spontaneous 

Profiles of the candidates can aUo " length from his party 

comments of the voters George McGtne noljcies with which it ww 
and from the group associations and his Vietnam poli^ and 

idenufied He also gamed approval from Yet. on balance. 

was praised for such personal ohajuaens jHe voters questioned 

McGovern was not viewed favorably, as ** f on his behalf, while uFar > 
could find a single positive ^ T"! mn“; 

nine out often offered a critical to half dealt wuh truly 

ments represented policy ‘***^S*'**^” ’ ^35 seen as weak and in 

personal charactensucs The South Dakomnwa* f the 

sive, insincere, overidealistic. an of Senator Eagl®**’” , 

vice presidential nomination and wi H^ficjencies of leaders P 
shall «e below. U was these f 

associations His strength lay i rommumst powers a oolitics, 

movement toward detente " ^^of a century m f “f 

his expenencem office Afmt ^ Having Watergate reve- 

Nixon was seen by the electorate ^ the wate g 

political involvement that me -tovldes an oppor- 

lations— four more years national P president was a 

Nixon’s extended P"®''"* "" ess Since the former pr 

tunny to examine voter resp ^^^^^t^j^tions. we As external 

candidate in three differen Him in varying Himself, the 

tnres voters liked and disliked transformed ^^msel 

circumstances praisal Voters resp ^..tnttrkttble 

electorate revised its but kept pace w 

their early impressions o , „„didate gained defininon, 

varabdity „f this Nixon was adi antaged 

gence and integrity, and su 
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TABLE 7 4 / PERCEPTIONS OF RICHARD NKON IN THR EE ELECTIONS* 
ZZZZHTd VoKr» DlJllkrf 


Votefa Lllced 

0 19M 1972 


ExpenencB 
Qualifications 
Personal Charactenst ' 
Party Background 
Domestic Issues 
Fere gn Issues 
Vietnam 

Race and Disorder 
General Ideas 

(Total N) 


General Ideas /i344t (1145) 

(Total N) (2406) (1708) (1803) (1063 ) ^ — 

•Entries ere the percentages In eecn year •'k;2LfL^*’'‘l^^lriSloreachrM»ndenl Percent 

enumeratedcharacteflstcsoreltludes uptolhreecorrmewsarelod^lofeachrespo 

ages add vertically by columns to 1 00 pereera, except (or rounding errors 


detractors concentrated on these charactenstics, as well ^ on 

can affiliation, and relatively little stress was placed on his pos 


particular national issues .,„„«rfant. 

In the later elecuons. individual charactenstics remained i P 
but no longer exclusively drew Ntxon’s portrait for the voters P ^ 

-p«i *v*nt<Mh^rriucs Exocriencc conuH 


affiliation became insignificant, even to the criua Experienc 

to be cued m his support, and the matters of his ^as 

paign tactics remained contentious Even before impeac . 
suggested — but after many controversial political battles— a 
electorate had believed Nixon to be dishonest, msincew, in y* j, 
lacking in principles and imcgnty The most important change ^ 
perceptions was the greater emphasis on Nixons policy posi i 
1972, issues and related group associations were cited 

support nearly half of the lime and constituted a majority oi t e 

responses Much ofthis issue awareness of Nixon followed his assump^^^^ 
of the presidency ' There was significant specification of his g 

respect to issues however, even in 1968, before his election to I e 
House omdid 

The content of these issue emphases also changed While Nixon 
not exist as an issue m 1960 it svas a significant element * ttered 
profile in 1968 and was of major importance in 1972 In the sea 
comments on the race issue in 1960 the Republican *Nixon 

favorabletocisilnghtsasoftenashewasseenasopposed By 196 

presented himself as a resolute opponent of social disorder ^ 

viewed as unfavorable to the demandsof blacks by noticeable num 
the electorate Similar perceptions were evident in 1972 tionsof 

The greatest change m the Nixon image came on general ques 
foreign policy In 19G0, a major positive attribute was his strong an 
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TABLE 7 4 ( PERCEPTIONS OF RlGHASQ UOCON (N TWEE ELECTIONS* 



Voters Liked 

Voters Disliked 

1960 

1968 

1972 

1960 

1968 

1972 

Experence 

21 a 

181 

163 

62 

44 

16 

Qualifications 

303 

194 

13 3 

12 6 

15 4 

186 

Pa^sonal Characteristcs 

257 

268 

21 3 

29 0 

42^ 

19 6 

Party Background 

94 

54 

13 

24 6 

93 

37 

Domasth Issues 

31 

&0 

96 

13^ 

83 

24 7 

Foreign Issues 

46 

26 

12 4 

48 

1 4 

57 

Vietnam 

~ 

62 

171 

— 

SO 

15 9 

Race and Disorder 

08 

74 

34 

17 

48 

SB 

General Ideas 

42 

74 

3^ 

56 

94 

44 

(ToiaJ N) 

(2406) 

(1708) 

(1803) 

(1063) 

(1344) 

(1145) 


'Entries ere the (lercentages In each year hkir^ or diking Nhort on the basis o( each of the 
enumerated characterlstica or act tudes Up to three comnwtus are irtduded (or each respondent Percent- 
egesaoty*er(«:«Vd}'0)AimnsW fOPpercencexcepttbrrocndmgerrorx 


detractors concentrated on these characicnsiics, as v,eU as on his Republi- 
can affiliation, and relatively htUe stress v.as placed on his positions on 
parucular national issues 

/n the Uter elections, mdiwduaf characteristics rematned important, 
but no longer exclusively drewNuon’s poriroii for ibc voten. Hjs party 
affiliation became imignificant, even to the cnucs Experience continued 
to be cited m his support, and the matters of his iniegtity and cam- 
paign tactics remained contenuous Even before impeachment was 
suggested— but after many controversial pohticai bailies— a sixth of the 
electorate had believed Nixon to be dishonest, insincere, incky, and 
lacking m principles and miegnty. The most important cliange m voter 
perceptions nas the greater emphasis on Nixon’s policy positions By 
1972, issues and related group associations were cited as reasons for 
support nearly half of the time and constituted a majority of the adverse 
responses Much ofihis issue awarciicssofNixon followed hisassumpiion 
of the presidency ^ There was significant specification of his image with 
respect to issues, however, even m 1968. before his election to the White 
House 

The content of these issue empliasesalsochanged While Vietnam did 
not exist as an issue in 1960, it was a significant clement m the Nixon 
profile in 1968 and was of major tmporunce m 1972 In the scattered 
comments on the race issue m I960, the Republican candidate was seen as 
fav arable to cn il rights as often as he was seen as opposed B> 1 968, Nixon 
presented himself as a resoJuic opponent of socuJ disorder and i»as 
» leivcd as iinfat arable to the demands of blacks by noticeable numbers m 
the electorate Similar perceptions were evident in 1072 
The greatest change in the Nixon image came on general questions of 
foreign policv In 1960, a major positive attribute was his strong anticom- 
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Circumstances, since adverse comments about uemocraiic icauci- 
prmapally to George McGovern and the incidents of his 
ship jycjj as the nomination ofThomasEagleton for vice president. 

‘^^g^Qgncyof the party in regard to foreign policy, on the other hand, 
a lone standing mark aginsl the party 

^fiks of the candidates ran also be drawn from the spontaneous 
mcnts of the voters George McGovern drew strength from his party 
from the group associations and domestic policies with which it was 
j. j He also gained approval from many for his Vietnam policy and 
raised for such personal characterutics as sincerity Yet, on balance, 
yras not % lewed favorably, as only half of the voters quesuoned 
find a single positne comment to make on his behalf, while nearly 
out often offered a cniical appraisal Some of these critical com 
represented policy disagreements, but close to half dealt with truly 
nal characteristics. Tlie South Dakotan was seen as weak and mdeci 
^^*°insincere, overidcalislic, and incompetent in hts handling of the 
sidential nomination and withdrawal ofSenator Eagicton As wc 


shall see 


that weredecune in Senator McGoscrnsoverwhclmingdefcat, 


tlian the presumed radicalism of his pol; 

,maM0f Richard Nwon in 1972 was msharpeomrast to that of his 
ineu‘“6 


y The Republican nominee wasdisadt-aniaged by hi$ affiliation 
a rcUtnely unpopular party and his domestic polioes and group 
"^l^tions. His strength lay m liis foreign policies both Victnamand the 
****^ent toward detente w uh ihccommunist powen and. e\ en more, in 
Kuoipencnce m office After a quarter of a century m national poliiio, 
K n w-as seen by die electorate as having accumulated a record of 
Stical insohement that mcnicd— at least until the Watergate rc\e- 
Sons— ’four more yean " 

Nutons extended presence on the national scene provides an oppor- 
mtv to examine voter responsiveness Since the former president was a 
d^ate m three different national clcttions, we have dau on the fea- 

.otcrshkcdanddishkedaboulhimmvaryingc * ’ 

• ■ -..J ill.. ImniTn 


Far more voters volunteered favorable tlian unfavorable 


i As external 


mimsunccs alicrcd and ihc andidalc iraniformcd Inmscir, the 
State leiised tis appraiul Voters’ responiei vtere not fixed by 
greatly itnprcisioni of Nixon, but kept pace with Im oi.n reinarUble 

”SSe)ears.tbeinugeortlu5 perennial candidate gamed denninon. 

ihox-n inTablc 7 -I • I n hir first presidential race N ixon M as ads aniaged 
mrdsby his experience in office and foreign Iras els, Ins assocsaiion ssilh 
pSciit Eiscnhosscr, presumed |icrsoiial aimhutcs including intc h- 
gusceand iiilcgnly, and such characictisncs as age and religion Esen his 
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mumst stance, h.s ability to stand “P he debated the Soviet 

done at a model kitchen display m 1968 By 1972 the 

premier Echoes of this debate "/everse position, «ith the 

Nixon strength in P°' 7 „ mp, to Peking and Moscow, and his 

incumbent president praised the communists he had 

efforts to reach peaceful tad moved from the model 

once condemned Nixons polu^l^^ tanquet hall gto^^ 
kitchen exemplifying tapital st “ 

mg the Chinese communist leadership 


DIMENSIONS OF POLITICAL p„, ,„nuences on voters and 

Many factors affect the vote, =■ "d to the next "To 

their evaluations can change f ^ tahavior we need to res p 

assess the impact of the partisan altitu to on ptychologral 

the materials on perceptioris of po assessment, the 

forces acting on the '"‘‘‘“‘'“If ' ,i,eseriesofopen endedqu«tions 

hundreds of comments gathetedfrorot^^^ of categories To aid 

are grouped into a small =^”fps,denual contests, nine dimension 
analysis and comparison bet P 

of partisan feeling are defined _ candidate-bis expen- 

1 The individual qualities of 

ence, qualifications for “p”’ ’jirRepubhean candidate-his expe 

2 The individual qualities of the Kep 

ence, etc - - - a inward issues of race 


2 The individual quauu';* v ^ 

'T The policies of the tnndidates and parta^^^^^^^ 

people, and feminists domestic 

•ssue . . eiitlitesand parlies toward al 

4 The policies of the candidatesan p 

....... a „,ri.es toward the issue of Viet 


4 The policies of the canoioaic. r 

-rThegeneral ph-nsoph^S^^^^^^^^^^ E'-P* 

„.h\rTS:n"=n%f-rvrc::d.^ 

S3r;^-!andre.o^mo^^^^^ 

For each of these esaloatoe 
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from the open-ended responses of the lota! sample. The number ofcach 
individual's relevant comments favorable to the Republican candidate or 
party was added to the number critical of the Democratic candidate or 
party. This sum was then reduced by the number of responses unfavor- 
able to tiie Republican candidate or party, or supportive of the Demo- 
cratic party or candidate. By averaging these responses for the enure 
electorate, we obtain a quantitative measure of the partban direction of 
llie voters' feelings on these nine dimensions. 

In the table below, we present the average score on each dimension for 
each of vht ekevvons from to 1012. A. powuve score indicates a 
pro-Rcpubhcan evaluation on that dimension by the average voter; a 
negative score indicates an average Democratic advantage. The higher 
the score in either direction, the more intense is the attitude. In 1972, for 
example, the total electorate particularly liLcd the Democratic party and 
candidate because of their association with nonracial groups, while its 
strongest Republican attitude oas held in reference to the party’s 
candidate 

Partisan scores on the evaluative dimensions show the particular 
strengths of the Democrats and Republicans, and reinforce the Impres- 
sions provided by individual commenu. Tlie consisient advanuge of 
Democrats has been m their presumed concern with the interests of social 
and economic groups, and this considerable electoral virtue has been 
reinforced by a smaller margin on matters of domestic policy. The 
strengihsof Republicans have been evident in their party performance, in 
their general philosophy, and— except in the Coldwater ampalgn— In 
the greater confidence they stitnubte among the voters on questions of 
foreign policy In the last two elections, Vietnam has added to the GOP 
advantage in this area 

These voter attitudes are supplemented and supported by the self- 
portraits of party leaders Democratic candidates and platforms stress 


TABLETS / DIMENSIONS OF POLfPCAL EVALUATION t96I>-72‘ 


Democralic Candidate 

-246 

-525 



Repubi can Cand date 

+ 583 

-4J42 




-1B2 

-259 



Social Issue 

- WJ 



*047 

Party Performance 

+ 260 



+ 174 

Vietnam 

— 



4- 248 

Foreign Policy 

+ 259 




Group Associat on 





General Philosophy 

+ 087 

-072 

+ J24 

+ 324 
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domestic and economic issues, and the party s representatives in Congress 
are parucularly ready to achieve alliances between the interests of differ- 
ent groups Republicans not only are viewed by voters, but present them- 
selves, as more concerned with matters of general philosophy, more 
competent m governmental admimstrauon, and more skilled in the con- 
duct of foreign policy ** 

Neither party, however, has been clearly advantaged by the “social 
issue," which combines questions of race, enme, and public order Among 
the voters, the problem has had little partisan impact, a surprising result 
given the attention paid to the subject by pundits and poliiicans While 
candidates have hastened to raise their voices for ‘ law and order," their 
frenetic activities apparently have left the electorate very unimpressed 
More voters are neutral on this subject than any other, praising or con- 
demning neither party or closely balancing their pro-Repubhean and 
pro-Democratic comments 

Several possiblecxplanaiions exist forthis Unexpected finding Incur 
analysis we may have confused two separate issues— race and public 
order— which should actually be separated However, even those who 
coined the term “social issue" concede that “race ts certainly a second and 
key element,” that there was, and is, a clear atiitudmal spillover and 
linkage from the enme issue to the race issue «» Despite the personal 
hope of these analysis that the issues of crime and race could be distin- 
guished, they are united in the public mind 

Tlie proof of that union was provided even before the social issue 
attracted analysis In their book, the ongmatorj of the concept suggested 
that the two matters could be separated and that a black policeman taking 
a strong position against crime could be elected as major of a nonblack 
city. Without being handicapped b) his race In 1969, Thomas Bradley, a 
former police captain and a black, was defeated for maj or of Los Angeles 
after an aniiblack campaign by the incumbent major, Sam \ortj Four 
jears later, in a rematch, Bradley won election, but race was still linked to 
the issue of law and order 

Race, m fact, is the major element in the soaal issue, as defined here, for 
most comments includ^ m this dimension relate to color The voters 
haie been concerned about civJ rtghts, the discnminaiion against or 
alleged favoritism toward blacks, and urban riots, and have linked ihese 
issues in their minds Other kinds of unrest, however, have drawn very 
little attention, at least in the electoral context Despite the prommenceof 
such matters in the mass media, the electorate has not found drugs, 
pornographj, or the jouth ailiurc lo be salient reasons for liking or 
disliking Republicans or Democrats U hen thi^e matters ire judged on 
their own terms ii is very clear tlut most Americans are disturberl by the 
rapid socukliangesthatthc) represent Rmsotcrsgenerallj donotrcbie 
these concerns to ihcir selling choices Kemarkablj, of the thousands of 
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reasons offered for evaluatmg the parties and candidates in 1972, only 
one comment was based specifically on hostility to "young people, kids, 
freaks, and hippies " 

In terms of national political impact, the social issue has been exagger- 
ated, and the effect is certainly not consistently m the predicted direction 
Although Republicans have lieen seen as the beneficiaries of the soaal 
issue, the effect is actually quite balanad between the parties To be sure, 
there have been some comments that the Democrats are ‘ soft on enme,” 
or that Nixon had the correctly disdainfulattitude toward protesters But 
the social issue has many components — if it is a clear issue at all Demo- 
crats have, for instance, come in for praise on some aspects of the issue, 
such as their presumed support of civd nghts, and Republicans have 
sometimes been seen as inappropriately hostile to the interests of blacks 
and other dissenting groups Both parties have gained and both have tost 
on the matter, with the net effect on this evaluauve dimension very close to 
a standoff 

In Its general aspect, the issue has not been pol mazed in partisan terms 
Some of the matters involved, such as sexual mores, may be too private 
and personal to be placed in a partisan context by voters Even when 
public questions are involved, the relationship to the established parties is 
unclear While race and pubhcorderhavebecomeofconcern recently, as 
seen in Table 7 1 above, the voters tend not to see a difference between the 
parties on this issue, with more of them believing there is "no difference" 
on these matters m 1972 than on any other problem If there is a soaal 
issue with disunct content, it is not yet a parusan controversy To the 
voters, as voters, other matters are more important 


PARTISANSHIP AND POLITICAL ATmUDES 

In their evaluations of political objects the electorate shows considerable 
responsiveness to the events and problems of the times Its atutudes are 
not fixed m mental concrete for there is considerable variation across the 
four elections As conditions and olyects change, the voters find new 
reasons to approve and disapprove of the parties and their candidates 
The performance of the Republicans in government, for example, is 
usually judged posiuvely^hur.tJljA w, UL 

actually out of office and does not bear the responsibility for an ongoing 
administration Similarly, the Democratic appeal to group assoaations is 
greater when it constitutes the opposition party and does not have the 
power to alienate some groups by its actions 

j vanauon m voter response comes in attitudes toward the 

randidates the political objecu that change most frequently Richard 
Nixon, for example, saw his reception vary considerably over the course 
of the twelve years, and had fallen mto widespread public disfavor by the 
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time of his resignation Even more change is evident in regard to the 
other candidates While the electorate has tended to look favorabl) on 
whatever presidential nominees are chosen, there have been two con* 
spicuous exceptions Barry Goldnater was distinctly unpopular and 
added to the genera! disadvantage Republicans bore in 1964 George 
McGovern was regarded even more cnticady. and his candidacy repre- 
sents the most pro Republican element affecting electoral choice in the 
last presidential contest Aside from their individual inadequacies m the 
voters’ mind, both of these candidates held policy views considerably 
different from those of a large proportion of their ow n party members, as 
well as from the views of the general electorate 

While voter evaluations do change over the years, they still might be 
dismissed as simply the rationalizations of partisans Evaluations of the 
candidates provideadirecitcstofihis negative view If rationalization is to 
be found on any dimension, it is most likely m judgments of the personal 
characteristics of the nominees Historical memories and personal ex- 
penences might affect voters’ responses on issue dimensions but they are 
little help m appraising the party leaders, whose partisan label is their 
most obvious characteristic 

Lacking reliable data on the nominees’ integrity, intelligence and re- 
lated qualities, voters might well attribute favorable features to the candi 
dateoftheirown party and find fault with theoppositionchoice Since the 
nominee is legitimized as a potential president by the party, judging him 
on partisan terms is a convenient and timesaving means to sav e the costs of 
acquiring more detailed informaiion Moreover, such a partism decision 
would relieve the voter of potential psychological conflict In an effort to 
achieve “cognitive consistency.’ '* he could rationalize that virtue resides 
in his party’s leader, vice in the contender 

Partisanship indeed does provide a distorting lens through which elec- 
tors appraise the candidates Although they are considering the same 
persons, opposing partisans are quite distinct in their evaluations of the 
candidates’ individual qualities — even if we set aside comments about 
policy positions or remarks tying the nominees to other figures m the 
Democratic or Republican parties In the four elections we are consider 
ing, favorable personal comments about the Democratic candidates w ere 
always more frequent among Democrats than critical statements while 
the balance was in the opposite direction when the Democrats spoke of the 
GOP candidates Republicans reacted in exactly the opposite way 

The evidence thus far does indicate ronsiderable rationalization by 
voters to make their perceptions of the candidates fit their party loyalty 
However, the evidence docs not show consistent rationalization Some of 
the voters’ statements are probably related to policy considenuons A 
belief that Barry Goldwateris 'impulsive,’ foreximple,niayrelateiohis 
alleged adventurism m foreign poitcy, just as disbelief in George 
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McGovern’s “integrity” can denve from ha mconsisienacs on tax reform 
A significant number of voters do find virtues in the opposition nominee 
and faults in their own leader, moreover, and the distnbution of re- 
sponses IS not fixed from one election to the next Static partisanshipalone 
cannot explain these variations in evaluations of the candidates Rather, 
responsiveness is evident 

Change and balance is evident even among the most ardent partisans, 
those strongly identified as Democrats and Republicans While ardent 
Democrats more frequently find favorable charactcrisucs in their own 
party’s choice and unappealing ones in the alternative candidate. Repub- 
licans show the same responses with respect to their party choice It is not 
really surprising of course, that strong pirtisans favor their own party’s 
candidate Yet, even among these loyalists, we see considerable variability 
over the four elections In 1964, a fifth of the strong Republicans were 
attracted to Johnson as an individual and repelled by Goldwater Among 
Democrats, the same proportion was attracted to Nixon in his early years, 
and later was unimpressed by their own party candidate, McGovern, m 
1972 Thus flexible perception is evident even among those voters who 
might be presumed to be particularly subjea to the tunnel vision created 
by partisan blinders The less strongly partisan voten and the Indepen- 
dents show even greater variability ** 

On the other evaluative dimensions, partisan rationalization is less 
evident Generally, voters are able to see virtues and defects m both the 
Republicans and Democrats In faa, about iwo-ihirds of the respondents 
in the past two decades have expressed comments opposite to their 
vote — admiring Democratic domestic policy even when voting for Nixon 
or speaking well of Eisenhower even while preferring Stevenson Clearly, 
as has been pointed out by others, this is not what people do when giving 
good reasons foradecisionmadeonothergrounds,or,to make the point 
in another way u is not the sort of behavior to which the term, 'rationahza 
tion IS usually applied Reasonablejudgment, rather than rationaliza 
tion IS evident in such responses 

The degree of partisan bias m political evaluations vanes with the object 
being evaluated There is a considerable effect when voters consider those 
issues that have been traditionally identified with the parties, such as 
questions of economic and welfare policy, but there is less impact on 
newer issues Assessment of a party s performance in managing govern 
mental institutions is less affected by partisanship than by the events of the 
Ume The party m power is the particular object of judgments on per- 
formance, since Its record is the basis of the eleaoral decision Evaluauons 
on this dimension graphically reflca the electorate in Us great, and 
perhaps principal, role as an appraiser of past events, past performance, 
and past actions 

The varying effects of partisanship are illustrated when the nine 
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evaluative dimensions are examined for 1972 On five of the nine scales, 
evaluations are strongly conditioned by party loyalty judgments on each 
of two candidates and views on domestic policy, group associations, and 
general philosophy While these views are alike m their susceptibility to 
partisan influences, the direction of the effects is quite different Demo- 
crats are more favorable to McGovern and more hostile to Nixon than are 
Republicans, but they are close to the neutral point on these scales 
Conversely, the net effect of views on domestic issues and perceived party 
associations with soaal groups is heavily favorable to the Democrats Even 
strong Republicans barely support their own party on these dimensions 

Partisan influence is little evident on the dimensions of foreign policy 
and the social issue The general, but limited. Republican advantage on 
these issues exists at comparable levels throughout the electorate, across 
the spectrum from Democrats to Republicans Altitudes on Vietnam and 
party performance occupy moderate positions While evaluations do be- 
come increasingly favorable to the Republicans as we view them across the 
range of partisanship, the effect is not as strong as m the evaluations of 
candidates or social associations 

A representative number of these scales is illustrated m Figure 7 1 
Their total import is to relieve the voter of the charge that his evaluauons 
are fully dependent on his partisan loyalties Democrats do not show 
much enthusiasm for McGovern, and Republicans do not see their party 
as friendly to important group interests On newer issues— such as 
foreign policy, race, and public order— parusanship has little effect on 
political evaluations The voters’ choice has been a choice of parties, but 
not a choice determined by party** 


THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL ATTrTUDES 

Voter evaluauons are important lor their effects both on the electoral 
outcome and on the general shape of American politics When citizens 
like or dislike the candidates, or find praise and blame m the parues’ 
policies, they manifest these attitudes m their ballots We can now ex- 
amine the specific impact of these dimensions of political attitudes on 
presidential contests 

In any particular election, the vital data are the percentages of the vote 
gained or lost because of a particular set of attitudes For example, the 
question of interestmightbehowmuch McGovern lost for the Democrats, 
or how much opinions on the social issue benefited the Republicans The 
direct effect of an attitude u comprised of two elements First, an attitude 
can influence the vote if popular reactions tend to favor one candidate 
and party over the other The measurement of this party advantage is the 
average atutude of all voters on this dimension The more the average 
evaluation diverges from a neutral point, the more poienlial there is for 
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FIGURE 71/ PARTISANSHIP AND POUnCAL EVALUATIONS 1972 

this dimension to affect the vote Second there must be an actual relation 
ship to the vote Even if attitudes on a given dimension favor the Demo- 
crats or Republicans that dimension may not be salient to the voters in the 
particular election The total effect of a given dimension is therefore a 
combination of the party advantage in underlying altitudes and its actual 
impact The latter factor is measured by the regression coefficient 
To illustrate the concept we can use the metaphor of a rock thrown into 
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a lake The resulting ripples in the water will vary according to the weight 
of the rock and the force of the throw In this analysis, the vote constitutes 
the ripples, whose magnitude depends on the weight of the attitudes and 
their force Mathemaucally, the impact of attitudes on the vote is derived 
by muluplying the partisan deviation of evaluations from a neutral point 
(as specified in Table 7 5), by the regression coefficient of the dimension, 
as derived from a multiple regression with the presidential vote 

The electoral effects from 1960 to 1972 of the evaluative dimensions 
are portrayed in Figure 7 2, which provides explanations for the di- 
vergentoutcomes of these contests In 1960, represented by the top bar in 
each category, the national choice was most clearly one between two 
traditional parties and two individually appealing candidates Both Ken- 
nedy and Nixon were generally praised as intelligent and capable persons, 
and contributed to their parties’ causes The Democrats also gained votes 
on their established strengths, domesuc issues, and their association with 
social groups Nixon stressed his own record and the performance of the 
Eisenhower administration in ending the Korean war and prevenung 
corruption These differing emphases were both invoked by the candi- 
dates and responded to by the voters ** Having reasons to support both 
parties, the electorate split down the middle, giving Kennedy only the 
narrowest victory 

The choice was considerably different m 1964 Lyndon Johnson was 
now president, having successfully managed the national trauma of Fres- 
identKennedy'sassassination Aftersecuringthcpassageofbng delayed 
domesue and avil rights Jegislauon, he campaigned on a program of* fair 
shares The Republicans countered with Barry Goldwatcr, who cam 
paigned on the philosophic premise of’ a choice, not an echo ” To many 
voters, however, Goldwatcr appeared to threaten the economic bene- 
fits of Democratic policy and toimpenl world peace * Between a party of 
prosperity and pcjce, as against a party of depression and war, there is 
little room for hesitation ’ ** Assuming a pro Democratic stance on virtu- 
ally every altitudinal dimension, the electorate gave the Democrats their 
largest victory m history 

By 1968, the voters again had a new political world to consider Evalua- 
tions of the two miyor party candidates made little impact, as neither 
Hubert Humphrey nor the resuscitated Richard Nixon brought notice- 
able personal strengths to the contest Traditional Democratic adsantages 
were overcome by adverse judgments on the party's performance m its 
raucous nommaimg convention and on the conduct of the Johnson ad- 
mmistraUon Further votes were lost from the electorate s anti 
Democrauc reaction to the Vietnam war A substanual majority of the 
electorate voted for the opposiuon candidates, Nixon and George IVal 
lace. With the Republicans narrowly winning the presidency m the three- 
party contest ** 



FIGURE 7 2/ EFFECTS OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES ON THE VOTE 196(^72 



•Bar length measures iho percentage of the national vole that was ganedfromeadJdifnertsion Elements aiding the Democratic party display bars to 
the left ol the neutral point, dimensions aiding the Republican party extend to the nght No bar is seen tor a dimension that had no effect favorable to either 
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The electoral cycle dosed in 1972 RichardNixonwasagamtheRepub- 
lican candidate, again emphasizing his experience m office, and again 
winning support on the basis of his individual attributes and the party 
record in office Established appeals on the basis of foreign policy were 
buttressed by a claimed success m bringing 'peace with honor" m Vietnam 
and by the attractions of a conservative philosophy grounded in the 
maintenance of public order Democratic strengths were limited to the 
traditional domestic issues and group associations These few Democratic 
advantages could not overcome the considerable weakness of the party 
candidate and the approval of the Nixon record The electorate combined 
these diverse Republican appeals into a Nixon landslide 

Voter reactions over the years evidence both stability and change, but 
generally reveal responsiveness to the varying stimuli of the times The 
consistent Democratic advantage is in the group loyalties it has inspired 
However, the impact of the domestic policies associated iwih the party has 
diminished over time Contmumga trend that can be traced back at least 
to 1952, these dimensions now tend to add only about one percent to a 
Democratic plurality ** 

In recent yean, foreign policy has «)me to have a greater impact upon 
the electorate Attitudes on foreign policy have been favorable to the 
Republican party m all but one elecuon since 1 952, and their influence has 
been supplemented fay the electorate's pro*RepubIican reaction to the 
Vietnam war in 1968 and 1972 The COP performance m government 
also has been generally praised Nevertheless, in 1964 these evaluations 
were reversed by the Goldwater candidacy While voters’ images of the 
party continue over time, they are also subject to reconsideration 

The most surprising finding of this enUre analysis is the limited impact 
of the social issue Considering the attention devoted to the subject m the 
popular press and by politicians m their campaigns, the net effect on the 
vote Itself has been small and inconsistent Rather than actingas a continu- 
ing threat to the Democratic party, the issue actually contributed to 
Kennedy’s and Johnson’s victories Its adverse effect m 1968 is very 
limited, and this conclusion is unchanged even if we include the Wallace 
vote with Nixon’s Little impact is evident in 1972 either To be sure, 
voters are concerned about the components of the social issue, such as 
race, crime, disorder, and the dedine of traditional ways of life Bui even 
as the concern is real the political effect may be ambiguous The social 
issue has both pro-Democratic and pro Republican components, as well as 
many elements that do not have a national partisan reference To be 
electorally significant, a concern must be made an issue between the 
parties To the present time, only the purely racial elements of this 
concern have been translated into the language of partisan debate The 
other aspects remain nonpartisan m their impact 

In the future, the social issue may be resolved into two disunct ques- 
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uons To the extent that it is involved with race, candidates and parties 
may take diffenng positions, such as favoring or opposing laws to pro- 
mote civil rights A partisan effect on the vote could then become evident 
However, even this impact may be exaggerated An analysis of southern 
whites has found that the importance of race actually declined in their 
evaluations after 1964 while a general analysis of both national and 
state voting in 1968 finds civil nghtsandlaw and order issues to be ofonly 
moderate significance ** 

A partisan effect of the second element in the social issue— disorder and 
change — is even less likely Matters such as this are likely to be “valence 
issues,”** such as motherhood, which have only one side a candidate can 
logically support Neither Democrats nor Republicans are likely to en 
dorse crime, advocate disorder, or oppose motherhood We tray find 
more aspirants wearing miniature American flags in their lapels or hear 
more denunciauons of sin The very prevalence of flags and ubiquity of 
piety, however, will make it impossible for voters to choose among candi- 
dates on this basis Political rhetoric may reflect a concern for the soaal 
issue, but -not a political choice 

In the four elecuons from I960 to 1972, the voten have made their 
decuions on the basis of a range of evaluauons that have changed with the 
tunes Their choices have resulted from a combination of party miuatives, 
thrusting of new issues into political consaousness, and eventual consid 
ered judgment of the electorate Parties and candidates initiate programs, 
and seek to focus public attention on their favorite topics Indeed, much 
of campaign strategy consists of trying to define the issues advanta 
geously If the domestic issues and group assoaauons that favor the Dem- 
ocrats can be brought to center stage, that party is 1 ikely to win the contest 
If, on the other hand, a concern for foreign policy and party management 
IS accorded priority, the normal Republican dominance m these dimen 
sions makes a GOP victory likely 

The flnal judgment is that of the voters From the conflicung stimuli 
offered by the parties, they select those worthy of their considerauon 
They decide both how to evaluate aspirants on various dimensions and 
how important each of these dimensions is in their vole From 1960 to 
1972, voters evaluated their choices on reasonable cnteria, changed these 
cvaluaUons with changes in external stimuli, and varied the importance of 
different dimensions in line with different circumstances, different parti- 
san mitiauves, and their own judgments Their behavior is a reasonable 
likeness to the portrait of the responsive voter 

In the future, these voter evaluauons are likely to have contmuing 
effects on the political system. Assessments of policies and candidates are 
becoming ever more prominent. By contrast, past analyses of voung 
behavior have relied on party tdenttficauon as a basic and onginaiing 
factor However, party loyally itself may be understood not simply as the 
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cause, but in part as the effect of political evaluauons Citizens often 
become Democrats or Republicans because they like particular policies 
and candidates, rather than letting their past partisanship determine their 
present preferences The relationship is particularly evident when exam- 
ining chatiges in party loyalties While stability in partisanship is most 
common, persons who develop unfavorable images of a tradiuonal party 
do tend to change parties “In fact, the more one s party image favors the 
party one did not idenufy with m the past, the more likely is one to convert 
to that party In the present ” There is, then, an independent effect of 
political evaluations 

In the Vote itself, these evaluations are important, as we have seen, and 
their significance Is increasingly independent of partisanship The rela- 
tive effect of voters’ attitudes and of partisan loyalty can be gauged by the 
familiar technique of multiple regression employing party identification 
and all of the evaluauve dimensions as independent variables As ex- 
peaed, party idenufication is closely related to the vote But, as discussed 
in previous chapters, its importance appears to be dcclming relauve to the 
evduauons In I960, party alone accounted for three-fourths of the 
explained variance in the presidential vote, when entered Tint m the 
regression In 1964 and 1968, partisanship remained the most important 
explanatory variable, but now accounted for twc^thirds of the explana- 
tion By 1972, even though the first variable in the procedure, partyalone 
could explain only half of the total vanance ** 

As partisanship a/one becomes less detertninsuye of the vote, other 
factors are likely to be more influential One possibility is that the vote will 
be more candidate oriented Individual characteristics such as honesty 
and intelligence are certainly appropriate characieristics for judging 
political candidates, particularly for such a unique office as the presidency 
and particularly after the exposure of “the White House horrors” of the 
Nixon administration There is a danger, however, that greater candidate 
onentauon in the vote may encourage focus on politically irrelevant 
characteristics such as personality or religion 

The evaluauve dimensions developed in this chapter prowdesomedata 
on this point When we undertake a multiple regression of these dimen- 
sions to show their influence (exclusive of pariisanship) on the vote, we 
consistently find that presidential choice is most highly correlated with the 
candidate dimensions This high rclauonship is to be expected, since 
asking whether the voter personally likes a candidate and whether he will 
vote for that person is virtually asking the same quesuon in different 
form ** 

Over time, however, there is increasing independence between the vote 
and candidate evaluations In I960, elector^ choice could be largely 
explained in terms of these reactions to the party nominees, with more 
than four fifths of the explained vanance aUributable to reactions to 
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Nixon and Kennedy as individuals In the later elections, reactions to 
candidates explain far less of the variance — about half m 1964 and three- 
fifths in 1968 and 1972 

Aside from being influenced by these personal features of the candi- 
dates, the voters have come to cast their vote more on impersonal 
grounds, such as the record of the parties and the policies the voters 
identify with the candidates and their factions The point is partially 
illustrated by the 1964 voter who when asked what he liked about Gold- 
waier, replied, ‘ He’s got guts ” To the next question on what he disliked 
about the Republican candidate, however, he made an implicitjudgment 
on issues, replying, ' More guts than brains " 

For the voter to express his policy preferences cffccUvely, a link to the 
political system is necessary Candidates provide a possible link, but since 
candidates change frcquendy, such change may make it difficult for 
voters to focus their issue concerns A more stable connection is needed, 
and parties provide the most obvious possibilities Through these perma- 
nent organizations, the electorate may be able to transmit lU concerns to 
Its government 

The responsiveness of the voters makes it possible for an election to be 
more than a registration of traditional fealty The voters are sufficiently 
concern^ and flexible enough to render a judgment on candidates and 
parties Other wnditions must be fulfilled for this judgment to be effec- 
ive A forceful electoral choice requires potent electoral organizauon 
The voters must be able to see a difference between the parties and to 
discern the direction of party difference In the next chapter, we will 
consider these qualifications of the electorate 


THE CONCERNS OF VOTERS FINDINGS 

1 The national problems cited by voters vary with the electoral 

context ' 

la The problems cited vary little among social and partisan 
groups ° 

2 The parties are perceived as different in their abiliues to deal with 
parucular issues 

2a Democrau are seen as better able to deal with economic issues. 

and less equipped to deal with racial and foreign policy 
2b However, there is litUe perceived difference on Ae ’ social 
issue 

^ '''' “'xi Republicans differ 

4a The profile of Ibchard Noron gamed policy definition over 
three presidcntjal elections 
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5. Of nine dimensions of political attitudes, a consistent Democratic 
advantage is eirdent in economic policj and the party’s identifica- 
tion with social groups 

6 On these same dimensions, a consistent Republican advantage is 
evident m poliucal philosophy, party performance and, except m 
1964, in foreign policies 

7 Neither party is advantaged by the “social issue ” 

8 Partisan loyalty does not determine voter response on these politi- 
cal atutudes 

8a In contrast to past findings of constant distortion, the effect 
of partisanship vanes among the dimensions of political 
attitudes 

9 The effect of particubr attitudes varies considerably from one 
election to another 

9a The Republican victory in 1972 results from favorable voter 
evaluation of Nixon and his foreign policies, and an unfavor- 
able evaluation of George McGovern 
9b “The social issue,” contrary to popular belief, has had little net 
effect on the vote 

10 The effect of political atutudes on the vote is increasingly indepen- 
dent of partisanship 





um 


FROM CONFUSION 
TO CLARITY 


Observers of politics, from Plato to Herbert Marcuse, have frequently 
sneered at the inability of the “masses” to discern political reality As Plato 
believes they are misled by the shadows on the wall of a mythical cave, so 
Marcuse argues they are deceived by the shadows of the television tube 
To both, citizens are fundamentally unequipped politically Allegedly, 
they lack the capacity to control governmental leaders and to direct public 
policy rauonally 

These premises lead to the potttaitofthe dependent voter, a represen 
lation that has been unverified by the analysis to this point The electorate 
IS not controlled by its traditional loyalties or sociological characteristics 
Its ballot choices are significantly associated with its policy preferences, its 
concerns, and its evaluations of candidates and their tickets The respon- 
sive voter lives 


To be effective, however, voters must express their choices m an or- 
ganized way Political parties have developed over the centuries as the 
most potent means of converUng mass preferences into public action A 
party is not necessarily organized for this purpose, and Edmund Burke 
was surely too generous m defining a polmcal faction as “a body of men 
unit or promoting by their joint endeavors the national interest upon 
some p^icu ar principle ‘ More realistically, parties develop to promote 
the profit and posmon of individual artivists and social interests But in 
their search for power, parties in a democracy must seek popular favor 
This swrch is likely to require some measure of satisfaction of the masses’ 
policy demands * 

Parties are a potential link between the issue preferences of the voters 

ISM 
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and the actions of government Tins link has not always been forged in 
American politics Republicans and Democrats often have won the presi- 
dency on other grounds, such as personal popularity or the emouonal 
memories evoked by “waving the bloody shirt” of the Civil War To 
establish the link, the parties must be somewhat distinctive Democratic or 
Republican loyalty must mean somethmg relevant to the issues of the day 
Furthermore, the parties must be perceived as different, so that voters mil 
know how to express their policy preferences at the ballot box 
Compared to the recent past, the evidence presented below shows a 
considerable increase in voter consaousness Tw enty years ago, there was 
litde association between issue preferences and the party loyalties of the 
electorate Amid the turmoil of the 1960s the two sets of attitudes came 
into closer alignment Similarly, when Dwight Eisenhower was president, 
the electorate found difficulty in distinguishing the parties on policy 
grounds In the present, voters do see the parties as different with respect 
to policy and do know where the parties stand American voters have 
become more aware of party differentiauon, more coherent m their own 
thinkmg, and more responsive to policy questions >n their vote As a 
result, American politics has become more ideological, and potentially 
more meaningful 

PARTIES AND POLICIES 

These relationships can be analyzed first by tracing the association over 
time of party loyalty and policy views For this purpose, six precise policy 
questions are available that have been asked consistently of national 
samplesmcachquadrenncalstudyfrom 1956 to 1968 In 1972, there is a 
considerable change in the format of the questionnaire, and these re- 
sponses require additional analysis 
The six policy questions concern federal aid to education (or, in 1972, 
progressive taxation) government provision ofmedical care, government 
guarantee of full employment, federal enforcement of fair employment 
and fair housing, federal enforcement of school integration, and foreign 
aid Although the questions arc not worded identically m the different 
surveys, wording is sufficiently close to be highly comparable Moreover, 
■wt are not ajurerned with the trend of opimon ilseVf, but rather wstK 
comparisons of the structure of opinion in each of the election years, so 
that identical wording is not critical • 

In Table 8 1, positions on these issues are presented along the five- 
point scale of party identification, the suustic reported is the percentage 
taking the “liberal position (i e , in favorof federal government action) * 
For 1956, the data dearly support the contention of Thi American Voter 
that issue preferences arc essentially unrelated to party identification • A 
linear relationship between the two variables exists only on the issue of 
medical care The siiuauon changes substantially, however, over the next 
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twelve years By 1968, a linear relationship exists essentially on all issues 
but foreign aid This change is not gradual, but becomes suddenly appar- 
ent in the election of 1964 When John Kennedy was elected president, 
the relauonship of opinion and party identification was hardly different 
from that of the Eisenhower period By 1964, though, linear relationships 
are evident on four of the six issues, and they begin to appear on the other 
two as well 

The same pattern is evident in the increasing spread between the 
extremes Strong Democrats and strong Republicans are already distinct 
on the issue of medical care in 1956, but the difference almost doubles in 
1964 and remains considerably widened m 1968 The same pattern is 
evident on the other issues as well Party differences become quite high by 
1964 and then decrease slightly (on job guarantees, fair employment, and 
foreign aid) or increase shghly (on aid to education and school integra- 
tion) four years later 

The increased policy disunaivencss of partisans is summarized by the 
increases in the ordinal corrclauon included in the last row of Table 8 1 
Policy and party preferences become far more congruent in 1964, and the 
correlation is very similar m 1968 Theonlymajorexceptionistheissueof 
school integration For the first three elections m this period, no meaning- 
ful correlation exists between party identification and suppiort of federal 
action in the issue (gammas = 04, - 01, 08) But by 1968, there is a 
considerable relationship, and the gamma statistic ( 43) is higher than m 
any other instance On five of the six issues — all but foreign aid— party 
identification means something by 1968 other than a tradiuonal reaffir- 
mation It IS now related to the policy preferences of the voter 

It IS difficult to compare the views of the voters in 1972 to those in 
earlier years because the questionnaire changed considerably Some 

TABLE 61 / PARTY IDENTIFICATION ANO POLICY POSITION 1956-72* 


Ptrty W*ntl1leallon 
Strong Democral 
Weak Democrat 
Independerl 
Weak Repub can 
£lmnf>.RnniihG£j>e 


Party Wentlllcatlon 
Strong Oemoeral 
Weak Democrat 
Independent 
Weak RepubI can 
Strong Repub ican 


EducaltoivTauHon MedtcalCm JobCuara nle* 
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708 627 363 378 510 493 430 SOS 37 4 45 4 48 2 54 0 56 6 47 0 44 0 
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•The percentage in each cell is that supporttna fin 1 beraf position. 
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questions asked in the past, such as that on federal aid to education, were 
not repeated The substitute item on progressive taxation dearly is not 
identical, even though both generally concern the redisinbution of in- 
come On other matters, particularly medical care andjob guarantees, the 
newer formof the question tends todimmish differences between groups 
Rather than being asked to choose between two alternative policies, as in 
the past, the respondent locates his preferred position on a seven point 
scale While this procedure is more methodologically mtcrestmg, it pre- 
vents direct comparison with past replies * Only the last three ques- 
tions— on fair employment, school integration, and foreign aid — are 
comparable to previous queries Even m these cases there has been some 
change m wording, and subsequent quesuons on perceptions of the 
parties have been omitted 

Leaving these difficulties aside, the 1972 data show conunuing, but 
reduced, policy differenuaiionamongparty loyalists Onthebasicissueof 
job guarantees, however, the stausucai difference actually increases m the 
last election and reaches a level dose to ihe highest on any issue over the 
enure period Since, of the three economic quesuons, this issue was most 
salient in 1972, these responses indicate one persistent partisan differen- 
tiation With regard to other economic quesuons, the parties show less 
distinctiveness 

On racial matters, there has been an apparent diminution in factional 
divisions in 1972 Nevertheless, at the extremes. Republicans and Demo- 
crats remain quite split, with the reduaion m poJariration coming prma- 
pally from the more liberal atutudes of the micrmcdiaie groupings This 
reduction can also be attributed to the lessened salience of this particular 
question By 1972, there was Imie argument over formal school integra- 
tion and equal employment The argument had shifted to other grounds, 
particularly that of positive government action to promote racial equality 
When queried on direct government aid ‘ to improve the socid and 
economic position of blacks and other mmoniy groups'* and on school 
busing, sharp differences again emerge between Republicans and Demo- 
crats As m (he past, there is a monotonic relationship on both of these 
relevant questions While 56 percent of strong Democrats favor aid to 
minorilies,only30 percent of strong Republicans take thesame view (G » 
20) Busing IS not popular with any partisan group, but 22 percent of the 
most loyal Democrats approve, compared to a microscopic 4 percent of 
committed Republicans On the real issues of the day, position on racial 
issues and party loyalty retain their link 

Withal, voters in 1972 wereJesscIearJydifferentiaied by party lines lhan 
inihe 19608 Issucandpartisanalignmen«v\crebecomingclosclyaligned 
through the 1968 election The introduction of new issues and the fading 
of older controversies s!ov*ed,orevcn reversed, this development Party 
and policy bcomedisconneaed Thepotenual forclcarpanydifferentu 
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tion remains, however, as evidenced by opinions on guaranteed employ- 
ment and the emerging questions of busing and aid to minorities This 
potenual is further seen m the electorate a characterizations of the Repub- 
licans and Democrats 


PERCEPTIONS OF THE PARTIES 

A further binding is needed for the parties to serve as Imks between voter 
preferences and public policies A reasoned choice between policies re- 
quires an observable choice between parties Their programs must be 
perceived as somewhat distinct and reasonably clear In recent times these 
connections have been drawn far more frequently 
Since 1956, voters have become more aware of party differences on 
the policy questions under examination Earlier, the Survey Research 
Center found little awareness of differences It subjected its respondents 
CO a senes o[<iuestions on each pohcyquestion, eliminating those who had 
no interest in, or opinion on, an issue, as well as those who, holding an 
opinion on the issue, could not decide if* the government is going too far, 
domg less than it should, or what?" This latter question typically elimi- 
nated more respondents than the query on the issue itself Those who 
were left after the muluple screening were then asked whether there was a 
difference between the parties This remaining sample was presumably a 
relatively knowledgeable group, but m 1956 even they found rather little 
distinction between the parties on most issues ^ In later surveys, the 
question on the government's program was eliminated Therefore, the 
remaining sample asked to differentiate the parties was larger and pre- 
sumably less informed Nevertheless they perceived more of a difference 
between the parties 

This changing awareness is seen m Table 8 2 Because of question 
changes m 1972, the data for that year are not strictly comparable and will 
be discussed separately In the direct compansons from 1956 to 1968, a 
growth in voter consciousness is clear 

In particular, the parties have come to be seen over time as more 
different on questions of federal government power Again, the issue of 
foreign aid IS exceptional The critical effect of the 1964electionisevident 
once mo^^^ as the wtw/g cVnfivgcd m/asA 

dramatically in the Gold water Johnson contest In 1968, there was a 
regression downward toward lessened perceptions of party differences, 
al^ough it was not a full regression Only on the distinct issue of foreign 
aid was the perception of party differences in 1968 at or below the level of 
the Eisenhower penod For the other issues, during the decade of the 
1960s, the data indicate thata significant and apparently enduring poIiU- 
cal lesson was learned about the existence of party differences The lesson 
was particularly well learned by strong partisans On virtually all issues 
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TABLE B2 / PERCEPTIONS OF PARTIES ON POLICY ISSUES BY PARTY 
IDENTIFICATION* 


£xl»MnM ef Pirty Olff^ncM 

Edue«tion,TBMon MwSletICir* dob GutrcntM 
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*Cen entrtei ar* pomnUgos o1 voters with opmionspereelving party dtlemnces. 


and m all elections, strong partisans were more hkely to sec party diR'er* 
cnccs than were weak partisans, who m turn were more likely to see 
differences than Independents These results clearly accord with the 
concept and significance of party idenulicanon 
A more important finding is invoh^d in a change relating to the 
ideological identity of the parties In 1956 evenamongthesamplere- 
mamjngafiervanousfilterings.iherewasrclauvelylmleconsensusontbe 
ideological position of the parties with respect to the six issues we arc 
considering The greatest ideological consensus existed on another ques 
tion, one dealing with ownershipof eJcctnc power and housing On this 
Item, three-fourths of those who saw party differences also agreed that 
the Republicans were more favorable to private ownership of these 
industries • The identification of the parties’ ideological positions was 
lower on the six usues (The uem on power and housing was not used in 
later surveys, so it cannot be analyzed here) 

By 1968, as seen in Table 8 3, each of the two parties seemed to have a 
muc^ clearer idcnuiy The proportion seeing the Democrats as the more 
liberal or actmst party had men on every question, even on foreign aid It 
IS particularly significant that in almost all cases the percepuons of the 
parties showed a consensus greater than that which existed on the excep- 
tional issue of ownership of industry in the Eisenhower period In other 
words, by 1968, to judge by sk important iiems. the majonty of the 
electorate had brame more aware of party dificrcnccs and had come to 
agree that the Democratic party was the liberal party * 

This cliange m perceptions of the parties’ positions is not affected by 
controls for party identification In all partisan grouf» sunejed the 
Democrats were increasingly recogniiedasihelibcra! party on each of the 
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TABLE B 3 / CONSENSUS ON POSmONS OF PARTIES ON POLICY ISSUES BY 
PARTY \0ENT1F1CAT10U* 


C eftwnwi* en ftnt Potlllona 
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SIX issues Democrau were mosthkelyto male thisjudgment, but by 1964 
a majority even of strong Republicans recognized the liberal credentials of 
theopposiiion In 1956, bycontra$t,the8trongRepublicansconceded this 
‘ honor*' to the Democrats on only two issues 
The acceptance of the liberalism of the Democrats is most evident in the 
1964 survey, conducted during the contest between Goldwater and John* 
son It IS not solely related to that election, however, for important 
changes m perceptions of party position on the economic issues of aid to 
education medical care, and job guarantees can be located as early as the 
1960 ampaign The identificauon of the Democratic party as the liberal 
faction largely persists through the 1968 election as well, although there is 
some lessening of perceived party positions most notably on the issue of 
federal aid to education 

The most striking change in perceptions of parties is evident on raaal 
1956, there IS no consensus on the parties'stands on the issues of 
school integration and fair employment Differences between the parues 
are less likely to be seen, and Republicans are as likely as Democrats to be 
perceived as favoring federal action on civil nghts A startling reversal has 
occurred by 1964 all partisan groups recognize the existence of a differ 
ence on this issue, and all are convinced that the Democrats stand more 
or government programs on behalf of blacks Even strong Republicans 
concede the point they argued in the Eisenhower years The identification 
o l ®Democratswithcivilnghtsisdtghtlyattenuatedinl968,butustillis 
a c carer perception than exists on any other issue 
In 1972, the survey instrument used was considerably different from 
previous elections For that year, opinions arc analyzed here on aid to 
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mmormcs rather than fair nj," “mher “tan foreign aid 

school integration, and on defense sjk S ^ pa,, 
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cohorts four, eight, twelve, and sixteen years older in 1960 to 1972, 
respectively If generational replacement is the mam reason for the 
changed perceptions, the greatest differences would be seen between the 
upper nghtand lower Icftsegmentsofeachsetofpcrcentages Ifpohucal 
aging 13 not an explanation, changes would be most evident among cohort 
groups ’* 

The data show that both conclusions are mild to some extent, but that 
generational turnover is not an adequate explanation in itself In virtually 
all compansons, the new generauon (below aged 23 in 1964, oraged 31 in 
1972) is more aware of party differences and more perceptive of Demo- 
cratic liberalism than those it replaces (those 65 or older in 1956, or 69 or 
older in 1960, who were too depleted by 1964 to be mcluded) These 
differences are not as large, however, as are the changes of matched 
cohorts Some poliucal learning has occurred in all age groups In 1956 
and I960, for example, most age groups did not sec a party difference on 
racial issues, and all of them tended to idcnufy the Republicans as more 
liberal Particularly since 1964, all age groups have come to perceive a 
party difference on racial issues and to agree on the Democratic party’s 
greater support of fair employment and school integrauon 
The data give some indication of greater groivth in awareness among 
older, rather than younger, voten The cohort aged 25-34 m 1956{41*50 
tn 1972) appears to have become parucularl, aware of Democratic 
liberalism in 1964 and to have held to its new perceptions in 1968 and 
1972 Speculaung on the source of this change, we could note that this 
group came of age poliucally just after the re^ignment of the New Deal 
Hence this group may not have been immediately affected by the pohucal 
events of that period but may have been parucularly susceptible to the 
effect of similar issues m 1964 

Degree of educauonal achievement might be an alternative explanation 
for the new perceptions of party differences The average level of school- 
ing has increased considerably m the United Stales in this sixteen year 
period Greater perceptions might result from the intellectual upgrading 
of the population with less informed grade school or high school 
graduates being replaced by informed college alumni Controlling for 
education would reveal this effea by indicating relaUvcly little change by 
educauonal level This control is presented in Table 8 5, which dearly 
shows that educauonal upgrading does not explain the shift in percep- 
tions Awareness has increased at all educational levels 

In fact, the dispanues in perceptions among persons of varying school 
ing have tended to lessen particularly in regard to identifying the 
Democrats as the liberal party This effect was most marked in the 1964 
campaign, in that year, on every issue, respondents with only a grade 
school education were dearer m their perceptions of the parties than 
college graduates were in 1956 The educauonal gap widened again m 
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TABLE 85 / PERCEPTIONS OF PARTES ON POLICY >SSUES BY EDUCATION* 
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1972, but the level of awareness remained substantially higher m all 
educational strata In one sense, therefore, the political events of this 
period provided a tax free learning substitute for the political education 
that might otherwise have occurred mhigh school and college classrooms 
A Fina} control may be made for region and race, since the changed 
perceptions noted above may have been concentrated in particular seg- 
ments of the population Such differences do exist, although the changes 
are also apparent in both the North and South, and among whites as well 
as blat^s The change in southern whites stands out particularly Their 
perceptions vary widely over the course of the four elections, but the net 
result has been a notable rise in their awareness of party differences and 
their ideological identification of the parties The change is greatest in 
their identification of the Democrats as the more liberal party on issues of 
civil rights These changing perceptions may well be related to the growth 
of Republican voting in the white South “ 

Blacks’ opinions also vary widely, but the net result has been a substan 
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of economic jecunty, busing, and defense spending were raised m 1972, 
the electorate recognized the panics* programs 
The most important electoral event of this penod appears to be the 
1964 presidential campaign Senator Barry Goldwater consciously sought 
to clarify and widen the ideological differences between the parties The 

evidence presented here indicatesthatheaccomplishcd his goal, although 

this did not benefit the Republican party Voters, previouslyunabletosec 
differences between the parties learned the lesson of “a choice, not an 
echo They accepted the senator's characterization of the Republicans as 
conservative and the Democrats as liberal, and, on the specific issues 
involved, they preferred the liberal alternative ** This process of political 
education was not confined to the insightful young, to the formally 
trained college population or to committed while segregauonists and 
black mtegraiionisis It was general and apparently persistent 
The party charactenstics that had been so dearly marked in 1964 
remain^ relauvely evident to the voters four and eight years later The 
lessons remained learned even though differences between the candi- 
dates had narrowed considerably on some matters and although some of 
the previous issues, such as aid to cducauon and medical care, had been 
partially resolved Differences were not perceived as dearly m 1968 and 
1972 as in 1964 but they were far more apparent to the voters than m the 
Eisenhower years When newer matters such as busing came to the politi 
cal forefront, these past lessons provided a framework for perception of 
the parties Having previously charactenied the Democrats as relatively 
liberal on economic matters such as aid to education or on racial matters 
such as school integration, the electorate would perceive it as more liberal 
on issues such as progressive taxauon or busing Clarity was further 
promoted when the Republicans loudly proclaimed their opposition to 
these new policies Thus, a new potenUal basis for American voting has 
been established Its full development, however, depends on the parties 
more than on the voters 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEOLOGY 

Along with a dearer view of the political parties, voters over the past 
decade have also darified their own pohucal ideas Their "political con 
sciousness hasbecnraised sothattheyarenowbetterabletoplaceissues 
into a general and coherent framework, to sec parues m that framework, 
and to respond electorally on thebasisof parucular issues, as well as more 
general and ideological stances 

The conventional wisdom about American voters has been that they 
lack a coherent ideological viewpoint While radicals have been upset at 
the lack of ideological consciousness on the part of the electorate, de- 
fenders of American political tradition have seen the absence of an 
ideological public as one of the major sources of the pohucal stability in the 
United States 
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The findings of the low level of ideological awareness of the electorate 
became widely accepted in the early 19605 and were seen by some as a 
threat to the very continuance of democracy ** ^Vhcthcr or not o”® ** 
personally happy with these conclusiom, they were largely validated by 
the data and methods available at the ume But the times did change, e% en 
as one textbook after another was published, each proclaimmg that no 
more than 15 percent of the electorate could be regarded as ideological 
After the 1950s events made politics more salient, and an increased 
voter consciousness became more likely TTic most profound questions of 
individual liberty and equality were raised by the avil rights movement, 
basic constitutional issues were brought to the fore by the Vietnam con- 
flict moral problems became pohucally significant with the advent of a 
new generation and its disquieting life styles The very language of 
American politics changed in the 1960s, as "alienation" replaced consen- 
sus, Negroes was supplanted by “blacks," and ‘ go along" gave way to 
turn on 

As politics has become more pressing and more relevant, Amencans 
have developed a more coherent, constrained belief system Of particular 
interest in this regard is the workof Nieand Andersen who have precuely 
replicated the methods of Converse, while employing data from the 19608 
and 1970s The general level of ideological constraint has risen consider- 
ably during this period, as seen in a substantial increase in the correlations 
between positions on different issues In regard to issues of substantially 
different content, from foreign policy to raaal integration the average 
coefficienlhasincreasedfromabarc 14ml946io S8inl972 Usingonly 
domestic issues, the average correlation between issues has doubled, to 
49 ” 

The voters now do make the logical connections between attitudes on 
war and welfare or on school integration and aid to education, and thu 
new coherence of mass beliefs is evident even on such disparate quesuons 
as civil liberties and crime Furthermore, and paralleling the findings 
above this change cannot be explained by increased levels of educauon, 
for the increased consistency m mass attitudes actually has tended to be 
greater among persons of lower education ** 

These changes must be seen as a rein,.rkable development of popular 
political consciousness Its dramatic quality is seen in Table 8 6, Nie and 
Andersen s comparison of recent mass attitudes with those of congres- 
sional candidates in 1958, a highly informed and articulate group 
Greater issue constraint is found m the general public after 1964 iban 
among the presumedly sophisticated activists of an earlier period This 
growth of public political awareness must be attributed to the new envi 
ronment of American life The poliucalevents of the last decade and the 
crisis atmosphere which has attended them have caused ciiiiens to per 
ceive politics as increasingly central to their lives 
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TABLE 88/ COMPARISON OF LEVELS OF ATTfTUDE CONSISTENCY BETWEEN 
ELITES AND MASS PUBLIC* 
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The voters now have a clearer ideological framework m their own 
minds and are more able to apply such «>nsirucis to the poliucal parties 
Previously, such terms as "liberal” and “conservative" had little meaning 
to the voters More recently, however, these descriptions have been ap* 
plied by voters to the parues Parallelmg the increased consensus on the 
parties’ atutudes toward speaftc issues, there has been an mcreased con* 
sensus on the parties’ general placement on an ideological scale 
In three of the last four elections, the voters have been asked about the 
relauve conservatism of the Democrats and Republicans In 1960, when 
political conflict was still limited, the voters were uncertain As seen in 
Tables 7, partisanship signiHcancIy affected their replies Almost half of 
the Democrats claimed the conservative mantle for theirown party, orsaw 
no difference between the parties, while about three fourths of Republi- 
cans insisted on the greater moderation of the GOP 

TABLE 8 7/ PARTISANSHIP AND PARTIES PERCEIVED IDEOLOGICAL POSITIONS* 
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Bythcendofthtperiod,howcvcr,thecharacterofthepan.c^Mmore 

cleariy defined The proportion of Dentot^U 
their party or seeing no difference was halved by 1972 
general coLensus that the Repuhhans were less liberal, and * 

dieie was a considerable partisan difference As shown by the almost 
insignificant gamma correlations, there is now virtually no associauon 
between partisanship and ideological characterizations of Ac ^^les 
These clear views of the parties are relauvely unclouded by the vote 
own ideology Less than a fifth of conservauve Democrats delude them- 
selves in 1972 that their party is more ainservauve than the Republicans, 
and only an eighth of the spartan band of liberal Republicans believe that 
their own party is their rightful ideological home For the most part, 
voters of all ideological persuasions know where they belong 

Furthermore, most voters not only know their place.butare m the nght 
place More than four times as many liberals are m the Dcmocrauc 
as are Republicans, while there are half again as many conservauves m the 
GOP as in the opposition The matching of ideology and partisanship u 
even greater among the strong partisans and, as discussed m Chapter 5, 
among the young Because similar questions were not asked m earlier 
surveys, we cannot determine if these matchings have increased recently 
The other data of this chapter, however, surely suggest that the electorate 
increasingly sees the parties as means of expressing both its spcafic and 
general atutudes toward poliucal questions 


THE FUTURE OF PARTY POLITICS 

The American electorate today shows an increasing sophistication and a 
potential for clear political choice Mass belief systems are internally 
coherent and constrained The voters do see differences between the 
parties, both on general ideology and on particular issues At appropriate 
times, they align their parly lo)^ty to their issue preferences A link has 
been forged that can promote a * responsible party ’ system m which the 
parties put forth programs, receive popular approval of these programs, 
and then carry out the popular mandate ** 

Despite the major changes that have taken place m the electorate, 
however, the linkage is not fully tempered While there has been an 
eqonnous increase m issue consciousness, and in the effect of issues on the 
vote, the connection to the political parties is sull weak Indeed, there is an 
apparent disjunction between voter choices in the voting booth and their 
reactions to the parties between which they choose 

In the vole itself, issues are becoming more important Two indications 
of the change may be cited among the many data that are available In 
1972, the Democrauc candidate received 72 percent of the vote from 
persons who favored government medical insurance, but only 30 percent 
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from those who opposed the program By contrast, there was only a 
difference of 25 percent among 1956 Democratic and Republican voters 
relative to this issue ** More generally, the correlation between issue 
positions and the ballot has risen substantially In 1956, the average 
correlation with the vote over all policy areas was only 16 Rising precipi- 
tously to 58 m 1964, it remained high, at 53, tn 1972 
At the same time, however, the party connection to political decisions 
has weakened The atizenry seems to be unconcerned with party organi- 
zations Not only are there more Independents, but the substantive 
“images’* of parties, as developed in Chapter 7, are less defined and 
increasingly neutral Voters are not ignorant about the Democratic and 
Republican appeals, but disdainful While they show more awareness of 
issues, and even of party stands on issues, they do not consistently adjust 
their loyalues accordingly Parucularly in 1972, as we have seen, there is 
decreased correspondence between party loyalty and such established 
issues as medical care and school integration 
Accordingly, the electoral impaaof parties has dropped This decline is 
not only evident in the falling impact of party identificauon on the vote, 
but even m the lessened effect of party images that are freer of a purely 
tradiuonal component As one of the established insututions of the na- 
tion, the party system has been tnduded m the general alienation from 
tradiuonal politics Voters make a direct connection between their policy 
preference and theirballots.butomitanyconnecung link to the parties** 
An independent analysis of the evaluative dimensions used m Chapter 
7 confirms this conclusion In this study, the electoral effect of party 
loyalties and of perceived party positions on issues is found to have 
decreased from 1952 to 1972, while the relative importance of attitudes 
toward the candidates has increased The greater importance of candi- 
date orientations IS not simply a reflection of a candidate's personality, but 
also of attributes more directly related to his likely performance in 
office — ^his administrative ability and experience — and his attitudes on 
the questions of foreign and domestic policy Thus, ‘ the impact of issues 
on the vote has increased during the I960 s and early 1970 s — yet these 
issues are linked and responsive to candidate images ’ ** 

TVie American riccioratc today sceiro tlcat about viVvetesv^vaTids and 
where the parties stand, and apparently separates these perceptions in- 
creasingly when It votes It understands the parties more, but finds them 
less salient to its concerns Seen as not relevant, parties are bypassed, with 
the voters making their choices on the basa of their own issue preferences 
and those of the candidates An essential Imk for conunumg democratic 
control of the government is being eroded 

The development of a complete system of political accountability re- 
quires that the parties be restored to a central place Only through the 
permanent organizations of parties can the voters exercise a conunumg 
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control, rather than sporadically intervening to favor one candidate over 
another, or voicing a preference for a particular and transient ° 
issues Electoral accountability demands that Democrats, rather than 
Lyndon Johnson, be held accountable for Vietnam, and that Rcpublp 
cans, rather than Richard Nixon, be brought to political judgment for 

Watergate j u r 

Reconstruction of the parucs is chiefly the task of the parties and tneir 
leaders They can promote the necessary congruence between the issues 
voters emphasize and their perceptions of the parues They can em- 
phasize those issues on which the electorate is now aligned along partisan 
lines, such as guaranteed employment Alternatively, they can change 
their emphases to speak to emergent quesuons and to structure the 
ciuzenry’s growing issue consciousness Or they can fully atrophy 
For their part, voters have shown themselves ready to respond, to 
realign their loyalties, to comprehend abstract belief systems, and to fit 
their votes to their ideology Their response depends on the stimuli they 
receive from the poliucal environment If these stimuli arc issueless and 
static, as they largely were in the 1950s, theciuzcnry is likely to react in like 
manner If these stimuli are seen as irrelevant, the link drawn to the 
parties will be weak, as m 1972 If the sumuli are more ideological and 
dynamic, on the other hand we are likely to see different perceptions and 
behavior, such as that evidenced m the 1964 and 1968 elecuons Confused 
voters reflect confused parues, clanty among the voters follows from 
clearheaded parties 


FROM CONFUSION TO CLARITY. FINDINGS 

1 In contrast to the past, party loyalty and policy views are signifi- 
cantly related 

la These differences are most evident on economic and racial 
issues 

2 Over time, the parues have come to be seen as different from one 
another 

2a The perception of party differences first becomes evident m 
the 1964 election and conunues through 1972 

3 In contrast to the past there is consensus in the electorate on the 
relatively more ‘ liberal position of the Democratic party on 
specific issues 

3a These perceptions remain even when partisanship is con- 
trolled 

3b These perceptions conunue through the 1972 elecuon 

4 Changed perceptionsofthe parues cannotbe explained by genera 
tional differences 

5 Increased education m the United States cannot explain the 
changed perceptions of the parues 
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5a The growth in awareness of party differences has been 
greatest among persons of formal education 

6 Both blacks and whites, regardless of region, have become more 
aware of party differences 

7 Political events are the most likely explanation of changed per- 
ceptions 

fi In contrast to the past, voters show considerable ideological coher- 
ence in their attitudes 

9 The electorate now hasa dearer perception of the general ideolog- 
ical character of the major parties 

9a This percepuon is unaffected by the voter’s own partisanship 
or personal ideology 

9b Partisanship and ideological position are now largely con- 
gruent 

IQ The effect of issues on the vote has risen considerably, while the 
effect of partisanship has decreased 





VARIABILITY IN 
ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR* 


Our search for "the" American voter has been fruitless There is no single 

voter, noranysimpleexplanationof electoral behavior While affected by 
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reach genera] conclusions about vote** behavior from a single event 
Reliance on synchronic' datai that derived from one election, presents 
tivo related problems The first and most general problem is that such 
analyses tend to provide a viev/ of soaety “suspended at a given moment, 
giving the illusion of a static structure that may be quite at vanance with 
both theory and reality Different behavior existing in different circum- 
stances cannot be discovered m these analyses Thus, time itself is disre- 
M ^ variable of possible explanatory power 

This problem is illustrated by contrasting findings of cross sectional 
surveys of a single election with the findings of time senes investigations, 
which use official results from a senes of elections The latter studies have 
indicated a high degree of voter dynamism and responsiveness, with 
perhaps half of Amencan presidentia] elections considered as deviating” 
from stable patterns * Vet analyses of smgle elections have cast aspersions 
on the ability of the electorate to think coherently and understand issues, 
to discern party differences on issues, and to free itself from traditional 
party lo)^ty 

These contrasting conclusions point to the second problem resulting 
From reliance on synchronic data, that of overgeneralization from time- 
boundresulis The tendency to draw long tcrminferencesfromsuchdata 
IS evident in the major work m the field, whose authors conclude that * the 
relationships m our data reflect primarily the role of enduring partisan 
commitments in shaping aioiudes toward pohucs Yet, as one of these 
authors later mused, such conclusions may have been achance productof 
selecting stauc campaigns for investigation * The original finding, while 
accurate for 1952 and 1956, maywell have beenatime-bound description 
rather than a continuing reality Staticxlescnption inadvertently can be- 
come mixed with general explanation 

With the extensive accumulation of survey data, these problems can be 
met Surveys can serve, to some extent, as a continuing data source to test 
general hypotheses in varying empirical situations Theory can then be 
focused on the analysis of stability and change in the relationships be- 
tween different vanables over time The unit of analysis becomes the 
particular elecuon, rather than the individual voter 

In this chapter, the emphasis wdl be on comparative analysis of similar 
questions in different electoral contexts These comparisons, however, 
must avoid a third problem the tendency for methodological innovation 
to be joined with the use of synchronic data The first findings on the 
limited and dependent character of the electorate were founded on data 
developed through use of valid but limited techniques Spurred both by 
the political context and their own normative concerns later analysts 
became concerned that a demeaning portrait of the voter would result in 
scornful leadership V O Key warned of politicians’ possible response 
‘ Ifthey see voters as most certainly responsive to nonsense, they wiU give 
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them nonsense they see voters as juscepuble to delusion, they will 


delude tncm * , u , 

With new research, the later analysis have come to endone the ess^tiai 
rationality of the electorate However, their findings are often based on 
new methods that himt clear comparisons to earlier conclusions 
through other techniques Thus, one author argues that preworded, 
preselected issue questions used in previous studies may have depressed 
issue voting relationships existing m the data • Multidimensional scaling 
of attitudes has been employed to detect the coherence of voter attitudes 
on a senes of quesuons,® while computer simulauon has been used to tert 
their basic rationality Upon using a different technique, one which 
deals with the comparative similanty m the issues positions of candidates 
and voters, electoral rationality is found to be considerably higher than m 


previous studies “ 

Such innovative findings may reflect only innovative procedures In 
themselves, new techniques would not invalidate previous conclusions, or 
necessitates focus on changed temporal arcumstances A meaningful 
companson requires that similar data be investigated by similar methods, 
m this way isolating the effea of differences m the poliucal 
environment ** Since sets of election data are never precise duplicates of 
one another, variables must be carefully selected Methods change fre- 
quently, therefore methodological strategies must be carefully chosen to 


enhance comparability 

Two kinds of compansons are made m this chapter First, the single 
issue of Vietnam is isolated in 1968 and 1972, and its effect on the vote 


observed Second, all of the variables previously analyzed in this book are 
combined, using the complex technique of causal path analysis, in an 
effort to trace their relative importance In both of these compansons, we 
will see the critical effect of the electoral context and of the clarity of 
choice presented by Kepubhean and I>emocraiic candidates 


VIETNAM AND THE VOTE 

American involvement in Vietnam was the major campaign issue in both 
1968 and 1972, and can therefore provided criucal test of the influence of 
issues on electoral behavior andoCtheeffectofdvfferent electoral circum 
stances In this analysis, we will examine the relationship of a voter s own 
position to his ballot choice Other variables, however can facilitate or 
interfere with this relationship Percepuons of the candidates and their 
policy positions may be clear or confused Partisanship may cause dis 
toned vision Sex affects issues involving the use of force, as suggested in 
Chapter 4 All of these factors must be uken into account 

For opinions on Vietnam to have an actual influence on the vote, two 
links must be established The voters miut see the candidates as represent- 
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mg identifBbk positions on the 

thatcandidatewhomtheyperceive P both elections, clear 

these links were indeed forged by thyoter ^ ^be 

perceptions were far less '"*”ber in 1968 than m 1972 

relanonship of opinion and the vote B ^be first Vietnam 

Unclear P«“P"°"V ° Vf ' m Ihe candidates’ deliberate similarity 
oriented election, resulted ^id Nixon were consistent m their 

Both Hubert Humphrey “""I neither tending to favor either of 

rhTrr^prr:?«thp-.ot— 

rr:..ra”gmraid^^^^^ 

certain conditions were met “ j.fferent in 1972, when the major 
The campaign situation 9 Vietnam George McGovern 

nominees emphasired il'ltintt P“ Southeast Asia, while Richard 

called for immediate ^ nations and continued roili- 

Nixon defended his policy °f "''"^“®d„tsed these conflicting posi 
taryintervenuon The party platfoti“ 8"P9"^ b^„ The Democrats 
tions, offering 'ho electorate two defl^^op^^^ y esin 

pledged “an immediate and “'"P'''' cln,heast Asia will cease The 

Indochina All US “‘‘“"‘"a^ntquivocally at the side of the 

Rep jbhcans were less pacific honorable terms and in his refusal to 

PreVt in his effort to neg««« honomb;, «_ry , 
accept terms which would duh „ 

involvement wa, forecast, until a M vea f differences in popular 

These differing stimuli brought co^«po_^^_8^___^^,^bthe two major 

reaction In 1968, the voters ,,<.e the nominees on the se«m 

candidates RespondenB bf „,h alternatives ranging from 

point Vietnam Action Scde (Table 4 51 ,be average score 

Uhdrawal to additional f"'” „ I„^968, these scores are very 

attributed to each candidate by the voter 
Similar 

VABCBai 1 BERCEIVEBPOERIONdOEC ANh^ATgO^^ 


TABLE91 ! Women 

^ 1965 

— «S8 1*®® IMS More 

Lees , 1972 Interested lrHer «ted_19^ 

intAfegted tntereste 2^ 

Humphrey McGovern JJ? 453 «« 5g| 


N«on 
Wallace 
Voters Position 
(N) 


395 Z-'5 Jg 446 443 

441 489 4e 

586 !!, 395 350 

464 3 63 3 91 ,533, 

1243) (465) 1386) W ^ 

1— — Ad)oo Scale 


•Entries ere the average score Btveft 
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With their vision blurred voten tended also to project their own poh^ 
preferences onto the presidential aspirants Whatever their ovm posi » 
voters in 1968 rauonahzed that the major candidates agreed with tnai 
position For example, among men who placed ihcmseU cs on posilioM 
1 3 on the Vietnam sale 40 percent also saw Hubert Humphrey at that 
end of the sale and only 29 percent saw him as a hawk (positions 5- O 
The figures are exactly reversed among men who regarded 
hawks with 40 percent considering Humphrey relatively forceful and i.'i 
percent placing him at the softer position Women tended toward even 
greater cognitive consistency between their own position and their per 
ception of Humphrey while both sexes tended to interpret Richard 
Nixon 5 position in similarly congruent fashion There is less bias m the 
voters perceptions of Wallace particularly among women 

We find greater clarity among these voters when we disunguish be- 
tween those giving greater or Icsscremphasis to the Vietnam issue Those 
who were more concerned with Vietnam could discern at least some 
distance between Humphrey and Nixon and clearly regarded Wallace as 
extreme At least among these voters the basis for a policy relevant vote 
did exist However even they showed only limited differences m their 
characterizations of the andidaies as well as distorted and rationalized 
perceptions 

In 1972 by contrast voten of all persuasions and of both sexes were 
agreed on the positions of the andidates In Table 9 I, there is consider 
able difference between the average ratings of McGovern and Nixon 
on the Vietnam scale While these pcrecptions of the andidates were 
somewhat affected by the voters own preferences the biases are not 
extreme particularly among women Of female doves 69 percent be- 
lieved McGovern held a similar position while only 5 percent saw him as a 
hawk Ofthesparsefemalehawks onlySperceniWievedihaiMcGovem 
agreed with them while 76 percent characterized him as tending to favor 
withdrawal Viewsof Nixon weresulgea to moredistoruon particularly 
among men but all groups placed the former president toward the more 
aggressive end of the sale 

Between the two contests the electorate achieved a clear choice In 
1968 in a direct comparison of Humphrey and Nixon relatively few 
could separate the andidates and even those who saw a b;g difference 
were quite unable to agree which andtdate was more of a hawk and 
which more of a dove When the same measure was applied to 1972 
responses as m Table 9 2 the voters did distinguish the andidates 
and the vast majority placed McGovern at the relatively more dovish 
position 

Sex made no difference m these perceptions of the andidates m 1972 
Less than 6 percent of the men and 9 percent of the women believed 
McGovern was more of a hawk than Nixon while 73 percent of the men 
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TABLE92 / PERCEIVED DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CANDIDATES ON VIETNAM 1968 

AND 1972* 


Humphrey 
More Hawkish 


Difference Snght 
or Nonexistent 


17% 


57% 


1 968 

1 % 

0 

1 

6 

g 

11 

29 


Scale 

Difference 

6 

S 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 


1972 

2%y 


McGovern 
More Hawkish 


2 

2 

3 

10 


Difference Slight 
or Nonexistent 


Nixon 

More Hawkish 



McGovern 
More Hawkish 


•Entries are the percentages of respone^»^^ SSfllMtiy'brw^ 
candidates on the Vietnam Action Seale Pereenlages too vemca j 7 


ni et oinereree between th 
columns to 100 percent 


women saw McGovern ai more dovish jggg 

Clarity is necessary for a Hj'I' and v«as completely 

between Nixon and Humphrey ac for Wallace are 

uncorrelated to policy preference on between issue and the vote 

included, asmTable46aboye.anasso^t,on^^^^^ 

does become evident, but only am g . between issue choice and 
1972, however, there is a clear relationship between 

candidate choice (G - 6^ .g 72 „„,he Vietnam issue Iris theoreti- 

Policy voting seems evident snl^^nn different 

cally possible, however, that these bv which voters misperceive a 

processes One possibility is rauona i • distortions were 

candidate’s position as agreeing wi exclude this explanation 

quite evident m 1968, but the 1972 dam exclu 
Another possible process is pcrsiasi * 7 prefer for 

opinion on an issue to conform with i a j qjj the basis of these 

other reasons This alteration of views 

data On an issue like Vietnam, howe 9 question was of long 

during the 1972 campaign seems uriikcy. ^yp„^3ry 

standing by this ume, it had been fiercely argue 
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ether word,, Democrats might be bo* doves and Huotphr^ or 

McGovern voters, while Repuhhcansmight he both hawksandNtsontt 

To see the inHuence of policy position alone, we need to control for 
’'Tn ThWe 9 sfw^'rSe efSfboth policy position “"d pa™on^P 

"Tn^rnttSlesspartisanmnnenceandmo^ 

Views Republicans were still pnmarJy ^ choices o/ Indepen 

there was a noticeable effect of the war nsue on the choices oll^^^^P^ 

denu, and Democrats showed particular scnsilivi f maiority party. 
Vietnam m 1972 was to sharpen Pobry P°lar’“0“" 
strengthening the McGovern vote amo g P V 

TABLE Sa I PARTISANSHIP OPINION ON VEWAM ANO THE VOTE- 


1969 

Policy PosMon 
Neutral 


Partisanship 

Democratic 


1972 

P oIlcY Position 
Neutral 


Partisanship 

Democratic 




- li 

(371) {* 72 )_ 
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importance to the voters It would be difficult to change popular opinion 
rapidly in these circumstances 

To this point, we have considered only the direct relationship of posi- 
tion on Vietnam and the vote However, there is another way to evaluate 
this relationship, by including perceptions of the relative positions of the 
candidates In the real world, voters must consider not only their own 
positions, but also must relate their stands to those of the party nominees 
The individual cannot just vote for withdrawal or escalation in Vietnam 
Rather, he must seek to find the candidate whose position most closely 
matches his own To examine this process, “proximity” measures have 
been created Of particular interest is the measure of “relative proximity 
how close IS a voter to a particular candidate or party on a given dimen- 
sion, relative to how close he sees himself as being to the other candidates 
or parties on the same dimension * 

When this measure is employed, the war issue shows major impact on 
the vole, even m 1968 ‘ Surprisingly, upon refining relative proximities to 
account for the relative distances that cituens perceived between candi- 
dates, Vietnam policy turns out to be a major correlate of candidate 
choice ” Using multiple regression, this factor explains about a fourth of 
the variance in the presidenual vote** In 1972, again employing the 
measure of relative proximity, the same strong relauonship exists, with 
almost SO percent of the vote accounted for by the perceived closeness of 
voters to candidates on the question of Vietnam 
Relying on the relauve proximity of the issues, however, may not 
contribute to an effective vote Since the candidate's positions were un- 
clear, a dove on Vietnam might have voted with equal reason for either 
Nixon or Humphrey Conversely, the two candidates may have received 
the support of voters of all persuasions Rationalization was likely, and 
there was no clear message transmuted to public officials In this conf^used 
S'luation, policy voting ' has significance only at the level of individual 
choice Variable perceptions of candidates subvert the popular control 
of public policy ”** Vietnam certainly affected the vote in 1968, but this 
vote could not mandate the nation’s future policy 

Four years later, with the candidates presenting clear differences, the 
effect of Vietnam is apparent even when the simplest techniques are used 
for analysis The correlation between policy position and vote is almost as 
explanatory as that between relative proximity on the issue and the vote ** 
The necessity for rationalization, and its probability, are sharply limited 
when candidates offer a comprehensible choice In 1972, both men and 
women voted according to their policy views on Vietnam, with the previ- 
ous sexual difference on war minimized by political clarity 
The varying impact of Vietnam can be seen further if we introduce the 
factor of party identification Partisanship, rather than policy posiuon 
alone, could be the real explanation for these staustical associations In 
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other words. Democrats might be 

McGovern voters, while Republicans might be both hawb “"d Nmu 
T o see the influence of policy position alone, we need to control fo 
Republican and Democratic loplties „orf,s,inshio 

In Table 9 3, we see the effect of both policy '“Xtiom In 1968 
Their relative importance is quite different in the two elec t ons In 1968, 
there is very little effect, within partisan groupings, ^ “ 

nam Hum^Y received only 

hi, party than the hawks, while Republicans of all orientations enoors 

'^inrnrttt^lesspartisanmfluenceandmor^ 

views Republicans were stdl priMrily Y choicrs ol Indepen 

there was a noticeable effect of the war issue on the choice 
dents, and Democrats showed particular sensitivity party, 

Vietnam m 1972 was to sharpen policy P°'^"“''° , . sumulat- 

strengthenmg the McGovern vote among the party s doves and stimu 


TABLE 84 / PARTISANSHIP. OPINION OM VIETNAM AND THE VOTE- 


Partiunship 

Democratx; 

Independent 

Republican 

Total 


Withdrawal 


798 

( 124 ) 

403 

(67) 

11,3 

(79) 

502 

P70) 


1968 

Pellc v P0»H1O» 


Neutral 


72 8 
(143) 
30 5 
(72) 
52 
(T7) 
444 
(292) 


635 
(162) 
150 
(113) 
48 
(104) 
32 9 
(379) 


Partisanship 

Democratic 


1072 

PoHcv Position 


46 5 
(144) 
235 
(102) 


30 2 
(142) 
133 
(ISO) 


758 

( 311 ) 

541 
(207) 

147 (160) 

- 
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ing defection among its hawks A multiple regression on the vote leads to 
the same conclusion While the correlation of vote and partisanship 
dined m this period, the impact of Vietnam opinion increased 
substantially** A distinct alternative allowed voters m 1972 to make a 
definite decision affected by policy views, while earlier ambiguity re- 
quired them to rely more on iheir tradiuonal loyalties in reaching ballot 
choice 

By comparing the impact of Vietnam m 1968 and 1972, we have again 
seen the critical importance of the political context Deaths were as fre- 
quent m Southeast Asia during one campaign as the next, and the voters 
gave primary attention to the issue in both elections Their national 
leaders, however, frustrated a direct expression of citizen views in 1968, 
while they facilitated such expression in 1972 Given the opportunity, the 
electorate made us choice as responsive voters 


THE CAUSES OF THE VOTE 

The second kind of comparison in this chapter is more complex, involving 
the technique of causal path analysts Statistically, this method is an 
extension of simple correlation and multiple regression, as used previ 
ously m this book In these previous methods, however, we dealt with only 
one dependent variable at a time, seeking explanations for such factors as 
party identification or presidential vole In causal analysis, we test 
hypotheses and models that involve a sequence of variables, which may be 
related to one another in a variety of ways For example, we try to analyze 
together the combined effects of social class on partisanship, class on the 
vole, and partisanship on the vote Before proceeding with the causal path 
analysis, however, we need to explain the method, the variables, and the 
data used ** 

Strictly speaking, causal analysts does not explain relationships More 
exactly. It permitsa test of hypothesized relationships among variables, as 
summarized in a statistical model A model is an abstraction, a selection of 
a limited number of influences from the many causal agents that exist m 
the real world Through exercising this selectivity, we can concentrate on 
the most critical factors, rather than seeking to explain everything ‘ By 
using such abstract models, the scientist can then make certain predictions 
about what should occur under given conditions He then returns to the 
world of reality and attempts to assess how well his predictions work ’ 
After this, the model can be retained or modified 
Once the model is tentatively validated, the next step is to assess the 
relauve strength of the different vanables in the model We will seek to 
dts<x>yer not only whether ebss and partisanship affect the vote, but the 
proportionate impact of each variable, or the combined direct and indi- 
rect effect of class In a more eiuict sense than employed metaphorically m 
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Chapters, we ran evaluate the importance of each of the base paths in 
the • baseball diamond ’ of voting The technique of causal path analysis 
offers a number of advantages It provides a convenient summaiy ol 
complex relationships among a number of ''fables For each election 
analjred separately, the technique has the further qualityof summarizing 
relauonships among variables m one time period Fun ^ . 

panng elecmns, causal path analysis permits us to designate varrfiles as 
relauvely stable or relauvely changeable in their effects over ti 
We must also recognize, however, that there are some 
questionable assumptions involved in this te^nique le m . 

IS that causation is assumed to be one way To emp oy presidential 

mustmakearcasonedjudgmentonthedircctionofrausa ty 

vote, for example, is the dependent variable in this "e 

therefore assume that issues and partisanshiptnnuence ‘be jot . f t 
not reaprocally mfluenced by the ballot choice In the red “ 

possible that liople change their issue positions and “ve" ‘he‘r 
loyalty to confirm with their vote Berause our b“‘'‘ P“ " ““^ust 
the vote, we will proceed to ignore the latter poss bJi y.^but we mus 
acknowledge the existence of alternative ° renlication of 

The usefulness of our model IS increased by a ® * , , , ^ jsgm 

previous research In this analysis, we wil use a model that hajMjm 

modified ftoman earlier work on national elections this 

employed encompass all of the “P"? ^apmrs We ha« consid 

analysis serves as a summary of the preceding ch p v pf jg, 

eted the effects of parental tradition and in eri P of pohucal 

mographic factors such as class, sex. age, ‘'8'°" , j j J , a„d position 

factors, suchas party identiriration.e.aluauonorrandidatehanup 

ontheissues AUofiheseinnuenceswillbeinduded nthemujaran y^ 
The last variable in the hypothesized chain is the basic electoral 

the vote for president . , *» 

Specifically, seven variables arc mduded in c factor is a 

1 Family Socioeconomic or mo* 

measure of the likely partisanship of a ^ parent’s race, 

whoever was more interested m politics It is identification The 

religion, region, place of residence, was a white 

res':! htgra‘'noXr SrXn and s^elf idenlified as middle 

2 Family Party WentincmionTItejemembered^ party 

Republican, Independent, or Deinociat«: P 

‘^'’tXndentsSocioeconomicParnsanPred—nsAs^^^^^^^ 

variable, Shis measuregauges the hkelypamsanshipof the vote 

based on the five demographic characteristics 
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4 Respondent’s Party Identification The present parusanship— 
Republican, Independent, or Democratic 

5 Partisan Issues Index This variable gauges the likelihood of an 
individual s vote on the basis oF his positions on the five issues most 
frequently menuoned by the national sample as affecting its choices in a 
given elertion For example, persons iwho took a dovish position on 
Vietnam and who were in accord with Democratic voters on the other 
issues emphasized in 1972, would be expected to have voted for 
McGovern 

6 Candidate Evaluation The open ended responses considered m 
Chapter 7 are employed here, speafically the responses to questions 
concerning voters’ ‘ likes" and “dislikes* of the party nominees The 
measure summarizes these feelings as relatively favorable to one or the 
other candidate It is calculated as a simple arithmetic sum of pro- 
Republican and anti Democratic candidate evaluations, minus the total of 
pro Democratic and anti Republican candidate evaluations References 
to issues and parties are excluded 

7 Respondent’s Vote Republican or Democratic** 

The issue variable presents the greatest problem in this analysis A mea 
sure IS needed which includes issues that are salient to each election, which 
IS comparable among elections and which is little subject to voter 
raiionalizauon Open ended inquiries on the salient issues are not avail 
able in all of the surveys Similarly, scales measuring the “proximity ’ of 
respondents and the candidates are another recent innovation, and are 
subject to considerable rationalization as well Limiung ourselves to those 
few questions asked in all surveys could result in the inclusion of past 
issues that have faded from the ’zone of relevance”** and the exclusion of 
such vital but latter day, questions as Vietnam To include all questions 
asked would be excessive, while excluding issues not included in the 
interview schedule 

The approach adopted here establishes an issue selection criterion 
based upon the five issues mentioned most frequently in the senes of 
open-ended quesuons common to all surveys, about what the respondent 
likes and dislikes about candidates and parties The ParUsan Issues Index 
then IS constructed from the respondents position on the closed-ended 
equivalents of those issues The selection criterion achieves comparability 
over time, therefore, with the issues selected being clearly salient to each 
election ** Furthermore, by use of the respondent’s actual issue position, 
the index specifically excludes rauonahzation whereby the voter projects 
his own issue stand upon the candidate he favors An artificial inflating of 
the correspondence between issue position and the vote is avoided 

The variablesare ordered as follows (1) Family Socioeconomic Partisan 
Predispositions, (2) Family Party Identification, (3) Respondents Socio- 
economic Partisan Predispositions (4) Respondent s Party Identification, 
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(6) Parm.n Issues Index, (6) Candriale Ev-aluauon (7) 

Vote While the correct ordermg of enables 
statistical derivation, the variable ordering fo ows 
and theory Party identification temporally ' electoral re 

didates of a particular election, as has been shown m pas^ eketo 
search and soaal, ration studies »■ Issues, m turn m “le ^ f„ 

standing than the particular “"'>'<b™Zes arprasen^ m more 
our particular cases, moreover, some of the . . *1 

than one election, tvhile there is no overlap of ^ tion that 

The order of rariables is 

causauon runs m only one dirertion v-.maffected by variables 

placed earlier in the sequence are assumed before 

that are later in the sequence ^ influenced by their 

the respondent’s, tve assume that chil ren y affected by 

father’s or mother’s party loyalty, but P^ 

their chUdren's partisanship rlear m other cases While 

seems reasonable, but the the reverse 

party idenuficauon certainly p .j.. variables, however, is 

relauonship could also hold The ®’'*1**'* E , j Substantive conclu 
that which u most logical «S\Te?nauve^^^^^^^ 

lions would not be changed by J -r -ach one is assessed through 
After ordering the variables, ^ "”^n,uetive measure of this impact is 
a senes of multiple regressions f^Fficienu are equivalent to the 

the ■ path coeffiLnt • Statistically, 'diev am placed on the 

beta Lghts we have employed earher L cin be seen in 

"paths” which trace the causal ja.,vcd through a two step 

Figures 9 1 to 9 3 The path “ f ,,„een variables is assessed, 

procedure First, each possible connec .jatistical significance are 

and those connections that fml to re treated as the 

eliminated >• Then, each variable in the p weights, or path 

dependent variable in a multiple is a single direct 

ccefficienls, calculated for the varn mnl, ration here is that we are 

path to that dependent variable The compheauon 

dealing not with one dependent 2™V„t on social charactenstics 
respondent’s party identification becomes an influence 

and parental partisanship In wrn, h ^ _„sinonf candidate evaluation, 
on the later dependent variables-issue position. 

and the vole , tViree recent presidential 

The data for this analysis arc -j Eisenhower and Steven 

elections The first is the 1956 contes leading works of electo^ 

son This election has been jjje jow salience of issues to the 

analysis *• From its dau flow findings shaping perceptions and 

mass public, the central role nartv loyalty and the impact o 

the vote, and the importance of inherited party y ; 
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social characteristics on partisanship As thebenchmark of voting studies, 
It must be included in a comparative analysis 
The 1964 election on the other hand, provides the original data base 
for many of the newer studies emphasizing the importance of issues to the 
vote and the increasing political consciousness of the electorate Coher- 
ence in mass ideology and clarity in identifying the parties* positions first 
becomes evident in the race between Johnson and Goldwater In fact, the 
features of the 1964 election have led some observers to the conclusion 
that It w as a ' critical election,** initiating a new political era in the United 
States Characteristic of such elections is increased voter consciousness 
of policy questions and the establishment ofa new and enduring cleavage 
in the electorate Such realignments occur rarely, but they are the decisive 
moments in American political history Given the partial evidence of 
realignment in 1964, the election merits detailed examination 
The 1972 results provide the most recent time point available They are 
not only of intrinsic interest, but also allow a comparison to both the 
relative quiet of 1956 and the relauve turmoil of 1964 By examining the 
Nixon McGovern race, we may attempt a tentative guess as to the future 
character of American voting Throughout this work, we have found 
much evidence of continuing change m the electorate’s behavior Includ- 
ing the 1973 presidential eleaion may inform us about the persistence 
of these developments In the process, by analyzing three elections which 
have widely different outcomes and which span sixteen years of inten- 
sive scholarly research, we hopefully avoid concentration on the unique 
charactensucs of isolated events 


VOTING PATHS FROM 1956 TO 1972 

Thecausal flow of the 1956 votcisdrawn m Figure9 I There are eleven 
individual paths that are statistically significant and therefore are part of 
the explanation of the outcome This explanation can be divided into two 
parts which correspond in thediagram to the upper quadrilateral and the 
lower diamond 

In the first part of the diagram the respondent’s party identification is 
the pivotal encapsulator of pnor political socialization, with no direct 
links existing between background demographic characteristics and the 
respondents vote A voters panisanship is affected by his own social 
charactensucs and his inherited t^rty tradiuon However, there is no 
direct link between social characteristics and the vote, nor any direct link 
between childhood sooologica! characteristics and adult party identifica- 
tion The omission of the causal Imks between these variables and voung 
behavior certamlyjusufy the qualmsof the authors ofTA^/^m^ncan Fofw 
about the sooological explanauons of voUng behavior ’ The effects of 
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demographic variables are only indircci 

sanship Voting is not a . sec the more immediate innu 

In the second part of the diag . 1956 election found a dual 

ences on the vote Previous researc ,Hentification and an index 0 

mediation of respondent s vole by ^ ^ , combined both candidate 
political altitudes However this ear of our interest in issue voting 

evaluations and positions on issues " ^ , separately in this chapter 

theeffecisoflhese two variables arecalcid d^^p^ political at 
The result indicates that the than policy preferences 

titudes consists of candidate eva shown by the coefficients as 

The relative importance of the ^ issues to the vote has a very low 
sociaied with them The direct pal ™ issues to candidate to 

coefficient and the more ^ Greater impact of candidate 

vote also has a low value There - “ "“'JgSts had more to do with 
evaluations on the vote In short 

Eisenhowers personality than * rj-pj-t on ballot choice Reviewing 

Party identification has an unportantel ^ ^.^ect path 

the link between party identification and 
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and Its indirect path through candidate evaluations are strong At the 
same time, the path between respondent's party identification and the 
issue index, while significant, is relatively weaker This attenuated rela- 
tionship supports these researchers who have emphasired the often "non- 
rational ' nature of party identification in this period 

In summary, the 1956 vote may be viewed as being dominated by a dual 
mediation process, in which the two factors immediately affecung the 
election are party identification and candidate evaluation, with issues only 
weakly linked to the vote The model seemingly comports well with 
previous conclusions emphasizing the powerful and enduring strength 
of parusanship in shaping attitudes, candidate evaluations, and policy 
preferences 

The 1964 model, in Figure 9 2 — using the same variables, methods, and 
pattern as m the 1956 analysis — reveab relationships quite different from 
those m 1956 For the most part, moreover, these differences continue to 
be evident m the 1972 model (Figure 9 3), indicating that the contest 
between Johnson and Goldwater was not a completely unique event. 
Three implications are suggested by these new patterns, each consistent 
with the conclusions of previous chapters 
First, we see an evident breakdown in the New Deal’s socioeconomic 



FIGURE 8Jl / CAUSAL MODEL OF THE 1964 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
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party coalitions The parental generation shows a 

demographic characteristics on party idennHcation “f 

from FSPP to FPI However rfot'on^-P relationship 

current voters as seen in the path from RSPr t , r one 

between socioeconomic vanables and partisans ip earlier 

elecuon to the next falling to a very low weight ^ 

finding of a decreased effect of class in the younger generations supp 

*irh“natnreof.hepartisancoaln,onsisal^^s^^^^^^^^^ 

into insignificance m 1972 of the path between FSPP and Kbr 
demographic factors associated previoudy wit pa P analysis 

are predictive of Democratic and Republican ^ 
reveals the same conclusions showing that mo . ppj j^adi 

partisanship between the generation, now o«urs * ^thp of demo- 
tion Itself, rather than by the replication of „ j also 

graphic variables to the current eleaoraras ^ 

parusan transmission was seen to be increasing y f 
■“S hrmporranceofissuestothevotehasbeenenhancedconsid 
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presidential election 
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erably, consistent with the evidence emphasized m the last two 
This development is evident in the 1964 diagram both m terms o 
direct impact of issues and their indirect influence through candidate 
evaluation In 1972,lheimpactorissuesisstillgreater,both marginally on 

the direct path, and more emphatically on the indirect path, as issues 
affect the evaluation of candidates and the resultant vote Johnson and 
Nixon are not simply chosen because of their individual qualities, but 
because voters approve their actions and promises 

Third, there has been a decline in the impact of partisanship on the 
vote, a repeated finding of our previousanalysis This decline is evident in 
the coefficient of the direct path from respondent’s party identification to 
the vote, where there is a continuing drop in weight from 1956 to 1964 
and, again, from 1964 to 1972 The decline is evident as well in the 
indirect effects of RPI Candidate evaluations have become far more 
independent of party loyally, while the direct influence of these evalua- 
tions themselves on the vote has renamed largely unchanged The impor- 
tance of party identification remains, but it is seemingly more than a 
simple reflection of traditional loyalty An increasing proportion of its 
impact IS through the relationship with usue preferences Voters are 
going well beyond traditional partisanship m casting their ballots 
The relative importance of the poliucal variables can be gauged by an 
analysis of the complex paths, involving more than two variables, between 
respondent s party identification and the vote This type of analysis, a 
further refinement of the causal method, is an attempt to gauge both the 
direct and indirect effect of a varable Party idenufication, for example, 
may be the immediate cause of the vote It can also affect the election by 
influencing the way persons judge candidates or by bending their views 
on issues To measure these indirect influences, a’ compound path coeffi 
cient can be calculated, equal to the product of the coefficients of the 
included single paths ** 

This technique is applied in Table 9 4 to the various paths between 
respondent’s party idenuficauon and the vote While the direct path 
between the two variables (RPI/RV) remains pnmary, the contribution of 
the indirect paths through the issue index has risen considerably Ex- 
cluded from the model by the assumption of one way causality are those 
issue preferences that influence party identification itself Therefore, the 
total impact of issues on the vote in these years is underestimated At the 
least, there has been a fourfold mcrease m the ability of issue preferences 
to explain the presidenual vote 

The most obvious difference among these elections is the apparently 
greater importance of issue preferences in 1964 and 1972 The vote has 
become less dependent on sociological characteristics and traditional 
loyalties and is related more to the electorate’s position on public policy 
and Its corresponding evaluaiionofthecandidates Suchinfluences bring 
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TABLE 94/ COMPOUND PATH 



Path 
Direct 

RPl/RV 448 

Through Candidate 
RPI/CE/RV 200 

Through Issues 
RPI/ISSI/RV 014 

Through Issues and 
Candidate 

RPl/ISSt/CE/RV 010 


Relative”” Relative 

,rSe. CB 

,66 618 BIO 595 

jga 134 22 8 125 

2 1 067 114 058 


11 1 


1 5 


023 


39 

999 


028 

521 


54 
99 9 


foo 00 9 521 

Total 672 1000 ihai^ 

./ •ci.MQesottheio'alrelatonsri p between R 
•Figures in these columns are trie percentages or 
explained by the g ven paths 

reiulLi ai diaparaLe as Lhe Dcmoc^.ic landslide of .964 and .he over- 
whelming Nixon triumph eight years later jg55 „„e 

To explain these changes m the m 1964 

might hypothesize that a new, issue o cohorts To examine genera 
and 1972replaced older, less issue for 1956 age 

uonal shift the magnitudes of the di generational cohorts 

groups are compared, in Table 9 6, o ,n 1956 + 16 years) The 

m 1964 (age m 1956 + 8 '"„„„ 5\nd 8 , , 

method IS Similar to that used in P responsible for low 

If common g'"'rational learning ex^ be ciidcnt within 

levelsoftssuevotmgin 1956,sinula y variation would appear, 

the same cohoru across the three eleciio oriented generation is 

then, in the rows of Table ® ^ * hicrhesi cocfncients would be evi- 
changing overall voting behavior the highest 

dent m the first entry m each column u„_nfhesis of a generation 

Data ,n Table 9 5 soundly disconh™ ,964\nd .9« 

dtsunci m us concern for issues 1936 cohorts 

demonstrated greater policy responsi issue \otmg n 

they presumably replaced, a subsuntia of the table) lnfa«. 

across time in all generational rohorts (i ’ the new 

viewing each election separately '***-." (heir votes Althoug * 

demonstrate the greatest mfluenw o i more responsive- 

aged might be considered mflexible y j '^anv voungcr cohorts 

ness to issues particularly m 1972. about 

The data also permit us to ir nosition m ibe hfe c)cle i 

maturational effects on voting ,_,,JJon should be prescntalong 

predominant mnuence, relatively little va 
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TABLE 9 S / DIRECT PATHS FROM ISSUE INDEX TO VOTE BY AGE* 



the diagonal lines of Table 9 5, which indicate the same maturational 
poupmgs Persons of a particular chronological age, whether in 1956 or 
1972 would behave similarly Furthermore, if aging reduces suscepuba- 
ity to issue influences as is someumes implied, the coefficients across the 
omon rows should dimmish Preasely the opposite conclusions must 
be drawn from the data There is wide variation along the diagonals and a 
horizontal rows Maturity does not mean 
npaity 1 he time period men and women live in, rather than the length 

ot their lives is more important 

>372-and the most likely 
™<‘"g-was not the passing of 
Thenn t tl ® the gcnerauoHs’ poltucal environment 

It” n' ‘“'"““‘“l' tlemomtrated by the technique of analyse of 
due to eenpmtitatj rr variance In issue voting into one part 

themsetve «nf*t, “tokfict part due to the elecuons 

Ihet i tl-rrl three-fourths tan be accounted for by 

Tb'l u' ot'y tt quarter by differences m the 

generations The technique abo shows that the two contests of 1964 and 
toes T unotlter. but that each e different from the 

1956 election These results are another indication that we have entered a 
new and persistent electoral era 

A second possible explanation for upward shifts m issue voung might 
be mcreasingeducattonal achievement amongthe electorate from 1956 to 
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1972 Table 9 6 presents the resulB 

on direct paths from issue index to 1964 compared to 1956, 

voting are apparent at etery educational! Interestingly, issue 

and L de^Sopment .n the 

voting IS more pronounced in IsM ana ii.«#.,pducated voters m 

lowest educational categories than “"«;'j“““ndingqu.te 

1956 Thus, theelectorateinthelatter^^^^^^^^^^ 

differentIyfromthewayitdidml956,a „t- findings m Chapter 

throughout the national sample upgrading explains 

8. we must reject the hypothesis that educauonal upgra 

''’uv:n«d^yofdemog.aphmvarmh.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

issue voung the third and most JL ^ ^g5 and styles of the 

namely politics itself— the contrasting ci . jn 1956 both 

three elections and their ‘^1““^". positions in terms so 

Eisenhower and Stevenson j^ar reUUOT to issues on which 

general that ' their statements lacked any clear reiauo 

voters had to decide ’ eovernment a 

Both were for peace social welfare denies full employment the 

strong national defense the .-nomy aflounshingworld trade 

devclopmeniofmdividualulents avigo . j appeal Atnotime 

and a large number of other obj«ci«ves of si^arly gen ju^ment of fundamcn 
d.deuh«cand.daiedecIareh.mselftol^P^«dtoanys 
tal belief that his opponent had advan transform them 

Any major differences .ha. may have 

selves into effccuve and cogniuve Im curelv marked a departure 

By contrast, the 1964 and 1972 Johnson Goldwater con 

from Tweedledum Tweedledee pohira Th „f domestic 
test presented the electorate with a challenge to the New 

and foreign bluepnno, Goldwater p differences between the 

Deal legaly of ' d weTe perceived as such by the 

candidates were also evident in 19 issues as ^ 

voters Regardless of their more dovish and welfare 

discussed, the electorate saw McGovern as morc^^ economically 
minded, and Nixon as more *8^*’ . chose 

conservative With a choice availab , 



*Enlries are the \ 
path from ISSI la RV 
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THE VARIETIES OF POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 

Using comparable variables and techniques, we have sought to gam a 
summarizing longitudinal perspective on two divergent hypotheses on 
voting behavior The first hypothesis yields the portrait of the dependent 
voter In this portrait, continuity and stability are stressed, and the elec- 
torate IS viewed as the captive of its social backgrounds or its inherent 
limitations m conceptualization The second hypothesis, presenting “the 
perverse and unorthodox argument that voters are not fools,' yields 
the portrait of the responsive voter 

On the issue of Vietnam the behavior of the electorate differs consid- 
erably in 1968 and 1972 In both years, theelectorate was concerned with 
the issue and its choices showed a strong association between its percep- 
tions of the candidates positions and its own policy preferences lnl968, 
however, the obscurity of the candidates and the parties made a direct 
policy mandate difficult to establish Voters tended to project their own 
positions onto the presidential nominees, and partisanship distorted the 
results Four years later, a clearer choice was presented Responding to 
the clarified options the electorate showed little distortion, a reduced 
susceptibility to partisan bias and a high degree of association between its 
own positions and us selection of a president 

More generally we have constructed causal models of the vote that 
encompass all of the influences we have analyzed separately m the prev: 
ous chapters Three elections, spanning sixteen years, and each featuring 
an incumbent president havebeen matched by using analogous data and 
comparable methods The differing impact of the factors studied m 
1956 1964 and 1972 demonstrate the extensive variability in electoral 
behavior 

The 1956 election comports well with the emphasis on continuity in the 
portrait ofthe dependent voter Threeconclusionsarejastificd (l)party 
identification was the “pivotal encapsulator of prior political socializa 
tion with a strong linkage between parents’ partisan attachments and 
those of present voters (2) links between party identification and issue 
positions were not strong raising questions about the ability of political 
parties m 1956 to aggregate issues meaningfully for purposes of electoral 
competition (3) the voting decision was mediated primarily by party 
idcntifiation and candidate evaluations Issues were only weakly as 
sociated with ihe voting decision indicating the electorates inability to 
discern issue positions 

The 1964 and 1972 elections by contrast lead to conclusions more 
supportiveoftheportraitofthe responsive voter These findings indicate 
that (1) the linkages between (a) demographic factors and partisan 
tradition to (b) voter partisanship diminished considerably. (2) while 
party identification v,as sull a significant indicator of the vote it retained 
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this signiHcanceparmlly because role m 

from partisanship through tssuas (3) issues played a meamng 
voutig decisions in the two elections continues 

Si^ifiointly, the changed voting '>chn*i<>i- ™ 

into 1972 Many observers at the ‘^'iSonships estab 

contest as an aberrant event, hut the ^^'ocvern race ■■ 

lished then persisted m the quieter time o partisanship diminished 
The effecu or social background “"‘'/’TlSTf issues on the vote 
Still further in the later election. *^^‘^*'^‘^‘‘?^ 3 rtisanshipstUl flowed in 
remained at Its new level and the influence P , identification 

thenewandindirectchannels Alongwt i e , . .nggest that a new 

that occurred m 1964, these changed ^ of the 1960s and is 

period of American politics originated in . j awareness of 
bemg sustained m this decade by the new attitudes and n= 

the voters . u ..iv^vniprs are capable of a wide 

Comparative causal analysts shows that . .g These behavioral 

range of behaviors and are not / j^cationalalterationsm 

changes cannot be explained by genera i artifact of new meth 

the electomte, nor can they be “ ^“".lactof tssu^^ 

odological and conceptual tools used to ni constant during 

voting The relationship of usues to •h'^eXidues Rather, actual 
these sixteen years nor disguised by a inferred from 1956 

changes m the level of poh^ nohucal circumstances such 

through 1964 and 1972 In the _-,gP.y,ll respond to issue diffe 

as m the later, clearer contests the elec 

ences between the candidates ...-.iiv on the options provided by 

That response, however depends issue m 19^ 

political parties and candidates Asiscvi j j,nics can be confused 

and 1972 even an aware electorate in ^ a free country have 

by uncertain leadership The leading 3 ^, 0 ^ of mankind 

great momentary power They settle t e different states 

IS by that program by a comparison o 

men that the world forms us judgment jgjggd this power and 

The greatest American politicians a , . attention on the majo 
responsibility They have sought to through a false 

issues facing the nation not to obscure ^ constitutional Conveniio 
consensus As George Washington the wise and hones 

called upon the delegates to „°„,ed that the presidency « 

may repair so Franklin Roosevelt ^eed for direction. s no 

preemmentlyaplaceofmoralleaderslup doubifuj 

less m the contemporary United Stai« ujg^s of racial conflict 
of us world mission and beset with problem 
economic instability 
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The Amencan electorate ts able to understand and respond to poliucal 
leadership Our analyses show that general conclusions about voter in- 
capacity derived from time bound data arc necessarily incomplete and 
stauc When voters are studied comparatively, in a variety of empincal 
and temporal contexts, they evidence responsiveness to these differing 
environments We must conclude, with V O Key, that “in the large the 
electorate behaves about as rationally and responsibly as we should ex- 
pect, given the clarity of the alternatives presented to it and the character 
of the information available to it 


VARIABILITY IN ELECTORAL BEHAVIOR RNDINGS 

1 Voters perceived candidate positions on Vietnam quite differendy 
in 1968 and 1972 

la In 1968, the voters see the major candidates as similar tc their 
own positions and alike to each other 
lb In 1972, whatever their own views, the voters see a distinct 
difference between the major candidates 

2 The effect of Vietnam policy preferences on the vote is quite differ- 
ent in 1968 and 1972 

2a Position on Vietnam was unrelated to the vote in 1968 
2b There is a close relauonship in 1 972 between posiuon on Viet- 
nam and vote 

3 In both years, the vote is sigmficanUy affected by the relative prox- 
imity between the voters’ and candidates’ views on Vietnam 

3a But policy views have a more direct effect on the vote in 1972 

4 The effect of Vietnam policy views on the vole remains greater in 
1972 when partisanship is controlled 

5 Causal path analysis shows the vital importance of party identifica 
lion m the 1956 election 

5a Social characteristics and family tradition affect the vote 
through party identincation 

5b Psrtyideniificationitstlfhasalargcdirectinnuenceon the vote 

5c The most important immediate influences on the 1956voteare 
candidate evaluations, not issues 

6 Causal path analysis shows considerable change in the faaors affect- 
ing the 1964 and 1972 elections 

6a The socioeconomic character of the parlies breaks down m 
these eleaions 

6b The importance of issues to the vote has been enhanced consid 
erably 

6c The importance of partisanship to the vote has declined sub- 
stantially, m both Its direct and indirect effects 
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7 


8 

9 


Increased issue voling cannot be explained b> generational differ 


ences 


7a Nor does issue voting dimmish t\uh aging 
Increased issue voting is evident even with cducvtion 
The chief source of varntion in electoral bclnvior is 


controlled 
the electoral 


context 




THE NEW AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


If It were not necessary to make such an assenion, it would be tnte to 
declare that American politics has undergone basic change m the past two 
decades The sutement is obvious when we review the mental newsreel in 
our memories that has recorded theassassinauons of leaders, the protest 
marches the agony of Vietnam, the transformation of racial and sexual 
status, and the rise and fall of Richard Nixon Yet the assertion is neces- 
sary because many Americans want to believe that the past can be recap- 
tured The mass culture of the 1970s is drawn tropistically toward that of 
the 1950s Similarly, a poliucal analogy is made between the two periods, 
with President Gerald Ford compared to President Dwight Eisenhower, 
and the aftermath of Vietnam likened to the aftermath of the Korean 
war ’ 

The events, the reactions, and the remembrances of these years cannot 
be forgotten Still, American insuiutions may well endure in their accus- 
tomed form Their stability has been tested for nearly two hundred years, 
most recently in the resignations ofboth a vice president and president 
In other nations, military intervention or insurrection in the streets might 
have followed such events In the United Slates, even with these traumatic 
shocks, the national institutions persisted with hardly a trace, on the 
surface, of permanent damage * 

Below the surface, however, change is more evident In speculating m 
this chapter on the future of American politics, we should avoid the easy 
coune of "persistence forecasung " of simply asserting that what hap- 
pened in the past will continue to happen in the future The evidence of 
recent politick history is that the American electorate has significantly 
210 
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changed in character The dependent voter has been 

responsive voter With a dtfferent electorate, a new American pohucs 

"TechaSjLrofthenewpohticswtnbedennedbytheresoltitio^^^^^ 

divergent factors On the one hand, the nation gives ° . t r. 

modernization The public is participating more roa V P . 
traditional restraints have been loosened, nationa . j jjjg 

ceeded, and politics has become more ideologiral nt re- ^jy iq 

political institutions of the nation have not 

stabilize and integrate these new forces Required . rj-jjg juj.. 

agencies that are both capable and democratically rcsp of such 

vlval of America as a democracy depends upon the construcuon of such 
institutions 


THE MODERN AMERICAN VOTER . 

The signs of political modernization have been .cen in 

previous chapters Broadened participation m public “^Xn- 

Ihe most obwous measure, voting turnout /Xts JlWon a ?re 

chised by semilegal and illegal measures, now X«onomic Tmiah'>"» 

quently as whiles Previous psychological and s and college 

of blacks have been reduced, with advocates of black power 

graduates at the forefront of racial activity .^..u.v-onlvremam 

Women show a similar increase in ballot turno^^ traditional cle- 

ing sex differences with respect to Xn^ed educ^ 

ments in the South Even there, women wit , r ygntly than men 

have been raised outside of the region VO e _,u- future as education 

Still more female participation can be exp«ie > j-nmiions are diffused, 
becomes more widespread political car- 

and migration continues Moreover, worn H nnlicvviews portend 

boncopTesofmen Their differing partisanship and 

change, not simply expansion, of the A"’"*” irother groups as well 
Increased participation m politics is evi ffjjgniiddle class The 

Politics has become an important leisure jhe constitutional 

involvement of the young has been ®Y,®"*'„„„.foswelUhevotinglists 
enfranchisement of 18 year olds whowiUcon already out- 

for another decade Among partisan In j- pernocrats, a dif- 

number Republicans and approach the unknowledgeable 

ferent quality of participation is appearmg p^oup evidences a com 
or apathetic toward public affairs, this . interested m the 

miimeni to politics generally even while it remains less 
narrower activities of elections u-vnnfl the voiing booth In 

Greater political involvement is evidCTt y uomt m I960 to a 

deed turnout itself has actually declined from 
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scarce 55 percent m the 1972 presidenual election Greater concern, 
however, is evident in peaceful activities such as letter writmgand in more 
disrupuve activities such as protest marches and civil disobedience * Even 
as they detour away from the ballot box, Amencans turn toward other 
forms of political action 

These movements are indicative of another element in the modernizing 
process, the decline of traditional authority Protest activity is not only 
more widespread, it is more accepted^nd by both whites and blacks 
Such nonconventional behaviorcannoibedismissedasthe anomicactions 
of the riffraff '* To the contrary, protest has become an accepted form 
of political activity by persons of all social strata, used as “a means of gam- 
ing access to councils of power by groups which have been denied 
legitimacy ’ * 

The decline of traditional authority is evident also in attitudes toward 
the political system Individuals feel less competent politically, govern- 
ment is less trusted and favoritism is suspected more often These ad- 
versejudgmenls are particularly evident among college-educated persons 
and blacks, two vital segments of the population, but they arenoi confined 
even to these critical groups Dissatisfaction and cynicism toward estab- 
lished authority is evident and growing nationally * 

In voting Itself, we have found other indications of the lessened effect of 
tradition While Amencans still express a ^my to vote, even this ntualistic 
action IS performed less frequently Turnout has increased recendy 
only in social groups that have been restricted from the ballot in the past, 
such as blacks and women Among the general population, particularly 
youth, the felt duty to participate has been displaced by skepticism and 
alienation 

When ballots are cast, additional signs become evident of breaks from 
existing conventions Partisanship is less frequendy inherited from one 
generation to the next Voters are freer of both social and political ties 
The importance ofcaiegorical social memberships to party loyally and to 
the vote has virtually disappeared by 1972 While parusanship itself is sull 
important in voting choices its weight has decreased continually Its 
remaining impact occurs not as purely traditional loyaltj, but in associa- 
tion with the issue preferences and candidate evaluations of the electors 
The conservatizing influence of party tradition, whether for good or ill, 
has diminished 

Another modernizing development is national integration On the 
societal level, the trend is apparent in residential mobility, the spread of 
the mass media, the decline of regional cultures and speech, and the 
consolidation of the corporate economy Politically, two party competi- 
tion exists in every state Within government, the federalist division of 
power between the nation and the states remains vital, but the slates’ 
activities are closely tied to standards established m Washington and 
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revenues provided through national taxation Despite the tradition^ 
Amencan reverence for grass roots government, important 
defense, health care, law enforcement, welfare, and ^ 

been assumed or financed by the nauonal government The economic 
and social mtegtauon of the country assures the continuation of these 

" N^ional unification is also evident on ‘hu mdividualleve^The con- 
cerns of Americans are relatively uniform, with no signifam^riationin 

theissuesemphasi2edhythedifferentclasses,sexes,genemtons,r^^^^^^^ 

regions Perceptions, such as an awareness of soccl 
htUe among demographic categories Even with respect 
portant political factor, party idenuficatmn, many B™“P 
finished There are fewer religious, class, 

differences between Democmts and Republicans now ‘han m the^p^s^t^ 

The pohucal map of America increasingly IS the same for a 

They apee on the policy directions and 

parties, and they react to the same issues Vietnam ™,n,rv has been 

throughout the nation in 1968 and 1972, and the entire has been 

affected by common domestic issues as well '"*he^ - j 

centeredonquestionsofraceandsubordmatedissuesofecono^ 

northern poliucs exhibited the op,msite 

cal change, and cultural diffusion have cloMd the g ^P conflict 
Class pohucs is as evident in Arka^s as in • . ijecome one 

IS as prominent in Boston as in Birmingham , .u -ooety 

nation, divisible on the same lines j u evident in the 

Finally, pohucal development m the Umte „ idenuty has 

growth of an ideological pohucs to endorse 

become more prevalent Most conspicuously, stratum and 

the concepts of • black power,’ • and a is 

political structure has ‘‘"'''’PJ'' ““j;^|,*evei?pedadounctconfigura- 

also evident among women, and youth naso longer a 

non of political atutudes and life styles Amenmn poli^ujo 

clash of atomized, separate persons » 

mdividuahsm Neilhcris Americanpo Iransient and particular 

mg place for interest group, organized „„^psBmg, 

pur^ses ■ Contemporary groups are more aware, more encomp 

and potenually more conflictful „,„a,v, Huai voters Cituens 

A more ideological pohucs » alsoseenamong ™ ™ „f 

have clearer perceptions of dnecuons of the 

policy quesuons and are more agreed o r,CTceDOons,theirhallot 

Demockts and Republican, Gwen these deare^eepuons,^^^^ 

choices show a greater effect of issue pte soaological influ 

tradiuonal partisanship, candidate perso D vote has 

ences has declined, the impact of issue preferences 
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president and anotlier l)a\lol for everything ehc — as » htcrally true iti 
some states Party is relevant only to the latter choice while the presidency 
IS becoming a plebiscitary office Parlies serve mechanically to nominate 
candidates but they have little organic connection with the While I louse 
The political isolation ofthe presidency results partially from deliberate 
actions by chief executives and partially from a modern fact, the pre- 
dominance of foreign affairs in the conduct of the office Foreign policy 
decisions are obiiously more cniicil to the nation than domestic issues, 
but they arc also more attractive to a president and beckon his attention 
The ritual of foreign visits or the thrill of disposing of megatons is more 
attractive than dispensing sewer grants And it is easier, m the sense that 
the president can make his decisions with less opposition from competing 
politicians and less need to win democratic consent from Congress or the 
mass public 

A focus on foreign policy limits partisan debate — a comfort to the 
president but also a curnilmcnl of electoral control Until recently, these 
issues have not been orgamted along party lines and the tradition of 
bipartisanship has b^en remsmuted with the end of the Vietnam war 
Even when such ciuestions do become partisan they cannot be easily 
argued andsubjected to tlieconstanttestsofdomesiicissues The inability 
of Congress effectively to control the Vietnam involvement underscores 
the difficulty 

Ultimately foreign policy questions can become, for the electorate, 
questions only of personal competence Which man can be trusted with 
the nuclear trigger? Which candidate can negotiate better or stand up to 
the Russians’ The nature of the issues thereby furthers the movement 
toward miking presidential elections i choice of individuils not a choice 
of piriics In the process weipproaclian end jo political control over the 
conduct of the presidency j 

Changes m the character of the executive office hive been sup- 
plemented by deliberate prcsidemial attempts to divorce the presidency 
from partisan politics Even national executives with extensive party ex 
penence have treated their factional fellows with contempt Disdain and 
neglect crested in 1972 when the last NixoVi campaign was conducted 
through a fully independent Cominiitee for the Re-Election of the Presi 
dent which consciously Ignored other Republican candidites Although 
the committee collected over fifty million dollars very little was shared 
with House and Senate candidates of Uic president s party In fact the 
Watergate investigation revealed ihit the funds were instead adminis 
tered to help those Democrats who had supported Nixon on Vietnam or 
who were endorsed by organized labor Ins temporary ally ** These ac 
tions surely rellected the ultimate aggrandizement of the presidents 
personal power at the tlirecl expense ol the eoninunng electoral viability 
of his own party '* 
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Separation of the president from his party has been accompanied by 
attenuation of other constraints Increasingly, occupants of the office 
have taken on the appearance of majesty, leaving them free not only of 
criticismbut of freely expressed advice ‘These circumstances surround a 
man with an atmosphere of adulation, composed of both sycophancy and 
genuine respect for the office, which can find parallels only in divine right 
monarchies ' Indeed, ‘ by the twentieth century, the presidency had 
taken on all the regalia of monarchy except ermine robes, a scepter, and a 
crown The failure of all advisers to challenge Richard Nixon m the 
Watergate cover-up is dramatic testimony to this presidential isolation 
and adorauon 

The press, another possible constraint, has also been limned m its 
effects The growth of presidential power has brought deference from 
reporters, a debilitating increase m the White House press corps, and 
consequent difficulties m achieving intimate knowledge and free cnti 
asm Press conferences illustrate the change Free exchanges during the 
administration of Franklin Roosevelt, they have become stage managed 
affairs, held mfrequendy, briefly, and in forums of the president’s choice, 
with almost no opportunity for probing, but with unspoken sanctions 
available against the overly inqutsitive rejjorter *• 

The presidency has become both restnaed in ns polmcal depth and 
extended m its governmental reach The events of the Nixon administra- 
tion, while uniquely outrageous, also represented the consolidation and 
culmination of long standing developments Previous executives also 
emphasized foreign affairs, scorned their parry organizations, surren 
dered to false flattery, and disregarded public cnUcism Earlier presi- 
dents, too, tried to extend their power, and not always in pretty fashion. 

What makes the Nuon experience distmcuvc is the combination of 
activities that took place Political constraints were almost completely 
dissolved, and executive audionty was stretched almost to the breaking 
point of the Constitution The various cxerases of presidential power that 
had been scattered historically through the lifetime of the nauon were 
now gathered together The attempt was made to combine in one time 
and place the precedents of Polk’s use of executive pnvflcge, Lincoln s 
temporary suspension of avd liberties. Theodore Roosevelt’s expansive 
view of Amencan world power, Wilson’s personal diplomacy, Franklin 
Roosevelts use of emergency power, Eisenhower’s frustration with the 
bureaucracy, Kennedy’s approval of wiretapping, and Johnson s control 
of the military services 

The attempted fusion can be diantably regarded as an improper at 
tempt to create the strong national institutions needed as the United 
States confronts the problems of modernization By placing loyalists m 
key bureaucratic positions, rational ccniraliied authority could be 
achieved By centering power in the White House, the clumsiness of 
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separated institutions could be overcome By placing election funds in the 
nght hands, the crisis of broadened popular intervention could be man 
aged The attempt, ofcourse, was not only improper, but pernicious Yet 
It can be seen historically as an effort to meet the real problem of 
modermzauon 

An analogy can be drawn to the period of constitutional development m 
Great Britain in the eighteenth century In that era, the Tudor balance of 
power between king and Parliament had vanished, the Stuart attempt at 
monarchical supremacy had been defeated, but parliamentary 
sovereignty had not been achieved With the release of the economic 
power of capitalism and the development of political consciousness in the 
middle class, strong governmental insututions were needed The neces- 
sity was met by a system frankly called *innuence" and “comipuon,” 
which “comprised, in effect, a private, informal consutution ’ A court 
Faction was created to control politics in the name and in behalf of the 
crown Formal parliamentary power was acknowledged, but elections 
were controlled by the execuuve through payments to electors, the ma- 
nipulation of constituencies and ‘ rotten boroughs”, and the proffering of 
office, tides, and bribes to important pohucians A capable system was 
achieved, but one well insulated from control by even the small electorate 
of the time 

Presidential sovereignty is the analogous American attempt to deal with 
modern problems It, too, has employed corruption and the control of 
elections It, too, lacks accountability to the voters Its control, also may 
come through the means achieved in British development, the creation of 
strong and legitimate opposition Faced with the power and influence of 
the crown, British Whigs argued for a coherent party system for ‘ duty 
demands and requires that what is nght should not only be made known, 
but made prevalent, that what is evil should not only be detected, but 
defeated 

The same necessity exists in the United Slates today Political parties are 
the best instrument available for democratic control, for freedom of 
opposition seems almost meaningless m the absence of effective op- 
positional structures in the form of one or more political parties ** 
Unfortunately, the very insUtution that could promote responsibility 
shows very limited capability to do so The recent course of the parues is 
toward dissolution, not development 

Parties evidence decreasing ties with, and control over, public officials. 
As discussed above in relation to the president, this change is partially due 
to the deltberate deasions of politicians and partially due to changes 
m campaign techniques In periods of indirect commumcauon between 
nominees and the voter, pany loyalty was the major basis of ballot choice, 
individual canvassing was the major ampaign method, and parties were 
the prmcipal mobilizing organization They regutered voters persuaded 
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or bribed them, and brought them to the polls It was therefore in a 
president’s self interest to lead and strengthen h« party, in the process 
necessarily subjecting himself to a measure of control 
In the contemporary period, a presidential candidate does not need 
much more than a party label as a means of securing access to the ballot 
(and George Wdlace even did without that) He can appeal directly to the 
voters through the mass media, prerecorded telephone messages, and 
computerized mailings Individu^ canvassers cannot reach 140 million 
voters sprawled across a conunent Instead, the candidate himself pre- 
sents his personality, style, qualifications, and issue positions to an elec- 
torate increasingly independent of party loyalty It is no longer in the 
self interest of the president to identify himself with other persons shar- 
ing his Republican or Democratic label 
Oi^nizational developments strengthen this trend Dttle party pa- 
tronage IS left to the president, as civil service has been extended to 
virtually all positions Revenue sharing decreases the discretionary spend- 
ing power of the national executive, even as it increases the opportuniucs 
for local boodle Of course, there is still much discretion left in the 
granting of such favors as defense ointracts or airline routes As shown m 
the Watergate revelauons however, these powers promote direct con- 
tributions to a president’s individual campaign, not to his party 
Parties have been greatly weakened as campaign organizations In 
presidential campaigns, the load is laigely earned by volunteers who are 
enthusiasts for particular candidates or advocates of specific issues, but 
who have little interest in long termcommitmcnts Whilesomevolunteers 
do become devoted to their parties, (hey also tend to be persons with 
particular ideological viewpoints they wirfi to promote, rather than stead- 
fast loyalists Their ability to persist in party activity, and thereby to 
control public officials elected under their name, is sull unproven ** 

The most important control parties have over politicians is that of 
nominations, but this weapon is weakening Culminating a trend of the 
twenueth century, every stale now diooscs its candidates by direct 
primaries, and the party organizauons are less able to intervene success- 
fully m these selections At the national level, presidential pnmanes are 
now held in almost half of the states, and there are recurrent proposals to 

bypass the party nominating convenuons entirely by selecting presidential 

candidates in a single national primary 

In the Democratic party, the reforms of recent years constituted 
another step in tha direction The guidelines for the 1972 convention 
promoted direct choice of the candidate not by iheentire party, but by its 
most enthusiastic and organized factions, and speafically prohibited ex- 
officio representation by public officials elected under the party label 
Here IS the pure plebiscitary ideal — the direct choice of a presidential 
candidate by self styled party members and the exclusion of the putative 
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“machine “ But, after the nomination and the possible eleaion, what 
organization then remains to provide democratic control over the new 
president? 

We have come to a time of insiiiuuonaldecay The constitutional system 
of checks and balances, when it works, will be insufficient to handle the 
forces of political development The presidency has grown in power, but 
has decayed as an office that is democratically controlled Alternative 
power structures, such as the bureaucracy or national corporations, 
hardly promise any greater accountability to the public ** The Congress, a 
potentially democrauc institution, stiU lacks capabilities The most potent 
instrument for voter control, the parties, are in an accelerating state of 
decay It is a time for political reconstruction 


TOWARD A RESPONSIVE POLITICS 

In prescribing for the future, the simplest course u to resort to traditional 
remedies Particularly m the aftermath of the impeachment proceedings 
against Richard Nixon, it u inspiring to hear, and comforting to believe, 
that* Our Constitution works, our great republic is a government of laws 
and not of men Here the people rule’** Indeed, given the uncertain 
attitudes of the public, it may be necessary at first “to try to calm a 
troubled nation with uncritical reassertions of the legiumacy of our tradi- 
tions, symbols and institutions ”** 

Tradition alone, however, will not meet the needs of an untradiuonal 
pohucs The prudent and decent investigation that led the House 
Judiciary Committee to vote for impeachment of the president was a 
testament to the resilience of American institutions and a histone de- 
fence of law and individual liberty Three times, by overwhelming and 
bipartisan votes, the committee declared that * Richard M Nixon has 
acted m a manner contrary to his trust as President and subversive of 
constitutional government, to the great prejudice of the cause of law and 
justice, and to the manifest injury of the people of the United Stales "** 
Within a week, u was evident that presidential resignation was the only 
means to prevent formal impeachment by the House of RepresentaUves, 
conviction by the Senate, and removal from office 

These actions resurrected impeachment as a safeguard against presi- 
deuual ohuiucunn. of y ivj/se , ^ wjutos,, iwi w.vi- 

sion of congressional powers However, they ^d not deal with speafic 
policy issues or with basic institutional problems In fact, the committee 
generally refused to consider impeachment on the basis of policy matters 
and decided against impeachment on the one specific matter that came to 
a vote, the U S bombing of Cambodia The insutuUonal consequence of 
impeachment has been therefore to revive the traditional checks and 
balances, by increasing the power of Congress Rather than development 
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toward a modem state »viih articulated and strong political institutions, 
the effect has been to recreate the character of the United States as a 
"Tudor polity,” with fractured power and divided authority 

The necessity for institu tional change remams, as the causes behind the 
growth of presidential prerogative persist Centralization through exccu* 
tivc corruption has been checked, but sorely will revive unless alternative 
siruaures are built. As when the Constitution was adopted, it remams 
true that, “In framing a government, 'the great difficulty lies m tha 
you must first enable the government to control the governed, and m the 
next place oblige it to control itself *• In the contemporary concern to 
control the government and to deter abuse, the need for effertive poliucal 
direction must not be forgotten 

The rebuilding of American instituuons first requires a strengthening 
of Congress The national legislature, weakened m recent decades in 
comparison to the executive, also lacks sufficient mechanisms for demo- 
cratic control Its poienual for competency and responsibility remain 
The historical conditions seem right for the development of fuller demo- 
cratic poliaes and procedures, with Congress as the fulcrum of these 
efforts In the wake of the Nixon presidency and threat of impeach 
ment, substantial changes have already been made toward the revival of 
congressional powers If combined with party reform, they may point the 
way to further invigoration 

In the early 197(h, a senes of statutes and court decisions have limited 
the powers and potential corruptibility of the presidency Presidential 
secrecy has been curbed by the Supreme Court m ivso cases In the first, 
the court permitted publication or*Thc Pentagon Papers,” detailing the 
hutory of Amencan mvoUemeni m Vietnam, despite \Vhite House claims 
of military secuniy In the second, the Ckiun esubfished an auUionta- 
tivc definition of "executive privilege,” declaring that presidential claims 
to papers and tape recordings pertinent to the U’atergate investigation 
were subordinate to thejudical need for complete evidence in tTimmal 
cases ’* Public access to the operatjons of the executive has been increased 
as well by the Freedom of Information Act and ns liberalizing amend- 
ments, passed over a presidential veto in 1974 

Congress has also moved to increase ns controls over the execuuve 

branch Prcsidenual appointees arc beingevaluatedmorecarefuil) thin 
in the past. When vice presidents were nominated by Presidents Nixon 
and Ford, under die rev* provisiomofihe 25th Amendment, they were 
given detailed consideration by both clambers Appointees lave been 
pledged to follow speafic polioes, such as the condiiion imposed on 
recent aiiorneys general, that ihev respea die independence of a special 
prosecutor m the \S alcrgate case Officuls freeof legislative control in l!ie 
past are now subject to Scnatcconfirmation Particularly imfwrtant mthis 
regard are the Director of the FBI and the chief budget officer of the 
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United States, the Director of the Office of Management and Budget A 
precedent for further legislative involvement may also have been estab- 
lished by the voluntary appearance of President Ford before the House 
Judiciary Committee to explain his pardon of Richard Nixon 

Attempts are also being made to avoid recurrence of the abuses of 
power revealed in the Watergate and other investigations Beginning in 
1976, presidential nominations, ainvenlions, and elections will be fi- 
nanced from public funds and individual contributions from the wealthy 
will be limited Presidential use of troops in military situations abroad is to 
be restricted to ninety days without congressional approval Secret funds 
available to the White House particularly for covert operations are being 
curtailed or more oversight will be implemented Presidential emergency 
powers in existence for four decades have been repealed Lavish govern 
ment spending on presidential residences will no longer be permitted In 
these many ways, the national government has responded to the most 
obvious sources of popular discontent in recent years 

Beyond this increased control of the executive, the ability of Congress 
to formulate national policy has been improved The most important 
potential step in this direction has been the Budget Act of 1974 Unlike its 
praaice of the last fifty years. Congress will now seek to examine the fiscal 
and economic policy of the nation on a comprehensive annual basis 
Special committees in each chamber will set spending, appropriations, 
and debt limits, and divide the total spending of government among its 
vanous functions Furthermore, Congress will be able to control and 
overrule presidential impoundments ofappropnated funds ** In another 
step, the expert advice needed on scientific matters is now being fur- 
nished by another new agency, the Office of Technical Information 

More IS needed The presidency should be checked, but not enfeebled 
The Congress should become an aatve partiapant in the formulation 
of policy, not a stronger opponent to the president Institutions should 
not be made incapable of doing anything, in order to insure that they 
are incapable of doing evil They must be made capable of doing good, 
for much needs to be done, while they are made more democratically 
responsible 

Congressional rclorms have not fully developed in this direction The 
primary thrust of recent changes is toward control over the president 
The seniority system has been modified formaUy, by re9uinng party or 
committee approval of chairmen, but only the first steps have been taken 
to reduce the emphasis given to longevity of service, and to increase the 
emphasis on individual ability or loyalty to a party program Committees 
retain most of their autonomy, and an attempt to rationalize committee 
jurisdictions and curtail independent power has been severely com 
promised Although contnbutions and total spending in legislative elec- 
tions have been limited. Congress deliberately exempted itself from the 
law providing public financing of elections 
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The vigor of the party system must be restored m order to provide 
effective and responsible institutions Parlies are not only the most effec- 
tive democratic institutions available, they also perform the critical mod- 
ernizing function ' to organize partiapation, to aggregate interests, to 
serve as the link between soaal forces and the government ’ ” Their 
revival is necessary to the successful political development of the United 
States 

Party revival can be promoted by institutional changes Within Con- 
gress, the power of leaders chosen on the basis of seniority must be 
subordinated to that ofleaders who are party representatives Committee 
assignments, including chairmanships, should be made by secret ballots in 
party caucuses Party programs should be developed by the respective 
policy committees in each chamber, and by joint party committees of both 
House and Senate It is unrealistic to expect to enforce party loyally by 
caucus votes, but representatives and senators who repeatedjyoppose the 
party can be disfavored in the distribution of committee assignments, 
congressional patronage, and party funds 

In the current Congress, the House Democratic party has moved in 
thesedirections Spurred bythedemandsof75 freshmen representatives, 
the Democrats have given the power of committee assignment to a rep- 
resentative steering committee, the Speaker has been given the power to 
appoint the majority members of the Rules Committee, and the party 
caucus has established legislative priorities and has endorsed an economic 
program Most signiftcamly, four chairmen were challenged for re- 
election, one resigned, and three were actually removed because of their 
opposition to the programs of the congressional party If these new 
powers are vigorously used rn the future, and extended to ihe Senateand 
the Republican pany, the basis for patty responsibility will exist ** 

The greatest potential for party coherence lies in theelectoral system If 
elections become universally financed from public funds, the party or- 
ganization may revive as the central object of candidates’ loyally Recent 
practices have encouraged nominees to be individual entrepreneurs, 
raising iheir own funds and selling their owm wares, with no regard for a 
common party program If election finance were centralized in the party 
ot^nization, there would beastronginccntiveforcandidatestoachievea 
united platform It is important, therefore, that any public funds for 
elections not be dtstnbuted to individual candidates, but to parties 

The new federal law meets these prescriptions only in part Its mam 
purpose IS to limit contributions, spending, and polcmial corruption, not 
to strengthen the parties PublK funds will go to candidates, including 
participants in presidential primanes. with the parties receiving support 
only for the national comeniions The only means provided for financial 
intenention by the parties is a provision whichallohs the naiionaJ organi- 
zations to eonmbate up to $10,000 to a House candidate and up to 
$20,000 to a Senatorial nominee. To increase the democratic accoun tabil- 
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ity of the party system, however, it would be preferable to funnel most 
funds through the Democratic and Republic organiiations Such action 
has been taken m Montana, Rhode Island, and Utah, and deserves 
imitauon A similar step would be to provide equal and free lime m the 
mass media for the parties, ralherihan forthe individual candidates This 
change would promote both meaningful competiuon and party coher- 
ence Direct subsidies to the parties, a common practice abroad, would 
also be helpful 

The party organizations themselves need to be strengthened as political 
bodies The Democrats have held the nation’s first mid-term party con- 
vention, establishing standards for state party procedures and declaring 
authoritative party policy on economic matters This precedent should be 
followed and expanded The parties should move toward financial inde- 
pendence of large contributors and toward reliance on the support of 
a dues paying membership, ideally with encouragement of tax deduct- 
ibility 'The integrity of the parties should be safeguarded by legislation 
that restricts the raiding of state party primaries by members of the 

opposition 

More coherence and stability is needed m political campaigns The 
decentralized character of American institutions has been unnecessarily 
exaggerated by the parties, whidi rarely have attempted to coordinate 
their electoral efforts Greater reliance on mass financing, as m recent 
national telethons, will enable the panics toconduct unified campaigns on 
agreed programs, thereby refleaing the facu of nauonal integration and 
increased voter interest m issues A permanent enlargement of the na- 
tional committee staffs and the recruitment of inhouse experts will also 
make for more effective efforts *• 

Party leaders also must be restored to a central role in the nominating 
process 'While presidential primaries need not be abolished, they cer- 
tainly should not be extended but would belter be restricted to a man- 
ageable number of representative contents to provide tests of popular 
sentiment and candidate abilities A single national primary, or restne- 
lions on the participation of elected party officials, is dearly adverse to 
the establishment of meaningful party competition Rather, what is 
needed is more frequent meetings of nationally representative bodies, 
whether as party conventions or reconstituted nauonal committees 
These reforms consutuie a partial program for the renewal of Amen- 
can democratic instituuons The alternatives are grim, including dem 
agogic movements, conunued dnft, and social division A generation 
ago, a choice was presented to students of politics between a strengthen- 
ing of the poliucal parties or incoherence in public policies, a dangerous 
enlargement of presidential power, public cyniasm, and the growth of 
extremist movements *• By neglect or design, the choice was made to 
permit the further dcdine of the patties Not comadentally, the baleful 
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alternatives have developed It is now time for another cfTort at party 
revival 

Institutional changes, however, can only provide the parties and their 
leaders with the opportunity to win popular support The responsibility 
remains theirs to develop programs that are relevant to the concerns of 
the electorate and offer significant choice More coherent parties that 
debate only the personal charms of their candidates, or their relative 
commitment to law and order, will not resolve the doubts or meet the 
aspirations of the American people 

Party revival will certainly be difficult The "onward march of party 
decomposition"*® continues, spurred by new campaign techniques and 
the proliferation of autonomous voters Basic disagreements within the 
parties, particularly among the Democrats, make difficult the achieve* 
ment of any unified programs ** The growing dependence of the parties 
on ideological volunteers restnets their abihiy to develop coherent and 
hierarchical structures ** 

With all these difficulues, the possibility for party renewal exists The 
internal coherence of the parties, a necessary precondition, has increased 
considerably The Republican party has become a more consistently con 
servative party, as dissidents such as John Lindsay and Donald Riegle have 
changedloyalties In theoppositedirection,theonce*numerous faction of 
conservative southerners has been reduced to an aging corporal s guard 
in Congress As* Dixiecrats''sucba$Strom Thurmond andJohnConnally 
join the Republicans, they are being replaced by a new generation of 
moderate and liberal southerners Among the voters, partisanship and 
policy preferences have become considerably more congruent in the past 
two decades The vote itself is cast more on the basis of these preferences 
The spread of two*party cotnpeiiUon throughout the nation facilitates 
these realignments 

Coherent parties and meaningful ballot choices are even more likely it 
the vital issues of campaign debate match the salient concerns of the 
electorate An economic crisis is bringing to the fore basic problems of 
economicdevelopment and income dispanties The crisis is evident in the 
natron’s shortage of energy, an uncertain balance of trade, the simultane 
ous growth of inflation and unemployment, resistance to the level and 
incidence of taxation, the pauaiy of public services, and an unchanging, 
inequitable distribution of wealth Critical decisions must be made by the 
nation’s leaders and faced by the nauonal electorate 

For any new economic policies to work, they must be based on popular 
approval Strong parties will be needed to win this approval, but they must 
be parlies that pose ihe real questions, and are based on relevant class 
and economic alignments In our analyses, we have seen many signs that 
there is a readiness among the American public for such politics, such as 
the growth of class voting m the South and the interracial agreement on 
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taxation policy A class politics not only is salient today, but it also has the 
potential to overcome other divisions in the nation As the citizenry’s focus 
turns to these issues then, there is ‘ much reason to believe that in the 
shorter run the headlong march towanl decomposition that marked the 
late 1960s will be checked and even reversed, the New Deal party system 
will be rein Vigorated, and most of those who ceased identifying with one 
or the other major party in the recent turmoil will reidentify 
The capacity of the parties, as of Amencan institutions generally, re- 
mains to be tested their democratic accountability remains to be proven 
For their part, when called upon, the voters m recent years have demon- 
strated their abilities and responsiveness In a period of upheaval and 
torment, the electorate has made vaned, meanmgful, and reasoning 
choices As the nauon celebrates its bicentennial, its desire for life, liberty, 
and equality conunues, leadership remains necessary to secure these 
nghts, and the truth is still self evident that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
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Press, 1967), and Peter Odegard, Pressure Polita (New York Columbu University Press, 
1928) 

^’Merrum and Gosnell, p 113 

“GabnelA Almond,TfuAmfTteiinPeepUaruiFonignPelicjl>}ewYoTk Harcourt. Brace. 
1950), p 121 
^‘Hero p 53 

‘•JohnE.Mueller,iyar.Pr*iidmUandPitM>cO/im<m(N«wYork Wfley,1973),p 146 The 
finding IS confirmed by Louis Harris, Is There a Rtfmhliean Afojonfy? (New York Harper, 
1954), p 111 

*’The Callup poll, reported in The Here York Times, November IB, 1975 
**Virgin>a SliTO Poll, p 93 
**C = 20 m 1968, 18 in 1972 

**Cf Gerald Finch, "Policy and Candidate Choice In the 1968 AmerKan Presidential 
Election," Ph D dissertation (University of Minnesota, 1971), and Arthur Miller, Warren 
Miller, AldenRame, andThadBrown,"AMajomyPartymDitarray,"a paper presented to 
the annual meeting of the American Political Science Assooaiion (1973), p 14 
“Pirgmia 5{i»u Pell, p 79 

"Although not explicitly argued in these lernu, suggestions along these lines may be 
found in Robert Ardrey, The Trrr^orml Snperottve (New York Atheneum, 1966) Lionel 
Tiger, Men in Croups (New York Random House, 1969), and Robin Fox, “The Evolution of 
Human Sexual Behavior," The Neta York Times Afegosinc (March 24, 1968), p 32 ff 
"Geoffrey Gorer, The Amenasn People (New Yorii Norton, 1949), p 94 
**See Naomi Weisstein, " 'Kinder, Kirche’ at Scientific Law Psychology Con 

ttruets the reinale,"in Robin Morgan, ed ,S>rtrrAMdtiPeaer/ii{ (New York Random House, 
1970), pp 203-220 

"For a review of sex stereotyping, see Amundsen (above, n 40), Chap 6 
"SeeFredl Creetutetn,CAiUrmaRdPefities(NewKaven Yale University Press, 1965), 
Chap 6. David £astonandjaekDennis,CUli>mmtAePclinre/5ys(m (New York McGraw- 
Hill, 19^, pp 335-343, Almond and Verba.pp 332 335, M KentJenningsandKennethP 
Langton,*Mothen Venus Fathen The Formation of PoliiicalOneniations among Young 
Amencani “ Journal of Polities, XXXI (May, 1969), 329-358, Robert D Hess and Judith V 
ToTnoy,TheDevtlopinentefPolttiealAttitudesmCluldTtn{ChKago Aldine, 1967} 

**On the transmission of partisanship, see Donald D Searing et al , "The Siruaurmg 
Pnnaple PoInialSociaIizationandBeliefSysteins,">4nmca7)P9li(iral3mcrRrvieu', LXVH 
(June, 1975) 415-432 For recent researA showing the absence of sex differences tn 
childrens political attitudes, see Anthony M Orun etal ."Sex, Socialiuuon and Politics,” 
dmenrenSoctofffgicelilevwo, XXXIX (Ap^ 1974) 197 209,and the references cited there 
"Amundsen (above, n 40), p H2 
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weapons than their traditional listen Cf Mueller, p 147 
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Soeiolegical Rexnev, XXX (December, 1965) 848 

•Fred Dutton, Ctoigmg Sowrn of /’traer (New York. McCraw Hill, 1971), p 16 f 
•liuL, p 49 
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“The declinein political support hadlargelyoccurred even by 1970,accordmg to Arthur 

Miller, Thad Brown and Alden Raine, ‘Social Conflict and Political Estrangement 
1958 1972, a paper delivered to the annual meeting of the Midwest Political Saence 
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"Harrel P Rodgers Jr . Toward Explanation of the Political EITicacy and Political 
Cynicism of Black Adolescents An Exploratory Study," AmerteanJeumalofPoltlicalSeiente, 
XVIII (May, 1974), 257 282 

“Peter Eisinger, "Raaal Differences m Protest Participation." Ammcan Poli!ica Science 
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“JoelD Aherhach and Jack 1. Walker. Race m tie C»(y (Boston Little, Brown. 1973). 
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“William A Gamson.PetcrrendDtsronscnt (tiomcwood. Ill Dorsey Press, 1968),p 83 
“Aberbach and Walker, p 208 

“Robert Conot, Riotrs of Blood, Yean ef Darkneu (New York Bantam Books, 1967). 
p 109 

“US Commission on Civil Disorders. Reporl, p 1 

•'Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Warren Miller, and Donald Stokes, The American 
Votw (New York Wiley, \960). pp SOS S06 

“Philip Converse, Warren Miller, Jerrold Rusk, and Arthur Wolfe. "Continuity and 
Change in American Politics Parties and Inues m the 1968 Election.",4mericon Pohltcal 
Science Review, LXIII, (December. 1969), 1085 

••Robert Axelrod ‘ Where the Votes Come From An Analysis of Electoral Coalitioni, 
lOSQ'lQOS," American Pc/uicoi Science Retneur, LXVI (March, 1972), 15>17 

•’Austin Ranney and Willmoore Kendall, Demoeraey and the American Parly System (New 
York Harcourt Brace 1956) p 509 

•‘In factor analysis of opinions on racial issues, J Michael Ross Finds five underlying 
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related J Michael Ross, "Race Issuesand American Electoral Poliiics," a paper presented to 

the annual meeting of (he Amenean Political Science Association (1973) 
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options "ihe government in Washington should see to a that n hice and Negro children are 
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•'Andrew Greeley and Paul Sheatsley, "Aunudei Toward Racial Integration," Scientfie 
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found by Aberbach and Walker in Detroit. 
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For example, a-12 fcore would rnuli on lh« dome* tk policy iaJeifavo«r«! ways referred 

to domestic policy when asked what he liked about the Democratic party and candidate, gave 
the same responie when asked what he distiked about the Republican party and candidate, 
and never found anything m the arena of domestic policy whi^ he liked atmut the Republw 
cans or their candidate or which he disliked about the Democratic party or andidate The 
maximum positive score, + 12, would result from the opposite evaluatwtts Only the 
three responses to the open-ended questions are included The scores were constructed 
through use of the COUNT procedure, as described in Norman Nie and C. Hadlal Hul 
SPSS Statistical Package for Sacui Stienen. Update Manual (Chicago* National Opinion 

Research Center. 1972), pp A012 076-01 or A 012-076-05 

•'Cf Gerald Pomper,£l«<ft«utnd»imca(NewYofk Dodd, Mead, 1968), Chap. 7, David 
Mayhew, Parly Loyally Among Ctngretmen (Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1966) 
“Richard Scammon and Ben Wauenbe^, The Real Majority (Seyi York. Coward* 
McCann. 1970), pp 41,97 
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pp 235 2Sa 

“See Richard Boyd, “Popular Control of Public Policy- A Normal Vote Analysis of the 
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lik«Iy to fjvor Meral aid to fduai>ony*Tt>e 1972 wnry, minf{ ptwimtf freaiurrt. a 
discussed below 

’•The method a compuiaimnally iimple The location of the RepoUican party on the 
particuhr asue was lubtraaed from the locaiion attributed lo ifie Dcrraxntic party Any 
nonzero result, whether positive or negative, meant that tlie respondent ow a pirty dilTef* 
enceon that Blue A negative result meant that the respondent viewed the Democratic party 
as more liberal, a positive result, that he believed ilie Republians more liberal. 

”Cf p 58 f andTaWeSC 

‘•The Vietnam war issue will be separately considrrrd In the neat chapter. 

‘•On the method of eohori analpis see Neal E. Cutler, “Generation. Maturation and 
hrty Affiliation A Cohort Arulysis.'ruMic Opmiew (JuaTj/rh XXXIll (kS'inter, 1969-70). 
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